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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Sytvanus URBAN requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre- 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, &c., 
received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the following Month. 





THE WROXETER EXCAVATIONS. 

Ws are glad to be able to announce 
that the important work of excavation 
has been recommenced at Wroxeter. A 
beginning has been made in the Roman 
cemetery, and a monumental stone with 
a rather long inscription, has been just 
discovered. It has not been fully deci- 
phered as yet, but it would appear to 
commemorate a soldier of the Second 
Legion, named Flaminius T. Polla, who 
was forty-five years of age, and had served 
twenty-two years. We expect to be able 
to lay a full account of this and other 
discoveries in the Cemetery before our 
readers, in our next Number. 


BISHOP SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
SERMONS. 

Mr. Ursan,—I often take down the 
volume of Sermons preached before the 
University (Parker, Oxford, 8vo., 1827,) 
by Bishop Shuttleworth ; and every time 
I rexd them I learn to appreciate more 
admiringly their sound seuse, deep picty, 
and far-secing sagacity. When your last 
Number appeared, containing the Bishop’s 
Early Poems, his Sermons were on the 
table before me; and I wastruly gratified 
to see that the name of so good and ewi- 
nent a divine was still fresh in your me- 
mory. I trust his Sermons are still read 
by the present race of English clergy- 
men, for I think they contain much that 
would prove a valuable antidote to many 
of both the Romanizing and Rationalistic 
tendencies of our theological schools. The 
Bishop was evidently a watchful observer 
of the signs of the times, and saw from 
afar the coming storm.—I am, &c. 

Your Constant ReapEr. 

Sept. 16, 1861. 


MEDAL OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT. 

Mr. Ursan,—A bronze medal was a few 
days ago found in a field adjoining this 
place, a rubbing of which I enclose, and 
I shall be obliged if some one among 
your correspondents would be so good 
as to elucidate its history in a future 
number of your Magazine. The date 
1758 is very clear, and the inscriptions 
on the obverse and reverse I have made 
out to be, on the former FR&EDERICUS . 
PORUSSORUM . REX, and the latter REGINA. 
INGRATA. My conjecture is, that the 
medal was struck by order of Frederick 
the Great after his battles with the Rus- 
sians, and that as he was assisted by British 
troops, it was given to them in acknow- 
ledgment of their services, and thus the 
individual medal found its way to and was 
lost at this place. I should be glad to 
know if the medal is scarce, and what is 
its supposed value.—I am, &c., 

R. O. WALKER. 
Avening Court, Stroud, 
Sept. 3, 1861. 

[The inscription no doubt should read 
BORUSSORUM. The medal is not known 
to the authorities in the Coin room of the 
British Museum, and is therefore of course 
searce, but the question of its value does 
not admit of answer without an inspection. } 


ERRATUM. 


P. 213, col. 2, for “Thomas Foote, esq.,” 
read “ Henry Grant Foote, esq.” 


The great pressure on our space again 
obliges us to defer several Reports, Re- 
views and Obituaries, which are in type. 
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MOSAICS *. 
(Continued from p. 236.) 


Srxrn Century. 

Tue Cathedral of Parenzo, in Istria, has been carefully described by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, in his “‘ Notes on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria,” &c., (12mo., 
1861,) and shewn by an inscription, combined with other historical evidence, 
to have been built by Bishop Euphrasius in the time of Pope John L., 
528—526; it has on the vault of the apse, or tribune, a remarkable 
mosaic, which is evidently of the same period, though repaired in subse- 
quent times, as also recorded by inscriptions. The following is his de- 
scription of it; so far as we are aware, it had not been described in any 
previous work :— 

“In the middle of the upper paft of the apse, St. Mary is seated with 
the Divine Child, (represented as a little man as at Ravenna, not as an 
infant). On each side of her stands an angel; then to her right St. Maurus, 
the patron saint; next to him, distinguished by holding a church, Euphra- 
sius, the founder; then Claudius, the archdeacon and architect, and be- 
tween these two last a child, Euphrasius, the son of Claudius. St. Maurus, 
with these other personages, have their names inscribed over them. The 
mosaic is coarse but very effective. The Bishop Euphrasius is represented 
as a thin, tall man, with lean, dark face, and hollow cheeks. The under- 
clothing of all the figures is white. Eyphrasius and the Madonna have 
over this a reddish upper vestment; Claudius, a grey mantle with brown 
border; the little Euphrasius a yellow mantle, under which he appears to 
be holding a taper. To the left of the Madonna is an angel, and beyond 
him three other saints without either names or attributes: and over the 
head of the Mother of God, a hand extends a laurel-wreath. Under the 
feet of these figures is, in four lines, the following inscription :— 

‘Hoc fuit imprimis templum quassante ruind 
Terribilis lapsu, nec certo robore firmum : 


Exiguo magnoque carens tum firma metallo: 
Sed meritis tantum pendebant putria tecta : 
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Ut vidit subito lapsuram pondere sedem, 
Providus, et fidei fervens ardore, sacerdos 
Euphrasius sancté precessit mente ruinam : 
Labentes melius redituras diruit des : 
Fundamenta locans erexit culmina templi. 
Quas cernis nuper vario fulgere metallo 
Perficiens ceptum decoravit munere magno: 
Zcclesiam signans vocitavit nomine Xsti: 
Congaudens opere sic felix vota peregit.’ 


“The apse is circular in the interior, hexagonal on the outside: the 
round-headed windows are purely Roman, a saint in mosaic under each. 
The triumphal arch has, on its broad face, medallions with the heads of 
female saints; on the Gospel side, six, spelt thus: Felicita, Basilissa, 
Eugenia, Cicilia, Agnes, Agathe; on the Epistle side, Justina, Susanna, 
Perpetua, Valeria, Thekla, Euphemia; while on the vertex of the arch is 
our Lord’s monogram, also medallioned and surrounded by acanthus leaves. 
The ground is dark brown; the medallions of the saints, light blue; of the 
monograms, gold: the vestments of the saints, white, and reddish grey.” 
—(pp. 79—81.) 


SeventH CENTURY. 


A.D. 623. The church of St. Agnes at Rome, founded by Constantine, 
was rebuilt by Pope Symmachus, and adorned with mosaics by Pope Hono- 
rius, A.D. 626—638. On the vault of the tribune are three full-sized 
figures: the central one St. Agnes, richly attired in a Greek costume covered 
with jewels, and a book in her hand; a hand in a cloud holds a jewelled 
crown over her head; to her right is Pope Honorius, holding a model of a 
church, as the builder; to her left Pope Symmachus, with a book: under 
their feet is a long inscription, in gold letters on a blue ground of lapis 
lazuli; the heads of the two popes have been restored. 

A.D. 642. The oratory of St. Venantius, adjoining to the baptistery of St. 
John Lateran, was adorned with mosaics by Pope John IV., a.p. 639—642. 
Over the arch of the tribune are the evangelistic symbols, two on each side 
of a window, and at the two extremities beyond other windows are the 
holy cities; under them, and on each side of the arch, are groups of 
figures; on the north side, SS. Anastasius, Asterius, Tatius, Paulianus; 
on the south side, SS. Maurus, Septimus, Antiochanus, Gaianus. Most 
of these saints belong to the fifth century. On the vault of the tribune 
are, in the upper part, three busts enveloped in clouds; the central one is 
Christ, the other two, angels in the attitude of adoration: below these are nine 
full-length figures; in the centre St. Mary, her hands raised and extended 
in the Oriental attitude of prayer; on her right hand, St. Paul, St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Venantius, and Pope John LV., with a model of a church in 
his hand; on her left, St. Peter, St.John the Baptist, St. Domnius, and 
Pope Theodore. 
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A.D. 645. In the church of St. Stephen on the Celian Mount is an altar 
dedicated to SS. Primus and Felicianus, the place to which their bodies 
were translated by Pope Theodosius I., a.v. 642—649. The vault is 
covered with mosaics: in the centre, a large jewelled cross, on the top of 
which is a round medallion with a bust of Christ, and over it a crown of 
martyrdom suspended by a hand from a cloud; to the right St. Primus, to 
the left St. Felicianus. 

a.D. 680. In the church of St. Peter ad Vincula is a figure of St. Sebas- 
tian, placed there after the plague in 680. He is represented as a young 
soldier, with a nimbus round his head and the crown of martyrdom in his 
hand; he has short hair and beard, and is habited in a rich dress, partly 
concealed by a cloak fastened over the right shoulder by a brooch, or 
fibula, but shewing below it trousers tight in the legs terminating at the 
ancles, the feet in slippers; his name is inscribed on the background. 

A.D. 688. The church of St. Euphemia at Rome was rebuilt and orna- 
mented with mosaics by Pope Sergius I., about 688, according to Anasta- 
sius, but even in the time of Ciampini scarcely a vestige of it remained, and 
the engraving which he gives of the figure of St. Euphemia is avowedly 
copied from a drawing in the Vatican library; it is however a fair repre- 
sentation of a figure of this period, erect, with the arms extended in the 
Oriental attitude of prayer, and two serpents at her feet. 


Erenta Century. 

A.D. 705. In the sacristy of the church of St. Mary in Cosmedin at Rome 
is preserved a fragment of a mosaic of the Adoration of the Magi, erected 
in 705 by Pope John VII. in the Lady-chapel of St. Peter’s, which was 
saved when the church was rebuilt, and carefully removed and restored 
here in 1639. Other fragments of the same mosaic are preserved in the 
crypt of the Vatican. 

A.D. 774, The mosaics in the church of St. Mark at Rome are attributed 
to this date by Ciampini and others, but are evidently of a later period, and 
probably part of the work restored and renewed in 828. 

A.D. 772—795. The church of St. Theodore at Rome was erected by 
Pope Adrian I., on the ruins of the Temple of Vesta, and has a mosaic on 
the hemispherical vault or tribune, behind the altar, which is supposed to 
be original; at the top is the hand of the Almighty holding a crown over 
the head of Christ, who is seated on a globe and holds a long cross in His 
left hand. To the right of the figure of Christ is St. Paul, with the book 
in his hand, presenting a young man who carries a crown on a rich cushion; 
to the left is St. Peter presenting St. Theodore. 

A.D. 772—791. The church of St. Pudentiana at Rome was founded by 
Pope Pius I., in 154, and rebuilt by Adrian I.; the vault of the tribune is 
believed to be of the latter date, and has a mosaic representing Christ 
seated on a rich throne, holding a book open, with the inscription “‘ Dominus 
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conservator ecclesi Pudentiane ;” in the clouds are the symbols of the 
Evangelists, and behind the figure of Christ is a large jewelled cross rest- 
ing on a Calvary; to the right and left are half-figures of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, St. Pudentiana, St. Praxida, St. Pudens, and other saints. 

a.pD. 796. The church of SS. Nereus and Achilleus at Rome was rebuilt 
by Pope Leo III., and ornamented with mosaics, some of which remain. 
Over the arch of the tribune is the Transfiguration, the figure of our Lord 
with the right hand extended, in blessing or speaking; the head has a cir- 
cular nimbus, and the whole body is surrounded by an oval nimbus: on 
either side are Moses and Elias, erect, beyond them the three apostles, 
Peter, James, and John, prostrate, and at each end of the picture an angel 
addressing a female figure; one of these is clearly the Virgin, for she has 
the Holy Infant in her arms; the other is seated on a throne, and is supposed 
to be also the Virgin. Our Lord is represented in a red tunic, with a white 
pallium ; all the other figures are also in white vestments, and the apostles 
have their heads bent down as if to save their eyes from the brilliant light. 

a.D. 797. The church of St. Susanna at Rome was rebuilt from the foun- 
dation and ornamented with mosaics by Leo III., but almost entirely re- 
built and adorned with new pictures in 1595. Ciampini has however here 
also engraved two of the original figures from drawings preserved in the 
Vatican library, and these are the important personages, Pope Leo himself 
as founder, with the model of the church in his hand,—a very humble one, 
of oblong form with a gabled roof, as much like a cottage as a church,—and 
the Emperor Charles the Great, in imperial costume. There is little doubt 
that these figures are of the time, or faithful copies, from the costume and 
style of drawing. 

a.D. 797. The celebrated Triclinium of St. John Lateran (originally 
placed in a chamber of the palace over a sofa, hence its name,) is in fact 
modern work, a restoration of 1740—1758, under Benedict XIV., but it is 
allowed to be a faithful copy of the one erected by Pope Leo III. in 798— 
816; it covers the surface of a modern tribune built to receive it, and the 
arch in front of it, near the holy steps. The principal picture on the vault 
represents Christ and eleven apostles, and the monogram of Leo over it; 
at the springing of the arch on each side is a group of figures, one repre- 
senting Christ seated, with a flag in His hand, and small figures at His feet 
of Pope Sylvester and the Emperor Constantine; on the opposite side is 
St. Peter presenting a pallium to Pope Leo III., and the Emperor Charles 
the Great carrying a flag, with inscriptions relating to these events. The 
figures have been considerably modernized in the process of restoration, 


Ninta Century. 
A.D. 802, Baronius in his “ Annals,” under the year 795, has preserved 
a letter from Pope Hadrian to Charles the Great, giving him permission to 
remove any marble columns or sculpture from Ravenna, and to take with 
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him any artists in mosaic; and the Emperor is said to have availed himself 
freely of this permission. It is certain that his cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was richly decorated with antique marbles and with mosaics, the principal 
one of which, on the vault of the tribune of the choir behind the altar, is 
engraved by Ciampini. It represents Christ on His throne in glory, on * 
a gold ground with red stars, and at His feet the Elders and their thrones, 
according to the fourth chapter of the Book of Revelation. 

a.D. 815. The church of St. Maria in Navicella (or in Dominica) at Rome 
was rebuilt by Pope Paschal I., 815—824, and retains the mosaic on the 
tribune, representing the Blessed Virgin on a throne, with the infant Christ 
represented as a little man, surrounded by a group of angels worshipping, 
and with a small figure of Pope Paschal at her feet, the monogram of his 
name over his head, and an inscription under the picture recording also 
that he erected it. Over the arch is a figure of Christ seated, with an oval 
nimbus to the whole figure, an angel on either side, and beyond these the 
twelve apostles. The figures are all in white, standing out against a blue 
sky, and with green earth under their feet, covered with plants and red 
flowers of a conventional foliage. In the spandrels of the arch are two larger 
figures of prophets, each with the right arm extended pointing to Christ, 

4.D. 818. The church of St. Praxedes at Rome was rebuilt from the 
foundations by Pope Paschal I. Over the triumphal arch is a group of small 
figures representing the scene described in the seventh chapter of the Apo- 
calypse. In the centre‘is the holy city, with Christ and the apostles within 
the walls, and angels at the gates, towards which a crowd of martyrs carry- 
ing their crowns, and saints with palm-branches are approaching; these are 
represented in the costume of monks, 

In the church of SS. Cosmas and Damianus is another tribune, with 
a fine mosaic bearing the monogram of Pope Paschal, representing in the 
centre a tall figure of Christ, with SS. Peter and Paul, St. Praxedes, Pope 
Paschal with a model of the church, St. Pudentiana, and St. Zeno. Under 
the feet of these figures is the river Jordan, and beneath this the thirteen 
sheep, the central one with a nimbus and standing on a mound, with the 
holy city at the two extremities of the picture, and under the whole an 
inscription :— 

“ EMICAT AULA PIA E VARIIS DECORATA METALLIS 
PONTIFICIS SUMMI STUDIO PASCHALIS ALUMNI 
PLURIMA SANCTORUM SUBTER HAEC MAENIA PONIT 
PRAXEDIS DOMINO SUPER ABTHRA PLACENTIS HONORE 


SEDIS APOSTOLICAR PASSIM QUI CORPORA CANDENS 
FRETUS UT HIS LIMEN MEREATUR ADIRE PILARUM.” 


Translation.— This holy fabric, which shines with varied metals, was decorated by 
the care of the sovereign Pontiff Paschal: he places under these walls the bodies of 
several saints, in honour of Praxedes, pleasing to the Lord above the heavens; he 
who occupies the apostolical seat buries their bodies in the certain hope of being 
raised to heaven by their merits,” 
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.D. 810. The chapel of St. Zeno, in the church of St. Praxedes, was built 


Chapel of St Zeno, a.p. 810. 
and adorned with mosaics by Paschal I. The picture over the arch repre- 
sents a series of heads and busts, each in a circular nimbus: in the outer 
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circle Christ and the apostles, in the inner one the Blessed Virgin, with 
the brothers SS. Novatus and Timotheus, and the virgins SS. Praxedes and 
Pudentiana, and other female saints of that illustrious family. The interior 
of this chapel is also ornamented with a series of mosaics, which are en- 
graved by Ciampini. 

4.p. 820. The church of St. Cecilia in Rome, beyond the Tiber, was built 
from the foundation by Paschal I., and restored by Clement VIII. The 
mosaic of the tribune bears the monogram of Paschal ; it represents figures 
of Christ, blessing in the Oriental manner, with three fingers erect ;—from 
this and from the vestments, and the style of drawing, it appears to have 
been the work of Byzantine artists ;—to the right of Christ are St. Paul, 
St. Agatha, and Pope Paschal with the model; to the left St. Peter, 
St. Cecilia, and a symbolical figure of the Church. 

A.p. 828. The church of St. Mark, at Rome, was founded in 337, by 
Pope Mark I., rebuilt by Hadrian I., and adorned with mosaics in 774; 
but entirely rebuilt and again ornamented with mosaics in 828, by Pope 
Gregory IV. Nothing can be more decided upon this point than the 
words of Anastasius :—‘‘ A fundamentis prius ejecit et postmodum novis 
fabricis totam ad meliorem cultum, atque decorum perduxit, absidamque 
ipsius prenominate Basilice musivo aureis superinducto coloribus cum 
summa gratulatione depinxit.” The name of Gregory is also introduced, 
in the form of a monogram, in the border over the principal figure, and the 
inscription at the foot is still more decisive :—*‘* Vasta tholi firmo sistunt fun- 
damine fulchra, Gregorius Marce eximio cui nomine quartus.” The draw- 
ing and colouring of the figures is also of the ninth century, yet this mosaic 
is commonly attributed to the eighth, and by some to the fourth. The 
subjects are,—on the vault of the tribune seven figures, with the Jordan and 
sheep under their feet, and the inscription; the central figure is Christ in 
the act of benediction after the Greek form, on his right hand St. Felicis- 
simus, St. Mark the Evangelist, and St. Gregory carrying the model of the 
church; on His left St. Mark the Pope, St. Agapetus, and St. Agnes, each 
with the name inscribed under the feet; the sheep are, as usual, twelve, with 
a central one raised on a rock, and with a nimbus on which are the Greek 
letters A. P. T., arranged in the form of a cross, the P over the head; at 
the two extremities are Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with their names in- 
scribed. Over the arch of triumph is a bust of Christ, with a cruciform 
nimbus, and the four evangelistic symbols; and in the spandrels on the 
sides of the arch figures of St. Peter and St. Paul, the right hand of each 
extended, the left clasping a scroll or book. The whole has the character 
of Byzantine art. 

a.D. 858. The church of the Blessed Virgin Mother (St. Maria nove 
urbis) was entirely rebuilt by Pope Leo IV., and adorned with mosaics, 
as is distinctly stated by Anastasius: —“ Ecclesiam autem Dei Genitricis, sem- 
perque Virginis Marie, que primitus antiqua, nunc autem nova vocabatur, 
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quam Dominus Leo IV. Papa a fundamentis construxerat, sed et picturis 
eam decoratam iste Beatissimus Presul pulchris, et variis dipingi coloribus, 
augens decorem, et pulchritudinem, corde puro ornavit speciebus.” The 
principal figures on the vault of the apse are,—the Blessed Virgin seated on 
a throne and richly attired, in her left arm the Christ, as a little man, not 
as an infant, on her head a crown of Byzantine form; on her right 
St. James and St. John, on her left St. Peter and St. Andrew, each with his 
name under his feet: and all the figures under the arches of a small wall 
arcade ; the central arch, over the head of the Virgin, is ornamented with 
jewels, the next on either side with the billet, (the earliest example of this 
ornament we remember to have met with,) the two outer arches with a 
scroll ornament; the pillars or shafts have a twisted ornament on them, the 
capitals are a rude and barbarous attempt at Ionic, and the bases are orna- 
mented with foliage and panels. The character of the work is altogether 
Byzantine. The passage quoted above is from the Life of Pope Nicholas I., 
A.D. 858—868, and demonstrates that the church, which had been rebuilt 
by Pope Leo IV. ten years before, was decorated with mosaics by Pope 
Nicholas I., and the work shews that Greek artists were then employed at 
Rome. It is believed to be the earliest example in Italy of the practice, 
afterwards so common, of placing each of the figures under a separate 
ornamented arch, serving as a canopy, and the origin of the ornamental 
niche. 

After the close of the ninth century we have an entire blank for two 
centuries, during which not a single mosaic picture remains at Rome, or at 
least has been noticed; the art appears to have taken refuge entirely at 
Byzantium. At Rome the tenth and eleventh centuries were a period of 
perpetual civil war and destruction, and we have no buildings remaining of 
that period, and scarcely any notices that any were erected. In other 
parts of Italy, and indeed of Europe, things were not much better; the 
whole of Europe was overrun by hordes of uncivilized barbarians, and there 
seems to have been everywhere an interval of at least a century between 
the utter ruin of Roman art and the beginning of the revival, which was 
grounded on the imitation of Roman remains; during the tenth century 
there seems to have been everywhere almost an entire cessation of build- 
ing in stone. The revival began earlier in some places than in others: it 
may be dated generally from the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
Rome appears at that time to have been rather behind than in advance of 
the rest of Europe. 

(To be continued.) 
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MATERIALS FOR THE BOOK OF MARTYRS». 


Untit the arranging and calendaring of the public records has been 
accomplished, our best materials for a history of the Reformation must 
unquestionably be the laborious collections of Foxe, Burnet, and Strype, 
which have the great advantage over their future rivals of being in print, 
and therefore more readily consultable. This advantage, however, is by 
no means as great as it would be, had these writers been men of accurate 
and enlightened views, or had their works ever been fortunate enough to 
meet with editors possessing a tithe of the research and diligence which 
Mr. Nichols has exhibited in his lately issued Camden volume. The short- 
comings of Burnet are well known, but we are not concerned with them 
here; it is of Foxe and Strype that we would speak, upon whose execu- 
tion of an important task a strong light is thrown by the work before us. 

This is an exact reprint of a number of papers formerly belonging to 
John Foxe, and now (with one exception) in the British Museum, after 
having been long in the hands of Strype. Mr. Nichols’ introductions to 
each shew how carelessly they were employed, or altogether neglected, 
first by the one and then by the other; how Foxe has sometimes misread 
his papers, and how Strype has modernized them; and how recent writers 
have been misled into according a degree of deference to Strype, as an 
original authority, which he by no means deserved, The result is, the 
expression of a wish, rather than a hope, that Strype should be not merely 
revised, but remoulded and rewritten. His documents are shewn to need 
careful collation, being both imperfect and incorrect, and his narrative 
requires an entire re-arrangement, not because it is often prejudiced or 
intentionally unfair, but because it is frequently confused in arrangement, 
imperfect in information, and obsolete in style :— 

“By printing ‘The Diary of Henry Machyn’ in its integrity the Camden Society 
has already made public one of the most curious sources of Strype’s information, and 
the present volume may be regarded as a further instalment towards a critical edition 
of the documents employed by Strype. There are few historical students who will not 
prefer to read the ipsissima verba of the actors and sufferers in the perilous days of 
the Reformation rather than any modern version of their histories; and, though most 
of the writers in the present volume are shockingly astray from any recognised standard 
of orthography, yet it is well that at least one edition of their narratives should be 
printed as they themselves penned them.”—(p. xix.) 

The volume is made up of— 

I. The Reminiscences of John Louth, Archdeacon of Nottingham. 





* “Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, chiefly from the Manuscripts of 
John Foxe the Martyrologist; with two Contemporary Biographies of Archbishop 
Cranmer. Edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A.” (Small 4to., xxviii. and 366 pp. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 1859.) , 
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These were addressed to Foxe in the year 1579, and contain much curious 
matter, but they have been scarcely at all used by him. 

II. The Imprisonment of John Davis, a boy of Worcester. This is an 
autobiography, which Foxe has most materially abridged, and wr is now 
printed at length for the first time. 

III. The Martyrdom of Edward Horne. This is a paper written in 
correction of a statement in the first edition of Foxe, that ‘‘ Jhon Horne 
and a woman’’ were burnt at Wotton-under-Edge, September 25, 1556. 
The information, given on the authority of the son of the martyr, is, that 
no such persons suffered at Wotton, but that Edward Horne was burnt at 
Newent, in the year 1558, his wife, who was condemned also, saving her 
life by recantation. This document is valuable, as shewing that Foxe’s 
statements were closely looked into by his contemporaries, whence we 
may fairly infer the substantial accuracy of those that have escaped un- 
questioned ; we mean, questioned in a proper spirit, on the strength of 
evidence, and not merely denounced in a vague way as ‘‘ untruthes, false 
lies, impudent forgeries, depravations, fraudulent corruptions and feigned 
fables ;” but it is a curious fact, that this and similar papers, though as we 
see preserved by him, were never put to their destined use, and the errors 
remain in his work to this day. 

IV. Autobiographical Narrative of Thomas Hancock, Minister of Poole, 
has been altogether neglected by Foxe, but Strype has worked up some 
passages in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials” and others in his ‘‘ Memorials of 
Cranmer.” Hancock was an Oxford man (B.A. in 1532) who was after- 
wards one*of the exiles at Geneva, and lived to return to England. An 
extract or two may be allowed, as shewing something of the character of 
the man. He embroiled himself with the authorities even under Ed- 
ward VI. by inveighing too vehemently against ‘‘the idoll of the alter, 
proving hytt to be an idoll, and no God, by the first of St. John’s Gospel,” 
and when charged with thus contravening the King’s proclamation, “ that 
we should give no necname wntoo the sacrament, as round Robin, or Jack 
in the box,” stoutly answering that ‘ hytt was noo sacrament, but an idoll, 
as they doo wse hytt.” Tudor government never allowed such open de- 
fiance to go unmarked; Hancock was threatened with the gaol, and when 
he subsequently, in discharge of his bail, appeared before the chief justice, 
Sir Richard Lister, at Salisbury, he was bound over that “he should not 
go before the King in his proceedings.” This restraint chafed him, and 
by applying to the Protector, Somerset, he got a letter to Sir Richard for 
the discharge of the bond. He delivered it in person at Southampton, and 
whilst doing so the bell rung to sermon :— 


“My lorde asked me whether I mynded too preach? I awnsered yea. My lorde 
sayd unto me that Hampton was a haven towne, and that yf I shold teache such doc- 
trine as I tawght at Sarum the towne wold be divided, and soo sholde hytt be a way 
or a gapp for the enemy to enter in, and therfor he commawnded me that I shold nott 
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preache ther. I awnswered thatt I wold not take thatt for a forbiddyng, butt that 
forsomuch as the people resorted too the church att the ringyng of the bell too heyre 
the worde of God, they shold nott returne whome (home) agayne voyd of God’s word. 
My.lorde sayde agayne unto me tiatt I shold not preache, and thatt ther was on in 
the Tower (meanyng bysshopp Gardnar) that he wold beleve before 400 such as I was. 
I awnsered hym thatt he spake those words betwyxt him and me, but, yf I had record 
of them, he wold nott speake them. Soo my lorde sent for the mayor and hys 
bretherne. Mr. maior asked me whether I wolde be content that an other shold 
supply the rome for me? I awnsered yea; and thatt I was as wylling too heyre the 
word as to preach my self. Soo dyd mr. maior send too on mr. Gryffeth, who dyd 
preache; and my lorde being present, he chalenged him that he, being chefe justice of 
the law », dyd suffer the images in the churche, the idoll hangyng in a string over the 
alter, candlestikes and tapers on them wppon the alter, and the people houoring the 
idoll, contrary too the law; wyth much other good doctrine, I praysed God for hytt. 
And thus were my frends of Sarum thatt were bownde for me discharged there band.” 
—(pp. 76, 77.) 


When Mary came to the throne, and issued her well-known procla- 
mation, ‘‘ whych dyd declare what religion she dyd profes in her yowthe, 
. +++. wylling all her loving subjects too embrace the same,” Hancock 
“took uppon him too reade the proclamation wntoo them, and too declare 
the meaning of hytt.”” This explanation was,— 


“thatt, whereas in the proclamacion she wylled all her loving subjectes too enbrace the 
same religion, they owghtt to enbrace the same in her being there princes, thatt ys 
nott too rebell agaynst her, being there princes, but too lett her alone with her 
religion. This satisfied nott the papistes; but they wolde nedes have ther masking 
mas, and soo dyd olde Thomas Whyght, John Notherel, and others, bwylde upp an 
alter in the churche, and had procured a fytt chaplin, a French prest, on syr Brysse, 
too say there masse; butt there altar was pulled downe, and syr Brysse was fayne too 
hyde hys headd, and the papistes too bwlde them an alter in ollde master Whyght’s 
howse, John Craddeck hys man being clarcke to ring the bell, and too help the prist 
too mass, untyll he was threatned that yf he dyd use too putt hys hand owtt of the 
wyndow too ring the bell, that a band-goon sholde make hym too smartt, thatt he 
sholld nott pull in his hand agayne with ease. 

“Soo had the papistes there mas in mr. Whytte’s howse, and the Chwistians the 
gospel preched openly in the churche, 

“The papistes all soo resorted too the churche too heyre the word of God, nott for 
any love they had too the word, butt too take the preachar in a trypp, for divers 
articles they tooke owtt of my doctrine, of the which they accused me before the 
cownsell, att the tyme of the first parliament; emongst the whych one of them was 
thatt in my doctrine I tawghtt them thatt God had plaged thys realme most justly 
for owr sinns with thre notable plages, the which withowtt spedy repentance wtter 
destruction wold folowe. ... 

“ An other article thatt much offended, for the whych I was exempted owtt of the 
first general pardon thatt qwene Marye grawnted, was thatt I rebuking ther idolatrous 
desyre too have there supersticious ceremonyse and ther idolish mas, and too putt 
downe the gloryowse gospel of Christ Jesus, dyd in my doctrine aske them, how thys 
mowght be donne, and how they wold bring hytt to passe, having the law of the 
realme and the glorious gospel of Jesus Christ agaynst them, and, God being agaynst 
them, in whom they had ther trust ? I sayde, ‘ Yowr trust ys in fleshe; so yow forsake 
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the blessing of God and heape wppon yow hys curse: Jeremi 17. sings: Maledictus 
homo qui confidit in homine, et ponit carnem brachium suum, &e. What fieshe ys 
thatt you trust unto, Stephen Gardnar’s the bysshop of Winchester? “He hath ben 
a Sawle; God make him a Pawle! He hath ben a persequutor; God make hymme 
a faythfall preacher !’ 

“Thes wordes so much offended, thatt I was nott thowghtt worthy to enjoye the 
qwene’s pardon; whereuppon I was cownselled by master Wylliam Thomas, the clarcke 
of the cownsell, for savegard of my lyfe, too flee.”—(pp. 81—84.) 


V. The Defence of Thomas Thackham, Minister, in his Conduct towards 
Julins® Palmer, who was burnt at Newbury, is an earnest disclaimer of 
being concerned in his death, as was stated by Foxe. Foxe merely prints 
the disclaimer in general terms; but his informants repeat their story at 
considerable length and with much bitterness. Strype has given an out- 
line of the matter, under the title of “‘ Informations gathered at Reading, 
1571,” but the whole is worth reading as an example of sixteenth century 
controversy. 

VI. Autobiographical Anecdotes of Edward Underhill, one of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, are by a man who, under the name of the “‘ Hot 
Gospeller,” figures in the works of Miss Strickland, Harrison Ainsworth, 
and other fanciful delineators of the time of the Tudors. Foxe has made 
no use of these papers, but some few extracts appear in Strype. Underhill 
was a Warwickshire squire, who made some figure in courts and camps, 
He, as one of the body guard, attended Henry VIII. to Boulogne, was 
comptroller of the ordnance in an expedition to France in 1549, and seems 
to have been employed on special services, as in arresting one Allen, who 
had prophesied the death of Edward VI., when he took the opportunity 
to seize some of his papers, and these are now printed by Mr. Nichols. 
According to his own account he was often in danger of his life—at one 
time from the rage of “‘juglers and wicked dicers,” whose unlawful pur- 
suits he interfered with, and at others from “a strounge, stowte popysh 
prelate,” the Vicar of Stepney, formerly Abbot of St. Mary de Grace, near 
the Tower, whose parishioner he was; he had, too, a talent for versifying, 
and a ballad of his caused his committal to Newgate on the accession 
of Mary, where, in spite of the solace of his Bible and his lute, he fell sick 
and was like to die. Friends, however, procured his release, and he lived 
to take a part in suppressing Wyatt's rebellion and at the marriage of 
Philip and Mary, both which events he has well described. He lived 
undisturbed during the persecution, having given his enemies to under- 
stand that to interfere with him would be dangerous, and he was alive in 
the year 1561, but how much later is uncertain. 

VII. The Troubles of Thomas Mowntayne, Rector of St. Michael, 
Tower Royal. This is another interesting autobiography. It has been 





© Not Julius, as printed in later editions of Foxe; Mr. Nichols conceives it to be the 
colloquial pronunciation of Josceline. 
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printed by Strype, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Memorials,” with some omissions 
and many errors. A complete and literal copy like the present is therefore 
by no means superfluous. The writer was arrested for continuing to perform 
the Protestant service after it had been prohibited, and was afterwards im- 
prisoned as a traitor, he having accompanied the Duke of Northumberland 
in his march to Cambridge. At length he was released, when, after a brief 
stay in London, where he was recognised, he made his escape to the Con- 
tinent. The chief part of his imprisonment was in Cambridge Castle, 
whence he was once sent for by the sheriff (Sir Oliver Leader), to see if 
he would be “conformable.” His account of the journey is of interest :— 


“After thys, withyn short tyme, the hye shyryffe sent for me home to hys howse 
beyond Huntyngton, to see whether I woold relente or no; tellynge me that he hade 
wrytyn up to the counsell for me, and that yt was their plesure that I shoulde be 
delyveryd yf that I wolde be a confyrmable man to the quenes prosedynges, and. for- 
sake herysy, or eles to remayne yn pryson untyll the nexte sessyons of gale delyvery. 
‘For your good wy], I doo thanke your mastership moste hartelye, and well contentyd 
I hame so to remayn as a prysonar, and rather than to gyve over my faythe for thys 
vayne lyfe which ys but shorte.’ ‘Wel! (sayde he,) I parsave than that yow are no 
chanlyng; yow shall therfore retorne to the place from whence yow came, and there 
abyed your tryall.’ 

“So wee toke our leve of hyme, and came our wayes bake agayne to Huntyngeton, 
and there we laye al that nyghte, I havynge apon one of myne armys a greate braslete 
of yeron iiij fingers brode, faste loked one, and a fyne chayne of iij yardys longe joynyd 
therunto; and beynge bed to supar of one Thomas Whype, marchante of London, with 
otheres, my keper was dyssyeryd to ease me for the tyme, and they wold be bound for 
me, and he to be well recompensyd for so doynge. Thys dyssyer of my frendyes was 
schares (scarce) well lyked of my keapar, bycawse they were Londoneres, and grawnte 
yt he wold not yn no wyse. So, when suppar was done, to our chamber wee wente, 
and anon comyse yn a smythe with a hammer and a greate stapyle. ‘Make yow 
redye, (sayd he,) I pray yow, and goo to bed.’ So I layed me downe apon my bed. 
Then he calde the smythe unto hym, and sayed, ‘ Make faste the staple and the cheyne 
together, and dryffe them faste ynto some parte of the bedstead; for I have harde say, 
(saythe he,) faste byend, faste fyend.’ Than he loked (looked) behyend all the payentyd 
clothes to see yf there were anye mo doores ynto tke chamber than one. That done, 
he locked the dore and caste the keye owte of the wyndow, to the goodman of the 
house, dyssyeryng him to kepe yt save wylle the mornynge. Smale reste I toke that 
nyghte, I was so sore wronge aboughte my wreste that the blud was redy to spyn owte 
at my fyngeres endyes. So, early yn the mornynge we rys and toke our horse, and 
came to Cambrydge castelle to dynner, and then my braslete was taken of myne arme.” 


—(pp. 204, 205.) 


VIII., IX., X., are papers relating to Archbishop Cranmer, many 
passages of which Todd and others have inaccurately ascribed to Strype. 
They are the materials from which Foxe compiled his account of the 
Archbishop, mainly supplied by Ralph Morice, his secretary. The first 
is the Life and Death of Archbishop Cranmer, with which Foxe has 
‘worked up many of the Anecdotes (No. IX.) These are for the first time 
printed complete, from the original among the Parker MSS. in the Library 
of Benet College, Cambridge. No. X. is a communication from Morice to 
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Foxe, though not used by him, which Strype has employed in a modernized 
form in his ‘‘ Memorials of Cranmer.” It is a statement of the liberal views 
of Cranmer as to education. His fellow commissioners wished to elect 
gentlemen’s children only to the newly founded grammar-school of Canter- 
bury, alleging that “all sortes of men maie not goo to scole,”’ and that it 
was meet that the ploughman’s son should be only a ploughman, and the 
artificer’s son only an artificer, while to gentlemen’s sons should be restricted 
all knowledge of government and rule in the commonwealth. The Arch- 
bishop maintained, on the contrary, that this was to limit God’s best gifts, 
and, in effect, often to bestow them on the least worthy, as he had seen 
too many well-born children “ moste unapte to lerne, and very doltes.” 
Hence his conclusion-was, “ Yf the gentilman’s sonne be apte to lernyng, 
lett hym be admitted ; yf not apte, lett the poore mannys childe apte enter 
his rowme.” 

No. XI. contains some brief anecdotes of Mr. Thomas Lawney, one of the 
earliest welcomers of the Protestant doctrines, also communicated to Foxe 
by Morice. 

No. XII. is a Chronicle of the Years 1532—1537, written by a Monk of 

St. Augustine’s, Canterbury ; and No. XIII. is a Summary of Ecclesiastical 
Events in 1554. These are both from Foxe’s papers, and though known 
to Strype, have been little employed by him. The first gives particulars 
of several transactions in Canterbury, particularly the breaking up of its 
great religious establishments, that are not recorded elsewhere; and the 
second preserves some contemporary notices of the formal re-establish- 
ment of Romanism; both therefore are of sufficient interest to be printed 
in extenso. 
. The above is a brief, but probably sufficient indication of the main con- 
tents of this curious volume. As might be expected from the name of its 
editor, each article is very fully annotated, great attention having been 
bestowed on the genealogical portion in particular, beside which there is 
an Appendix of Additional Notes and Documents. One of these, on the 
racking of Anne Askew, is very interesting, especially when taken in con- 
nexion with another on the Protestant Ladies of the Court of Henry VIII. 
It has of late become the fashion to doubt at least, if not positively deny, 
the barbarity of Wriothesley and Rich, on the plea that torture was illegal, 
—as if such a consideration would weigh with Tudor councillors when they 
knew that their sovereign had doubts respecting his queen, and his nieces, 
and hoped by this means to clear them up. Mr. Nichols has carefully 
collected every scrap of evidence, and has established the fact, as it seems 
to us, beyond the possibility of further question. The appendix to Un- 
derhill’s Autobiography, which gives an account of Allen the prophesyer 
and his charms, is very curious, supplemented as it is by particulars of the 
examination of another conjuror, William Wicherly, and notices of several 
other knaves of like kind. 
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Knowing well the value of good indexes, Mr. Nichols has furnished his 
volume with two; one of general character, and another glossarial, divided 
into the heads of (1.) words, (2.) phrases, (3.) proverbs, (4.) oaths; 
(5.) religious names of reproach, and (6.) sobriquets, each containing many 
singular entries. Whether he contemplates undertaking the new edition of 
Strype that he recommends we know not, but certainly his present volume 
shews that he is possessed of many of the chief requisites for the task. 





ARCH ZOLOGY IN IRELAND. 
We reprint the following letter, which has appeared in the “ Dublin Evening 
Mail,” in the hope of obtaining information upon the matter from some of our 


Irish correspondents :— 
* “ Ballinasloe, Sept. 13. 


In the month of July last I sent you the particulars of some ancient regal orna- 
ments which had been found by a countryman, and purchased from him by the Messrs. 
Hynes of this town. The notice I then wrote attracted general attention throughout 
the country, and several persons expressed an anxiety to obtain the ornaments, which 
were of pure gold, and consisted of a crown and collar. An intimation was even sent 
to the authorities, under the regulations of treasure trove, demanding the ornaments— 
of course, at their proper value. They have since been publicly exhibited in the collec- 
tion of the Dublin Society, and much admired by those who relish antiquarian re- 
searches. The Messrs. Hynes offered the countryman a handsome douceur if he would 
point out where he found the relics, but this the wily native knowingly declined to do, 
no doubt expecting that other articles of value might yet be discovered in the same 
locality. He has, however, at length divulged the particulars. 

“The man resided at a place called Skea, near the celebrated ruins of Clonmacnoise, 
on the brink of the Shannon. In the course of some agricultural operations he re- 
moved a large flag, which opened the passage to a spacious cavern, in which were found 
the crown and collar, together with some ancient bronze weapons and several utensils 
used for culinary purposes. The discoverer of this singular labyrinth kept it concealed 
from the knowledge of any one for a considerable length of time, but at length he has 
been induced to shew it to a very few individuals under a promise of secresy; and, as 
he is about to leave this country for Australia, he intends for a consideration to lead 
the way to this curious subterranean chamber, evidently the retreat of the ancient 
monarchs who reigned in the locality. 

“A friend of mine, who has been in the cavern, says that he was so fortunate as to 
have unveiled to his astonished view the intricacies of this hidden apartment and many 
singular vestiges of a defunct race. It was, no doubt, at once a fortalice and residence. 
The hard-pressed chieftain and his followers found in its recesses the most per‘ect 
security and concealment, for if any pursuers had the temerity to tread the tortuous 
windings of the entrance, certain destruction was sure to reach them ere they reached 
the apartments, several feet below the surface of what appears to be a limestone crag. 

“I forgot to say that among other relics of bygone days are ten elaborately orna- 
mented slabs, of an octagonal form, and bearing long inscriptions in the Ogham cha- 
racter. ‘There are few who will be able to unravel the story which these venerable 
records display to the eyes of the curious. No doubt they will yet form the subject 
of study and research to the antiquary and the learned. The discovery of this won- 
derful cavern throws much light on the legends of Brien O’Donoghoe, and to this 
means of retreat from his enemies is no doubt due the story of his compact with the 
Evil One, from the consequences of which the Abbot St. Kieran is said to have re- 
leased him. I intend to explore this retreat of the ancient chieftains of this neigh- 
bourhood on an early day, and to supply you with a description in detail,” 





CHARACTERISTICS OF OLD CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, &c., IN 
THE MAINLAND ayv WESTERN ISLANDS or SCOTLAND®. 


WE opened this handsome and sumptuous volume with great expecta- 
tions; it appeared to contain a great deal of interesting information com- 
bined with some amusement ; we laid it down again, after patiently wading 
through it for some hours, with a painful sense of oppression and weariness. 
We are very reluctant to speak harshly of the book or its author, of whom 
we know nothing, as he does not give us his name or any clue to his 
antecedents: he is evidently a man of considerable industry, and per- 
severance, and a firm determination to carry out his object; and he is 
entitled to great credit for applying himself diligently to a careful investiga- 
tion of a number of small islands seldom visited or examined, and not easy 
of access: his intentions were all of the best, we only regret that he was 
not better prepared to give the results of his investigations in a more 
readable form; he is not devoid of ability, and can write pleasantly when 
he permits himself to write naturally. Unfortunately, he seems to have 
considered it necessary always to walk upon stilts when he had to labour 
at the important task he had set himself of describing the early architecture 
of these Islands. He has altogether mistaken his vocation; if he had con- 
tented himself with writing a pocket guide-book for travellers in those 
regions, he would have made a useful and an entertaining book ; but to write 
a readable book upon architecture a man must have travelled, he must be 
able to compare the buildings of one country with those of another, must 
be well acquainted with the history of those countries, and be prepared to 
shew the natural connection between their buildings and their history. The 
author of the work before us, worthy and excellent man as we believe him 
to be from external evidence, is sadly deficient in these qualifications. He 
has studied the architecture of Scotland thoroughly, and this is great praise ; 
he knows something of the corresponding buildings of England and France, 
but apparently from books only, and those books almost entirely the works 
published by the Cambridge Camden Society, now the Ecclesiological 
Society: but it must have been in its earlier days and in its original form 
that this writer became acquainted with its works, unfortunately for himself 
and his readers. The mass of confusion, the quantity of unreadable and 
almost unintelligible stuff which he has piled together in consequence, is 
hardly credible, and is very much to be regretted on every account. 

The first half of the volume is taken up with what are called MAINLAND 





® “Characteristics of Old Church Architecture, &c., in the Mainland and Western 
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CHARACTERISTICS, which have nothing whatever to do with the second half, 
on Istanpd Cuaracteristics. The first half relates to the churches of the 
Lowland Scots, and it is this part of the volume which is thrown into such 
hopeless confusion by the attempts at fine writing, the use and abuse of 
hard words when plain ones would have come more naturally and have 
been more intelligible, and the vain attempt to fit the Camdenian nomen- 
clature to Scotch architecture, which renders the book perfectly bewildering. 
The first chapter treats of the NoRMAN PERIOD, and this is one of the best 
parts of the book ; there is something definite about it, and we can follow it, 
though we have not found anything new; the structures spoken of do not 
materially differ from the corresponding buildings in England and France. 
But we cannot understand why in this chapter we are to be told that 
“Kelso, founded and said to have been commenced in 1128, is almost 
wholly transitional Romanesque, of late florid character.”” The “ Norman 
period,” given in the margin, is something definite and intelligible, but 
“ transitional Romanesque’”’ is altogether vague, indefinite, and unintelli- 
gible; Romanesque is generally understood as an imitation of Roman, and 
is a very comprehensive term, useful in its way, but by no means synonymous 
with Norman, as this writer supposes; and Mr. Fergusson having used it 
in quite a different sense, makes the use of this term rather tend to con- 
fusion than anything else, and transitional Romanesque may be of almost 
any style and any period. It appears that the pure Norman style continued 
in use in Scotland to rather a later period than in England, and generally 
to quite the end of the twelfth century; and some singular varieties of this 
style are given in outline woodcuts. The tower of Dunning has evidently 
been a fortress as well as a church tower, as shewn by the putlog-holes, for 
throwing out the wooden galleries or scaffolding, called howrds by the 
French writers on military architecture; probably the word is the same as 
the English hoards or boards, hoarding or boarding, but the name matters 
little, their use has been admirably described by M. Viollet-le-Duc, and 
should have been here referred to. The horse-shoe form applied to a belfry- 
window at Muthill is new to us; it is common at a certain period as applied 
to the chancel-arch, or to vaulting in some parts of England, as at Glou- 
cester, but we do not remember to have seen it applied to a window. The 
details of this example would in England be of the time of Henry I., in 
Scotland they may be later: the same may be said of the tower of Markinch. 
The three round towers of Scotland, Egilsha, Brechin, and Abernethy are 
identical with those of Ireland. The remarks on these are sensible, but 
something more definite might have been said about the date of them; 
we believe there is evidence that the one at Brechin was built in the eleventh 
century, and the Norman windows in that at Abernethy mark that also as 
of about the same period, or later. The very curious imitation of the Nor- 
man style with all its details in the Scottish castles of the sixteenth century 
should have been mentioned. 
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The second chapter treats of the First Porntep Preriop. What is 
that? In England it is evidently the latter half of the twelfth century, 
when the pointed arch was commonly used with details of mixed character. 
The pointed arch was fully established before Gothic mouldings and foliage 
were introduced. In Scotland nearly the same change took place, but in 
general about half a century later. We see nothing to remark upon in 
this chapter beyond the confusion arising from this nomenclature. If it had 
been called the Zarly Scorrisn style we should all have known what we 
were about ; it closely resembles the Harly Enauisu style, but differs from 
it sufficiently to mark its national character. 

The third chapter treats of the Seconp PorntEp Prriop, and here we 
are more at sea than ever. We are expressly told at the beginning of the 
chapter, that owing to the disturbed state of the country, arising from the 
“fierce contentions of a disputed succession,’ there are no churches in 
Scotland during the period corresponding to the reigns of the three 
Edwards in England, where architecture was then in its greatest perfec- 
tion. There being, therefore, no churches in Scotland of the style which the 
Camdenians attempted to christen Seconp PornTep, our author applies 
this term to their TH1rp PornTED PeERIopD, that is, to the singular imita- 
tion and mixture of the English and French styles of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which prevailed in Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth : 
a style which in many instances was developed into what may fairly be 
called the National Gothic Style of Scotland, but the name of Szconp 
PornTED applied to it is absolute nonsense. This is not the fault of the 
author, on the contrary, much credit is due to him for his diligent and 
careful observations, but it is the reductio ad absurdum of the system of 
nomenclature adopted by the Ecclesiological Society, which renders it 
necessary to apply the same name to the style of the fourteenth century 
and that of the sixteenth. The proper use of technical names is to assist 
the memory and to make a description more clear; the effect of this un- 
fortunate attempt to change the established nomenclature on erroneous 
principles is to puzzle and bewilder those who attempt honestly to make 
use of it, and to cause utter confusion in place of clearness. 

The fourth chapter, or the second half of the volume, treats of the 
churches of the Western Islands, interspersed with amusing personal 
anecdotes of the author’s voyages and travels among them. The early 
architecture of these Islands is purely and entirely Irish; there is no distinc- 
tion whatever between them and the same class of buildings in Ireland, 
and they have nothing in common with the churches of the Lowland 
Scotch to which the first half of this book relates. The author has 
entirely ignored the fact that these Islands belonged to Vorway until the 
middle of the thirteenth century, that is, until long after all these churches 
were built. It is a curious historical question, which has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated, whether the buildings of this class originated with 
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the Scots settled in Ireland, or whether similar structures are found in 
Norway, or any of the other Scandinavian kingdoms. 

We do not wish to part on bad terms with our author; we respect his 
enterprise and his energy, and only regret that so much of it has been 
thrown away, owing to his having followed a will-of-the-wisp which has 
led him into a muddle. We will not do him the injustice of quoting any of 
his descriptions of buildings without the woodcuts which are necessary to 
make them intelligible, but we subjoin a few extracts to shew what an ex- 
cellent and amusing guide-book he might have made, and only regret we 
have not room for more: his excursion to the Island of Ronay, in particular, 
is admirably told, but it is too long to extract. 


“Did we not know that recreative travel is, in most part, but home-restlessness and 
routine, it would not be easy, perhaps, to fathom the meaning of that throng which, 
day by day throughout ‘the season,’ keeps hurrying headlong from Port Crinan to 
Oban, without seeming ever to think it worth while to halt at the little insulated 
spots lying, brimful of beauty, on the right hand and on the left hand between. 

“That the purposeless tourist, dreaming at best of his tea-dinner at the ‘Cale- 
donian,’ should here, as everywhere, skip so much of what he professes to worship, is 
of small consequence, certainly,—‘ honey,’ says Sancho, ‘was not made for the mouth 
of an ass,’—but the ornithologist, the botanist, the geologist, or even your crazy eccle- 
siologist—that he should be so seldom met with in such felicitous and fecund places, 
is indeed a marvel, possible of explanation only by supposing that, in recreative travel, 
as in matters more serious, we are ever for getting over much ground, ever for going 
long distances, and ever being never able to away with anything near to our noses. 

“Or is it, after all, only because there are no houses of public entertainment in 
these secluded places, that you seek no acquaintance with them? ‘Tush! try your 
luck, man, and know by simple finding out, that any house you choose to enter is 
your inn, and a good one, too, for all you should in reason stand in need of, if you but 
put to your hand to do a few odd jobs for your own behoof, eschew vulgar airs, and 
feel full of your object. 

“But, have you an object ?—a hobby ?—a whim ?—give it any name—is it some- 
thing you love ?—Well, then, without thinking of what you shall eat, or of what you 
shall drink, or where you shall pillow your head, just drop ashore, and learn from the 
merest self-sufficiency, not only how easy and pleasant it is to go out of the beaten 
track, but how often, too, the leaving of it must be repeated before you can know 
aught of highland Scotland. 

“It is no part of my engagement to expatiate upon the eye and mind delight there 
is within these Lorn islands, wasting—to the heedless traveller, at any rate—its foison 
on the ocean air, else, peradventure, I might fly off with it into unapproachable 
regions of poetic rapture! Therefore I stick to sober narrative—a more drudging 
vehicle, truly, but manageable, and like ‘the barber’s chair, it fits all buttocks.’”— 
(pp. 134, 135.) 

“Eilean Naomh, or Holy Island, is the southernmost of four small islands, forming 
what is sometimes called the Garvelloch range, lying nearly midway between Searba 
and Mull. ; 

“My first visit to it was from Kiels on the Knapdale coast, under the conduct of 
one Archibald Campbell, a bred seaman, who having tired of an unqualified ocean-life, 
was amusing himself with looking after a bit of obdurate farm, and the ferrying over 
her Majesty’s mail te her kilted lovites in Jura. But, as the mail was only an occa- 
sional affair, and as the farm could, at a pinch, be very well left to look after itself, 
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Archy was your man, at a moment’s notice, for Eilean Naomh, or for anything else 
you could devise as a means of helping him off with a part of his superfluous leisure. 

“It might have been about midnight when I arrived at the ferry-house, and 
Archy, after briefly talking over the business, and settling for its commencement at an 
early hour, retired to an inner apartment for a snatch of preparatory repose, leaving 
me to find, in default of a more inviting dormitory, what rest I could on a couple of 
wooden chairs drawn up to the fire. 

“A Highlandman, once you have got him fairly into motion, is generally as steady, 
persevering, and zealously disposed, in the pushing through with his work, as could be 
desired ; but allow him his own time to begin it—let him be a moment alone to think 
more, or, properly speaking no more, about it—indulge him but for an instant to go 
about any straggling affair—furnish him, in short, with an opportunity of doing any- 
thing but at once going down to his boat and setting it adrift,—and, the chances are, 
your morning and noon are idled away in useless doorside remonstrance, and the wasted 
sun goes down on your as useless wrath. 

“ Aurora came forth from her silver shrine, and from his golden tabernacle, eftsoons 
the sun; but no Archy Campbell to bid the gracious visitants good-morrow. I pushed 
his door ajar; out-forth, on the instant, a latrant rabblement of ducks and hens from 
below the sleeper’s crib, wild with the pangs of their nocturnal fast,—yet the sleeper 
slumbered on in sweet forgetfulness of bargains past or to come. Letting the noisy 
bipeds escape to the enjoyment of their out-door freedom, I returned and jogged the 
sluggard’s shoulder—‘ Archy!? Archy startled out an ‘oich!’ in a tone expressive of 
something between a ‘yes!’ and ‘what is it?’ hastily erecting himself at the same 
moment on his elbows and knees, as if he were going to spring head foremost out of 
the bed. The nature of the alarm, however, becoming almost presently apparent, 
Archy forthwith dropped leisurely down again into his former position, with a yawn 
80 indicative of genuine distress, that I was fain to leave him to himself, and take my 
chance of whatever an hour or two of the future would bring forth. 

“ Hours and more hours rolled on, and Archy, now fresh as a giant, dribbled about 
as though much in want of something todo; yet the Eilean Naomh engagement never 
seemed to get forward by the merest hair-breadth to anything resembling a towardly 
condition. There is ever a lion in the way of your lazy or irresolute man, and Archy’s 
path to the sacred island was full of that animal. At eight o’clock—we would take 
some breakfast : at nine—it was time enough: at ten—there was no wind: at eleven 
—the island was a long way off—LEilean Mor was much nearer—LEilean Mor was 
a pretty island—we would go to Eilean Mir—it would be just the same thing ! 

“*No, no, no! I am here to get to Eilean Naomh, and unless you can go to i¢, and 
go this instant, I shall be off from Kiels to try my luck at another place.’ 

“In less than ten minutes Archy walked resolvedly down to the boat with a keg of 
water on his shoulder. A thing begun, says the proverb, is half ended; but Archy’s 
beginning looked uncommonly like the very ending itself, so long was it before he 
came back for his second instalment, which lay awaiting him in the shape of a huge 
kettle and some morsels of provend tied up in a handkerchief. In course of time, how- 
ever, these also got on their way, and our second ‘hand’—a stout lad of eighteen— 
following closely up with an armfull of peats—everything was declared ready for the 
start,—only—just in time! Archy had forgotten (of all things!) his watch, and that 
being gone for and gotten—where was the tiller? But, to skip over some three- 
quarters of an hour, or so—matters got righted at last, and ere long we were creeping 
into the little bay of Charsaig, a few miles northward of Kiels. Here, anchored to the 
point of a rock, I was left in command, whilst my comrades went over to Tayvallich 
for some ‘small deer,’ wherewith to supplement the somewhat ingustable contents of 
the ferryhouse keg and kettle. By the time they were back from the expedition, a 
breeze had sprung up; and scudding briskly before it, we were quickly at the mouth 
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of Corryvreckan, but had to make a halting on Jura until the flood, which was running 
impetuously through that more dreaded, perhaps, than dangerous passage, had some- 
what subsided. 

“At our re-starting the wind was greatly fallen, and before we reached the middle 
of the gulf it was almost a dead calm. Archy looked around anxiously for a minute or 
two, and then taking out his dial, said that if we didn’t get out of it soon, we should 
have the ebb upon us, and then ‘we would see fun!’ What kind of fun was to be ex- 
pected in such a lugubrious-looking place I could not imagine, unless it were a whirl 
in the jaws of Charybdis; and as that, after a moment’s consideration, did not seem 
to either of us precisely the sort of thing we had come in search of, we determined to 
take lustily to the oars, and be, if possible, out of it before the opening of the enter- 
tainment. 

“Matters were managed to a nicety; our boat, though a heavy one, was bolted 
through the current and shunted into still water. It had cost some tugging, however ; 
and a little overcome by it, the boat was left to her pleasure, whilst we took rest, and 
a mouthful of the gear which had been put on board at Charsaig.”—(pp. 187—139.) 

“ Of this lot of Beatons, Neil seems to have been the most celebrated, and so prompt 
and potent were his cures, particularly of ‘ Running-sores, grevious Headaches, Coughs, 
and pains in the Belly,’ that patients flocked to him from all places, ever so distant, 
for the benefit of his vegetable juices, extracted from ‘Plants and Roots after a 
Chymical way, peculiar to himself,—or rather, as was quietly surmised, to the devil, 
from whom, for a consideration, payable at a certain date, he had been favoured with 
the Recipe. Fame imputatively derived from such a source was likely enough not 
greatly coveted by the Skye Doctor, but consciousness of his want of orthodox training 
probably induced him to wink at the compliment. Knowledge of Pathology must be 
gotten laboriously, and at cost, somehow, and if Neil Beaton didn’t get what he knew 
of it from a familiar, where was Neil Beaton’s diploma to shew that he had it from 
hands more reputable? So, with Doctor Neil there could be but two ways of it, 
namely, either to acknowledge his Friend and the IO JU, or be ‘the illiterate Em- 
perick’ which Martin styles him, ‘who never appeared in the quality of a Physician 
until he arrived at the age of Forty Years, and then also without the advantage of 
Education.’”—(p. 146.) 

“Looking about for my companion, who after our arrival had slipped out of sight, 
I found him crumpled up in the bottom of a sand-pit, not exactly asleep—for to any 
creature less ardent than a salamander, absolute repose in such a place, and on such 
a day, would have been simply impracticable—but in a state indicating a nearer ap- 
proach to it than could have been imagined possible. The air was intensely hot, and 
I thought, as I looked at the overcome condition of poor Murdoch, and the open arid 
track lying yet before us, glowing under the effulgence of a mid-day sun, that a 
mouthful of trestarig, or even of the thin ale which the bond fide could have gotten in 
Martin’s time, would have done neither of us much harm.’”—(p. 155.) 





RESTORATION OF LAVENHAM CHURCH. 


Tue noble Perpendicular church of Lavenham, in Suffolk, is at present 
in course of restoration, and what has been already done is effected in good 
taste. We regret to hear, however, as too often happens, that the work 
turns out to be much more expensive than was at first contemplated, and 
funds are urgently wanted to carry it to a satisfactory conclusion. From 
a local paper (the “ Bury Post”) we see that the roof of the nave, which 
was in a very dangerous state, has been secured, the lead has been re- 
newed, the interior has been cleared of its many coats of whitewash, an 
ugly organ-gallery has been swept away, and the fine east window (for- 
merly blocked at its lower part) restored to its true proportions :— 

“It is now filled with stained glass, representing the Crucifixion, with an inscription 
from the Litany, and the Virgin and St.John, St. Peter and St. Paul, in the lower 
lights; the emblems of the Evangelists above, and a ‘Majesty’ in the apex; whilst 
a Latin inscription intimates that it has been placed there by the Rector (the Rev. 
J. M. Croker) as a memorial to his parents. Messrs. Lavers and Barraud are the 
artists, and its execution (especially in the chief figure) is exceedingly good. The 
window on the south side of the communion-table is.also to be filled with stained glass, 
representing the infant life of Christ, and the west window with the life of St. Peter, 
to whom the church is dedicated, both these being the gifts of Messrs. Thompson, the 
Rector’s brothers-in-law. 

“The sums collected for the undertaking have amounted to about £1,450, of which 
the parishioners have liberally raised £300 by rate, and. a somewhat larger sum by 
voluntary contributions, and the Rector and his family and friends have supplied a 
large portion of the remainder; but, when the paving and fitting up of the chancel 
have been completed, these resources will be exhausted, leaving nothing for the aisle 
roofs, which are in a deplorable state—not even weather-tight, and for restoring which 
£300 or £400 will be required, reserving for some future time the re-seating of the 
church, which is highly desirable.” 

To complete these works an appeal, which we trust will be successful, 
is now made to the public by the Rector. The church has been pro- 
nounced by Mr. Penrose, the architect under whose direction the works 
are carried on, to be the finest Perpendicular church in England ; and con- 
sidering the change which has taken place in the little “town” of Laven- 
ham since the days when its prosperous clothiers lent their aid to rear this 
house to God’s honour, the call which is now made upon all who love the 
Church, to rescue the edifice from dilapidation, and to restore it to its 
pristine strength and beauty, ought not to be disregarded. 
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THE MUSEUM FORMED DURING THE RECENT ARCH Z0- 
LOGICAL MEETING AT PETERBOROUGH. 

We have already stated that time did not allow of a Catalogue being 
drawn up by the Directors of the Museum of the many curious and 
valuable objects that had been collected at Peterborough, and therefore 
in our former report we could give but a very inadequate idea of the result 


of their labours. 


The courtesy of one of their number now allows us to 


present the following réswmé, which was necessary to the completeness of 


our account of the Congress. 


Tue collections, which during the recent 
archeological meeting at Peterborough 
were examined by a large number of visi- 
tors with so much satisfaction, commenced 
with the relics of flint and stone, the ear- 
liest traces to be found of the hand of 
man, the only sources of information, 
scanty as they may be, in regard to the 
very obscure period of primeval occupa- 
tion. With the numerous types of wea- 
pons and implements of stone, many of 
them brought together from the adjacent 
district, or from the fen-country of East 
Anglia, so remarkably productive of pri- 
meval remains, a curious group of objects 
was exhibited, being the weapons of flint 
from the tertiary drift in this country and 
in the north of France, the occurrence of 
which, with the remains of the mammoth 
and other extinct animals, has lately pre- 
sented so interesting a problem to the 
antiquary no less than to the geologist. 
The chief forms of flint axes, &c., from the 
bed at Hoxne in Suffolk, and from the 
valley of the Somme in Picardy, were well 
illustrated by the selection shewn in the 
Institute’s Museum, and accompanied by 
an extensive assemblage of the flint flakes, 
knives, arrow-heads, and other objects, 
chiefly from more northern localities. 
From these vestiges of races long for- 
gotten, the visitor proceeded to the wea- 
pons of bronze, shewing no slight degree 
of skill in metallurgy, and in casting ob- 
jects suited to the daily requirements of 
a more advanced condition of society. 
Numerous remarkable relics of this class 
were contributed from the Ely Museum, 


and also by Mr. A. Trollope, the Rev. 
Greville Chester, the Rev. J. Beck, Mr. 
C. Tucker, Mr. Brackstone, &c. From celts 
and spears, and well-tempered blades of 
bronze, of which East Anglia presents 
many skilfully formed examples, we pro- 
ceed to the traces of Roman dominion,— 
person:l ornaments, pottery, weapons, and 
tools of iron, with the innumerable relics 
found on sites of Roman occupation, such 
as Castor and Water Newton, and numer- 
ous localities in Northamptonshire and ad- 
jacent parts. 

These relics, however, scarcely present 
such varied and striking features of in- 
terest as are to be found in those of the 
Anglo-Saxon age, or in those of more rare 
occurrence which may be associated with 
the inroads of Scandinavian races, by whom 
the district was frequently overrun. The 
Marchioness of Huntly contributed to the 
museum numerous Saxon relics, urns, or- 
naments, and weapons found at Botolph- 
bridge; and Sir Henry Dryden’s valuable 
collection of relics of the same period in- 
cluded specimens of very curious and varied 
character, presenting evidence of no slight 
advance in metallurgical skill and in social 
progress. Amongst the miscellaneous an- 
tiquities of the earlier periods may be 
mentioned these contributed by Mr. M. 
H. Bloxam, of Rugby, and by Mr. God- 
dard, of Leicester, a locality which has 
been especially productive of remains of 
the Roman period; and numerous in- 
teresting relics were entrusted for exhibi- 
tion from the local museums at Ely and 
Wisbech; and also an extensive assem- 
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blage of minor relics collected by the Rev. 
Greville Chester at Dunwich, which serve 
to prove not only the existence of an ex- 
tensive population or city now destroyed 
by inroads of the ocean near that. position 
on the coasts of East Anglia, but supply 
to the geologist undeniable evidence of 
the great changes which have occurred 
even within the range of historic times. 

Numerous valuable examples of me- 
dieval art were displayed, such as a casket 
formed of the tusk of the narwhal, curi- 
ously sculptured with subjects of Scan- 
dinavian legendary story, and inscribed 
with Runes: this remarkable object, for- 
merly preserved in the treasury of a ca- 
thedral in France, was brought by the 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, Mr. Franks. Several sculptures 
in ivory were also exhibited by Mr. Webb, 
Mr. Philip Howard, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, and Mr. Edmund Waterton. To 
the distinguished antiquary last named 
the museum was indebted not only for an 
unique assemblage of ancient jewellery 
and goldsmiths’ work, consisting of rings 
of every period and of all countries, a col- 
lection which extends to not less than 400 
examples of great value, but he also con- 
tributed some fine enamels from Italy, 
works of the twelfth century: and the art 
of enamel, to which the choicest relics of 
medieval taste owe their chief beauty, was 
illustrated by specimens from the collec- 
tions of Mr. C. J. Palmer, of Yarmouth, 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Albert Way, Mr. Octavius 
Morgan, M.P., and from the precious stores 
of art at Castle Ashby. 

Mr. Morgan brought two collections, of 
special character, which attracted no slight 
attention, one of them being a series of 
the massive highly-ornamented rings of 
the fifteenth century, bearing the arms, 
names, and insignia of certain popes and 
high ecclesiastical dignitaries, and possibly 
intended to serve as tokens of investiture, 
or of authority delegated to envoys or am- 
bassadors. The other collection contri- 
buted by the same gentleman consisted of 
the richly-wrought chamberlains’ keys, in- 
signia of office, decorated with the heraldry 
and devices of the numerous sovereign 
princes of Europe, with the state and 
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etiquette of whose courts these curious re- 
lics are associated. 

Several curious specimens of ancient 
plate were exhibited by Lady Rodney, 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. C. Tucker, the Marquis 
of Northampton, &c., and some beautiful 
jewellery of various periods by the Rev. 
James Beck; a bracelet formed of Mace- 
donian gold coins of Philip and Alexander 
the Great, by the Rev. W. Hamilton 
Thompson; an enamelled and jewelled 
elephant, the badge of a Danish order of 
knighthood, with the initials of Charles 
VIL., by Mr. Morgan; a richly jewelled 
aigrette, such as was worn by James I. 
and the gallants of his court, also a book- 
cover, superbly decorated with gold and 
silver, from the collection of Mr. H. Catt. 

A series of very choice illuminated MSS., 
of all periods and schools of art, was 
brought by Mr. Tite, M.P.; and an ex- 
tensive exemplification of the earliest pro- 
ductions of typography, by: the Rev. J. 
Fuller Russell, including many rarevolumes 
from the presses of Caxton and Wynkin de 
Worde; “The Shepherd’s Kalendar,” by 
Julian Notary, 1510; an unique bull of 
Leo X., printed by Pynson ; also the first 
edition of the celebrated letter of Colum- 
bus, 1493, relating his discovery of Ame- 
rica: it was long supposed to have been 
lost, and was unknown to Robertson when 
he wrote the “ History of America.” Mr. 
Wells exhibited the silver censer, and the 
ship or vessel for containing incense, found 
in draining Whittlesey Mere, and sup- 
posed to have belonged to Ramsey Abbey. 
Some glazed pottery found at the same 
time was also sent by the Hon. Mrs. Wat- 
son, from Rockingham Castle. These ob- 
jects had probably been thrown into the 
Mere for concealment at the time of the 
suppression of the monasteries. 

Numerous other objects of interest were 
exhibited in the Archeological Museum, 
but its most striking features of attraction 
to the majority of visitors consisted in the 
collection of portraits of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and relics associated with her his- 
tory, and especially with the termination 
of her captivity in the castle of Fother- 
inghay. The veil worn by Mary on that 
occasion was sent by Sir John Stuart 
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Hippesley, bart. It came into the pos- 
session of the Countess of Arundel im- 
mediately after the execution of the Queen 
of Scots, and was subsequently in the 
possession of James II., from whom it 
descended to Cardinal Yorke, by whom it 
was presented to the father of the present 
possessor. With this relic was shewn the 
gold rosary and crucifix worn by Mary 
Stuart on the morning of her death, and 
entrusted to the Institute by the kindness 
of Mrs. Howard, of Corby Castle, with 
several other interesting objects. The 
Hon. Geo. Fitzwilliam contributed the 
beautiful jewelled watch preserved at 
Milton, with the tradition that it had be- 
longed to Mary; also two miniatures of 
the Queen of Scots in early life, and the 
portrait of James I. in his sixth year, an 
object of remarkable interest, as having 
been presented by Mary Stuart (at whose 
bed’s head this portrait of her son had 
usually hung) to Sir William Fitzwilliam, 
on the day of her execution, as a token of 
her sense of his kind usage towards her. 
The Duke of Marlborough permitted four 
miniatures from the Blenheim collection 
to be added to the series, which was fur- 
ther enriched by the precious cameo, en- 
trusted by the Duke of Buccleuch, with 
several other inestimable works of art, 
namely, the heads of Mary Stuart and 
Darnley, exquisitely cut upon onyx, and 
attributed to Valerio Vicentino. _ This 
masterpiece of Italian art was obtained at 
a large price at the dispersion of the Hertz 
collection. The portraits exhibited of 
Mary Stuart, including paintings of life- 
size, miniatures, and engraved portraits, 
or engravings and photographs of the 
most remarkable existing types in the 
royal and other collections, presented the 
most curious series hitherto brought to- 
gether in illustration of the difficult ques- 
tion what may be considered as the 
veritable portraiture of the Queen of 
Scots. 

Great as the discrepancy may be a- 
mong the portraits attributed to Mary 
Stuart, a succession of authentic types 
may easily be pointed out. The earliest 
was doubtless that executed from the 
life during her residence at the court of 
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France. There is evidence that she sent 
her portrait in 1555 as a present to her 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, Regent of 
Scotland, then in Edinburgh ; and a pleas- 
ing drawing in crayons, entrusted to the 
Institute by the Earl of Carlisle, has been 
cited by Prince Labanoff as the earliest 
existing type possibly of that portraiture, 
and executed, as shewn by a contemporary 
inscription, when Mary was aged nine 
years and six months. Her portrait at a 
somewhat later age, and representing her 
as the affianced spouse of the Dauphin, 
(afterwards Francis II.,) was taken by 
the court painter, Francois Clouet, called 
Janet. Of this period there was ex- 
hibited a very pleasing example, recently 
obtained from France by the distinguished 
collector of medieval art, Mr. Magniac: 
it is inscribed La Royne Dauphine. Of 
another, of beautiful character, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Howard, of Greystoke Castle, 
a fac-simile was shewn, and also several 
old reproductions, including one from 
Madrid, contributed by Sir Woodbine 
Parish, with others slightly varied in 
costume or details, contributed by Mr. 
Botfield, M.P., from Norton-hall, by Mr. 
Newman Smith, by Mr. Philip Howard, 
from his interesting Stuart collections at 
Corby Castle, and also photographs of 
several others in various public collections. 
By the gracious permission of the Queen, 
the curious portrait of Mary preserved at 
Hampton Court, and bearing the crowned 
cipher of Charles I., evidence that it was 
in his possession when Prince of Wales, 
was entrusted for exhibition. It pourtrays 
her clad in the white mourning customary, 
according to French royal etiquette, on 
the death of Francis II. A fine con- 
temporary drawing in crayons, from Dr. 
Wellesley’s collection, was placed with 
this picture, and also copies of similar 
drawings in the imperial collections at 
Paris and elsewhere. Her Majesty was 
also pleased to enrich the series with four 
choice miniatures from her collection at 
Windsor, one of them being identified as 
having belonged to Charles I., and of the 
most authentic character as a contempo- 
rary portraiture, probably from the life. 
A small painting on panel, representing 
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Mary in the sunshine of her residence 
in France, was sent by Colonel Meyrick, 
from Goodrich Court. The Earl Spencer 
sent from Althorp four remarkable por- 
traits of the Queen of Scots, in her early 
years, with one, of much interest, repre- 
senting Francis II. Two curious paint- 
ings were obtained through the kindness 
of the Duke of Hamilton, which are pre- 
served in his private apartments at Holy- 
rood Palace: one of these, however, ap- 
peared to be the portrait of Mary, Queen 
of England, and painted in 1532. A 
charming and most authentic miniature, 
from Mr.C. S. Bale’s collection, presented 
the true features and expression of Mary 
Stuart’s countenance in 1579, the date 
which it bears. About that time, as we 
learn from her letter to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, written during her captivity 
at Sh: ffield, some painter, whose name is 
unfortunately not recorded in the letter, 
was engaged in completing her portrait, 
the only one, probably, taken from the 
life at that period of her long imprison- 
ment in England; and according to tra- 
dition, the fine whole-length portrait pre- 
served at Hardwick - hall, and sent to 
enrich the series by the permission of the 
Duke of Devonshire, has been regarded as 
the identical painting to which the letter 
refers. The picture is dated 1578, with 
the artist’s name,“ P. Oudry, pinxit.” This 
portrait appears to have been much in 
request, and numerous good copies exist, 
of which one was exhibited by Colonel 
Fraser, of Castle Fraser, Aberdeenshire, 
where it forms part of a royal Scottish 
series executed about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. Of the latest 
portraitures of Mary, towards the ‘close 
of her captivity at Fotheringhay, several 
copies and photographs were produced to 
render the series more complete: these 
included the full-length at Windsor, at- 
tributed to Mytens; the duplicate of the 
same painting, bequeathed to the Scotch 
College at Douai by Elizabeth Curle, one 
of Mary Stuart’s attendants, who was 
present at her execution; the portrait of 
Mary introduced on the mural monument 
of that lady in the church of St. Andrew 
at Antwerp; and lastly, a very similar and 
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contemporary portrait in possession of 
Lord Greenock. 

Beside those already mentioned, por- 
traits and engravings of considerable in- 
terest were contributed by Sir John Trol- 
lope, Bart., the Mayor of Coventry, Mr. 
J. H. Matthews, Mr. Slade, Mr. Colnaghi, 
Mr. Graves, Miss Agnes Strickland, Mr. 
David Laing, the Rev. C. Caldwell, &c, 
The Hon. Mrs. Stuart Mackenzie exhibited 
a valuable little half-length of Darnley ; 
and two fine crayon drawings representing 
him were sent by Dr. Wellesley and Mr. 
Colnaghi, the latter having been in the 
collection of the late Mr. Utterson. Tie 
Duke of Devonshire permitted the remark- 
able portraits of James V., King of Scots, 
and Mary of Lorraine, his second queen, 
the parents of Mary Stuart, to be sent from 
Hardwick, and an interesting comparison 
was thus obtained to the portrait of Mary 
of Lorraine in later life from Hampton 
Court, sent by her Majesty, and also to 
crayon drawings, of one of which, now in 
the British Museum, a copy had been sup- 
plied by Mr. Carpenter, the other drawing 
being one preserved with that of Darnley 
before mentioned, and exhibited by Mr. 
Colnaghi. The portraits of Mary of Lor- 
raine have frequently been confounded 
with those of Mary Stuart, and such a 
comparison as was thus supplied appeared 


‘of considerable advantage in connection 


with the exhibition contemplated. 

Of Cromwell and his times, numerous 
illustrations were to be found in the Mu- 
seum of the Institute. The relics of the 
field of Naseby, buff-coats, swords,: and 
other weapons, &c., were inspected with 
interest ; also the large plan of the battle, 
exhibited by Mr. Stopford, with the ori- 
ginal steel matrix of the seal for the Parlia- 
ment, a work of the skilful Simon, by 
whom the fine seals of the time of the 
Protectorate were executed. Of these the 
complete series was brought by Mr. Ready, 
of the British Museum. The Society of 
Antiquaries of London sent Cromwell’s 
sword, and another engraved with his 
portrait and devices was supplied from 
the Dover Museum. The celebrated Crom- 
well miniatures, from the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s rich collection, were much ad- 
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mired, as was also the enamel by Zinck, 
exhibited by Major Frankland, one of the 
finest portraitures of the Protector. 

Of the stirring times of Royalists and 
Roundheads no small number of memo- 
rable relics were drawn forth from the 
mansions of old families of Northampton- 
shire. Not the least precious memorials 
of one of the brightest ornaments of 
a loyal house in those days is the silver 
partizan of Sir William Compton, the 
valiant governor of Banbury, whose gal- 
lant conduct at the siege of Colchester 
won the commendations of Cromwell him- 
self. This sumptuous weapon, preserved 
at Castle Ashby, and sent to the Museum 
by the Marquis of Northampton, may 
have been part of Sir William’s official 
insignia as Master General of the Ord- 
nance: that high function was conferred 
on him by Charles II. in 1660. Family 
tradition has assigned this relic to Sir 
William Compton: possibly, as it bears 
the arms of Noel, it may have been carried 
at the solemn entry of Charles II. into 
London, in 1660, by James, third Earl of 
Northampton, who on that occasion led a 
gallant corps of 200 gentlemen clad in his 
livery ; he espoused a daughter of Baptist 
Nol, Viscount Campden. Numerous other 
valuable objects of various periods were 
contributed from Castle Ashby—the cele- 
brated Howard Book, the richly-embla- 
zoned Pedigree of the Compton Family ; 
also the exquisite gold Etruscan orna- 
ments and specimens of ancient glass, col- 
lected in Italy by the late Marquis of 
Northampton; and the very curious family 
relics of the Clan Clephane of Carslogie, 
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in Fifeshire, consisting of the ancient ivory 
horn, sculptured in the style of the eleventh 
century, and the iron arm, a most in- 
genious piece of mechanism, the gift, as it 
has been asserted, of one of the Scottish 
kings, with more substantial marks of 
royal favour, to one of the lairds of Cars- 
logie, who had lost his hand in the service 
of the sovereign. These relics are noticed 
by Sir Walter Scott in his “Border An- 
tiquities.” 

Among the curious specimens of ancient’ 
portraiture were several paintings from 
the collection of an eminent Stamford an- 
tiquary, Mr. Hopkinson, who contributed, 
among various objects of interest, a well- 
painted portrait of Queen Elizabeth, an 
authentic original formerly in Dr. Ducarel’s 
possession ; also one of even greater rarity 
and value, Katharine of Arragon, in her 
47th year, bearing the date 1531, and the 
monogram of Hieronymo de Bye; a con- 
temporary portrait of the Regent Murray, 
the painter not known; and a fine head 
of one of the Reformers, attributed to 
Holbein. These were from Ducarel’s col- 
lection, and are of great interest. Mr. 
Hopkinson sent also a fine antique intaglio, 
the head of Marcia, inscribed Salve, vales. 
Several remarkable antique gems were 
sent by the Hon. Mrs. Watson, of Rock- 
ingham Castle; among them was specially 
noticed a large cameo or calcedony, part 
of the Roman military decorations worn 
on the breast, and of the greatest rarity : 
it bears the name of Marcus Agrippa, 
with figures of Jupiter, Mars, and other 
deities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF ANTONY A WOOD. 


Tue following Letters addressed to Antony 4 Wood, in answer to 
enquiries made by him during the compilation of his laborious work, and 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, may not unsuitably follow the com- 
munications of a like nature from Aubrey, which have already appeared 
in our pages*. The information given by Baxter respecting his friend 
Corbet was evidently made use of by Wood”; and a further account of 
him may be found in the pages of Calamy*. In the funeral sermon 
preached by Baxter‘ he thus speaks of Corbet :—“ He lived peaceably in 
London (after 1662), without gathering any assembly for public preaching. 
Dwelling in Totteridge with Alderman Web, his great love drew him there 
to remove to me, with whom awhile he took up his habitation. In all the 
time he was with me I remember not that ever we differed once in any 
points of doctrine, worship, or governments, ecclesiastical or civil, or that 
we had one displeasing word °.” 


No. I. 


Rev‘,,—To answer as much of your desire as I can of Mr. Jo. Corbet. 1°. He 
was borne in Gloucester city. 2°. He was of Magdalen Hall (as his friends tell 
me); how long I know not. 3°. He was first master of one of the free Schooles 
in Gloucester, and also Lecturer, before the warre, and there continued all y* 
warre. 4°. He was thence removed to Bridgewater, but staid there but a little 
while, and was removed to Chichester, where he stayed many yeares; and thence re- 
moved to Bramshot in Hampshire. Thence being cast out by y* Act of Uniformity, 
he lived privately in London, taking no employment, till his first wife dyed, and 
then lived in the house with St John Miklethwaite, now president of y* Colledge of 
Physicians, and after with Alderman Web, (and marryed D* Twisse’s daughter,) and 
then with me at Tottridge privately: and when y* King’s Licenses were granted, 
was called to Chichester, where he preached till a month before his death, remov- 
ing to London to have bin cut of y* stone, but dyed first. This yeare, Dec. 26, he 
dyed: buryed at St Andr. Holb. 5. Epitaph he had none. 6. His bookes I named 
in y* Sermon: Rushworth’s Collections he compiled out of Rushworth’s materials ; 
Massy’s Gloucester warres in 4°; the rest in 8°. As to my selfe, any faults are 
no disgrace to any University ; for I was of none, and have little but wt I had out 
of books, and inconsiderable helpe of Countrey tutors. Weakness and paine helpt me 
to study how to die: and y' set me on studying how to live, and yt set me on 





* Gent. Maa., Dec. 1860, p. 612; June, 1861, p. 647. 

> Vide Athena, by Bliss, vol. iii. col. 1264. 

© Vide Calamy’s “ Ejected Ministers,” vol. ii. p. 333. 

4 « A Sermon preached at the Funeral of that Faithful Minister of Christ, Mr. John 
Corbet, with his True and Exemplary Character, by Richard Baxter,” London, 4to., 
86 pp. (no date.) © Sermon, p. 27. 
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studying y* doctrine, from which I must fetch my motives and comforts: and be- 
gifling with necessaryes I proceed to y* Lesser integralls by degrees, and now am 
going to see y‘ which I have lived and studyed for. Pardon this short account 
from Your weak fellow servant, 

Feb. 22, 1680. Ri. Baxter. 


Nos. IT. and ill. 


In these Letters, by Thomas Blount of the Inner Temple, author 
of “ A Law Dictionary” and various other works, the writer refers to the 
annoyance caused to Wood by the corrections, alterations, and omissions 
made in the Latin translation of his ‘‘ History and Antiquities of the Univ. 
of Oxon.,” and also to a ‘‘ small unlisensed book,’’ afterwards published by 
Blount and corrected by Wood, now of some rarity, entitled “ Animad- 
versions upon Sir R. Baker’s Chronicle, and its Continuation,” 16mo., 
Oxford, H. H(all), 1672. Wood, in his “ Diary,” thus speaks of the sup- 
pression of the work by the University authorities :—‘‘ The said Animad- 
versions were called in and silenc’d in beginning of Jan., by Dr. Mews, 
the vice-chancellor, because therein, p. 30, ’tis said that the word con- 
venticle was first taken up in the time of Wickliff*.” 

Sir,—I am sorry to hear any thing is altered, especially that wore, w* is so 
known a truth. I wish you had sent me a title page, that I might have got it into 
the Mere. lib., which is now at Press. I think I shal lye this night fo:tnight at 
Islip, and then you shal know my opinion of y* friend-M* Go. I am Gores, 
informed y* Printers want work, do you think they wil print a smal unlisensd 
book, for more then ordinary pay? I know Mr Pet a little and desire no more. 
You have heard the distic made by Marq. Huntley for the louver, but I hope not 
the English, by a friend of myne. I supd with M* Ashmole on Sunday night, he 
shewd me how far his book was advanc’d, to fo. 340"; but your new knights of 
the Danne broge must come in by way of Appendix, for he is past the prop" place. 
The Gazet wil tel you great news, but I am stil Your old serv‘, 

21 Now, °71. T. B. 

Non orbis gentem, non urbem gens habet, ulla 
Urbsve domum, dominum, nec domus ulla parem. 
‘The World no nation has, no Nation Town, 
Town Palace ; Palace Prince of such renown,’ 
Fraudibus et fastu, levitate libidinis estu 

Dicite si toto par sit in orbe lues. 


Str,—Before I rec* your l’er I had bin at Heref., and all my red-nos’d Parson 
had learnt for you, was, that Dt Burhil' dyed at a Residence he had about New- 
market, and for your D* of Worthing it is quite o’th to’ther side the Country, and 
so I can onely convey it to him. I intend to be in London Saturday, the 26 of 





f Life of Wood, p. 180, 8vo., Oxford, 1848. 

& Thomas Gore, of Alderton, Wilts., for Life of whom vide Athena, by Bliss, 
vol. iv. col. 182; vide also Life of Wood, pp. 159, 178, 8vo., Oxford, 1848. 

» Ashmole’s Institutions, Laws, and Ceremonies of the Noble Order of the Garter, 
&e., folio, 1672. 

' Dr. Robert Burhil; vide Athena, by Bliss, vol. iii. col. 18. 
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this moneth, so that I beleeve the Coach wil lye at Islip 24 at night, or be there 
on friday morn by Son. I should be extreme glad to see you, but the bad weather 
and insertenty of the Coaches stages forbids me to hope it. I shal stay a month 
in London, and be always Your faithful serv‘, 
Orleton, 6 October, 72. To. Broun. 

You must excuse me 2 or 3 Animadversions on Baker, for I have not one left. 
_ Sigebert, being k. of the East Angles, and Cambridge within that dominion, is it 
not probable those schooles he erected were at Cambridge, unles you can assign 
any other place—howbeit for your sake I am for Oxford. 

I think I must be a fool in print again next Term, for I have taken som pains 
to make Manley and Phillips appear two ridiculous Plagiaryes. 


No. IV. 


A notice of the Rev. Robert Burscough, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of Totnes in Devon, will be found in Wood’s Athene*, and a list 
of his works is contained in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica'. Wood has 
quoted largely from this letter in his ‘‘ Life of Zachary Mayne ™,” not feel- 
ing the scruples his correspondent had in communicating the particulars 
to him. 

Totness, Feb. 29, 94. 

Worrtny Srr,—Being desired by my good friend M* Martin of H. Hall™ to send 
you some account of M* Z. Mayne, deceased, I wrote to his son for information in 
some particulars which I thou’t would be acceptable to you. But I have not yet 
received a word of answer from him. However I will furnish you with the best 
memorials I have, and if anything more come to hand I shall readily impart it, 
and be glad of an opportunity of doing you any service that Ican. I have one 
request to you, which is, that if you think fit to make mention of me in the Ap- 
pendix which you design, you would be pleas’d to say of me, that I was born of 
honest parents, and had the advantage of a pious education. I hope you will ex- 
cuse me for desiring this, being induced to it by the sense I have of their love and 
care of me, who am Sir, your very affectionate humble servant, 

Rozert Burscoven. 

M' Z. Mayne in a letter to me hath these words:—‘“I remember you 
desir’d me sometime since that I would write you some passages that I had 
observed in Dt G(oodwin), O(wen), and Ol(iver) C(romwel). As for the Sword- 
man, I think he was no Atheist, but a mighty Enthusiast; one while very 
zealous, and another while very boon. I had his company with only one 
more for an hour or more, in which time he talked with us, but especially wth 
myself as a private gentleman, without taking any great state upon him,—com- 
mending D* G. to us as a person that had been greatly instrumental in spreading 
the Gospel, and a great Luminary in the Church. At the same time I had a 
Letter of recomendation to (him) from D* G., tho’ the D knew that I could not 
answer the Tryers by reason of Socin doubts. D* G. was indeed a very great 
friend, and as a Father to me; I lived in the same Colledge with him 7 years, and 
was of the number of those that joyned with him as an Independent Congregation, 
and accordingly was pitch’d upon by him to be a Lecturer in Shrewsbury, in 





k Athena, by Bliss, vol. iv. col. 533. | Bibliotheca Britannica, vol. i. col. 175 k. 
m™ Athena, by Bliss, vol. iv. col. 411. ® Hart Hall. 
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Shropshire, and to promote the Congregational way. But, as I told you, I left it 
in the same place, and gave no disturbance to the Town, but I bless God had a 
fair reception and acceptation there with all. There I got acquaintance with M* 
Jones, who was afterwards a Judge, who would have brought me acquainted with 
D* Hammond, then living about 12 miles from Shrewsbury, and would have pro- 
cur’d for me an ordination by the Bishop of Bangor upon such terms as I should 
be satisfied in. But then soon upon these thoughts Oliver died, and I returned 
thither no more. But all the 7 years that I was in the Colledge with Dt G., I 
was by the grace of God working myself out of Enthusiasm, which I had deeply 
imbibed from my infancy; and I frequently threw in objections in our meetings, 
w“ were once a week under D* G.’s superintendency, where we discours’d extem- 
pore upon a Divinity question. At last I made it a solemn proposal to D* G. to 
be dismiss’d from their society, or rather declar’d to him that I judged not myself 
as obliged to them more than to others by any Relation I had entred into as a 
member of their society, and I remember his answer was he could not dismiss me 
into the world.”—Thus far he verbatim, but I am so tender of his reputation that 
I had rather you would say of him that by degrees he overcame the prejudices of 
his education, or something to that effect, than relate what he says of his own en- 
thusiasm, but I submit it to your judgem'. 

In another Letter written to a Friend of his and mine, dated Nov. 5,—91, he 
hath these words :—“ As to the manuscript which I sent you, about the Heathens, 
(it was concerning their salvability, and of universal Redemption by J. Christ,) it 
cost me the loss of 60£, as I remember, for I preacht the substance of that paper 
in Oxford, at S. Mary’s, and D* Owen heard me, and presently went and com- 
plain’d me to Dt Conant, then Vice Chancellor, who conven’d me before him, and I 
was in danger of expulsion out of the University, upon which I betook myself to 
London, and upon advice stay’d there a full quarter of a year, till K. Charles the 
second came in, when followed a visitation, and then I came down with Dr Oliver, 
who then took possession of the Presidentship, and Dt Goodwin went to Eaton 
Colledge.” 

He declared to the same friend, that when he was an Independent Preacher, his 
conscience would never permit him to administer either of the Sacraments, being 
sensible that he had no authority so to do. 

In the former Letter, of which I have given the abstract, he mentions his Soci- 
nian doubts: but these he happily overcame, and thereupon wrote a small Tract, 
which he called the Snare broken, w** was lately published, but compos’d, as I 
remember, long before®. I think it was printed by M* Lichfield in Oxford, but I 
am not certain of it, nor of the date, having not the Tract by me at present. I 
suppose this is the only thing of his extant that you have not seen. 

I presume you have heard that he was Master of the Free School in Exeter, and 
that he conform’d as a Layman. He was generally well esteem’d for the sanctity 
of his Life, and I think he very well deserves the Character of a Learned and 
good man. \ 

I intended to have sent you an account of his age, and time of his death, with 
other particulars, but his son having frustrated my expectation, I hope you will 
accept of what I now send you, as a small testimony of my respect, who am, 

8, your humble serv‘, 


R.B 





° “The Snare Broken; or, The Natural and Eternal Deity of the Son of God,” 
4to., Oxon., 1692. 
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BRITISH ARCH.AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Exeter Meetine, Ave. 19—24, 


Tue Association held its eighteenth annual meeting at Exeter, and was 
presided over by Sir Starrorp Henry Norrucore, M.P. 


On the first day the Corporation of 
Exeter received the Association at the 
Guildhall, and invited them to lunch in 
the Council Chamber; after this the 
party re-assembled at the Royal Public 
Rooms, where the President delivered the 
inaugural address, which, among other 
topics, dwelt on the expediency of form- 
ing a Museum at Exeter, for the preserva- 
tion of antiquities often found in the neigh- 
bourhood, but, for want of any secure 
place of deposit, soon either carried off 
or destroyed. 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
company, under the guidance of Lieut.- 
Col. Harding, the Hon. Sec. of the Exeter 
Diocesan Architectural Society, proceeded 
to view some of the objects of antiquarian 
interest in the city. In turning the corner 
into High-street, they passed the spot 
where the old East-gate stood, and then 
walked to the Cuastle-yard, from whence 
they viewed Rougemont. This tower, pro- 
bably so called either from the redness of 
the soil, or from the red stone of which 
the castle was built, was anciently the 
royal residence of the West Saxon kings, 
then of the Earls of Cornwall. It was no 
doubt once a Roman station. Athelstan 
rebuilt the citadel after its partial demoli- 
tion by the Danes, but the castle fell with 
the town before Sweyn in 1003. History 
is silent as to the existence of another 
castle until the Conquest, when William I. 
in 1067 planted a strong citadel on Rouge- 
mont as a check to the inhabitants; this 
is attested by the Norman arch. William 


Rufus embellished the buildings. Richard, 
son of Baldwin de Brioniis, Baron of Oke- 
hampton and Viscount Devon, was the 
first castellan, and the office remained in 
the family till Henry III. annexed it to 
the earldom of Cornwall. Queen Anne 
leased the site of the castle, with the lands 
and buildings within its walls, to trustees 
for the benefit of the county of Devon, 
which grant was confirmed by George I., 
and the fee of the same was granted in 
trust by the 13 George III., under the 
ancient yearly rent of £10, payable at 
Michaelmas to the inheritor of the duchy 
of Cornwall. An old building in the castle 
yard has lately been cleared away from 
the north side of Rougemont, and the 
ground levelled; the fine Norman arch 
has been restored, as well as the base and 
other portions of the tower, and two small 
windows on the south have been opened ; 
so that the ancient ivy-crowned tower is 
now viewed under most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Entering the grounds of R. S. Gard, 
Esq., M.P., the Association had an oppor- 
tunity of tracing the course of the walls, 
to the square tower overlooking Northern- 
hay, and which has lately been rebuilt, as 
far as possible with the old materials. 
The tower was in a dangerous condition. 
From its summit and from the higher 
portion of the grounds of Rougemont, 
magnificent views were obtained of the 
old city ; they then descended into North- 
ernhay, where the line of the castle wall 
—the base of which appeared to be of 
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Roman construction—now gave place to 
that of the city ; tracing which they were 
brought to Athelstan’s palace, in Paul- 
street, now occupied by Mr. Drake, vete- 
rinary surgeon. The northern gate, near 
which is the “Black Dog,” the sign of 
Prince Charles, was passed, and the bound- 
ary wall was followed into Bartholomew- 
yard and to the spot where old Allhallows- 
on-the-Walls stood, till it was taken down 
at the time of the rebuilding Exe-bridge. 
The present edifice of that name was 
erected in 1845. The party next pro- 
ceeded to Exe-bridge, and were shewn 
where the old open arches stood, (of which 
good drawings are exhibited at the Royal 
Public Rooms). Thence they proceeded 
to the old church of St. Mary Steps, with 
its fine ancient font, and quaint clock, 
with figures representing Henry VIII. and 
two courtiers, or, as others have it, Mat- 
thew Miller and his two men. The next 
march was to where the old water-gate 
stood. Keeping up Coombe-street, for- 
merly Rock-street, with a chapel of the 
same name, and crossing South-street in 
the line of the old wall, where the St. 
James’s Church once stood, Col. Harding 
led his party to St. Mary Major’s, and 
shewed them where the Pualace-gate was 
at the entrance of the Close, and with 
them looked into the Palace. 


In the evening the Association paid a 
visit to the Devon and Exeter Institution, 
where they were received by Lord Clif- 
ford, the President; and, at the desire of 
some of the members, Mr. C. E. Davis, 
F.S.A., read a paper on Exeter Cathedral, 
preparatory to an examination of the edi- 
fice on the following morning. 


Tuesday, Aug. 20, ExETER CATHEDRAL. 
Visit TO CREDITON. 

The Association met early, and guided, 
as before, by Col. Harding, completed the 
exploration of the city, visiting in their 
course St. John’s Hospital, the Guildhall, 
the church of St. Mary Arches, &e. They 
then repaired to the cathedral, where Mr. 
Davis repeated: his paper, with the addi- 
tion of some matters that he had omitted 
the evening before, as not readily intel- 
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ligible except on the spots referred to. 
We subjoin some of the chief points :— 


“It is on record that on this spot two 
ecclesiastical edifices, at the very least, 
existed, of which there does not now ap- 
pear to be the smallest trace. The first 
was founded by Athelstan about 932, and 
burnt down by Sweyn in 1008. Of the 
building which succeeded it we only know 
that it contained seven bells, to which 
Leofric, upon the see being removed from 
Crediton to Exeter by Edward the Con- 
fessor in 1050, added six others, and a 
dozen smaller for chimes. In 1112 Bishop 
William Warlewast commenced rebuilding 
on a grand scale, and the two towers that 
remain almost in their integrity shew his 
views. The rebuilding was interrupted 
by a three months’ siege of the city in 
1136, under King Stephen, who compen- 
sated the Chapter for the injury done. 
Warlewast died the following year, leav- 
ing the cathedral incomplete. Beside the 
towers, the Holy Ghost Chapel, south of 
the northern tower, and a few fragments, 
are all that we can put to the credit of 
Warlewast or his successor, Robert Chi- 
chester, except the foundations, which 
were probably considerable. As in other 
cathedrals, the original plan seems to have 
been adhered to, combining the strength 
of the fortress with the somewhat oppo- 
site aspect of the church, although the 
times that prompted it have long ceased. 
The fine towers occupy an unusually large 
area. Fortunately the southern tower has 
escaped the rough usage to which the 
northern was subjected under Bishop 
Courtenay, of having the upper arcade 
almost wholly rebuilt in the poorest four- 
centred work. The turrets of each have 
been humiliated by being crowned with 
pinnacles of the worst description. The 
effect of the masonry of the towers is de- 
stroyed by the wide mortar joints, which 
are of recent addition. Succeeding bishops 
continued this very fine Decorated church, 
the northern side of which may be said to 
have been completed before 1377, in which 
year the fabric roll contains a payment of 
4s. 7d. for the pinnacles of the front. The 
northern fagade equals in effect, if it does 
not surpass, the front of any other cathe- 
dral—the result of the massing of the 
composition and the bold buttresses. 

“In viewing the northern front from 
the Close, St. Edmund’s Chapel, which 
flanks the west, said to be of earlier struc- 
ture than the rest of the cathedral, appears 
not to be of earlier date than the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The windows 
of the side aisles shew that there was 
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some delay in the progress of this part of 
the structure. The north porch was, I 
think, not the original design, being later 
even than the buttresses, probably about 
1380. The parapet of the aisles is re- 
markable as being double, one being pierced 
with cruciform loopholes, usual in for- 
tified buildings; but not, that Iam aware 
of, to be seen in any other church. The 
roof of the aisles is level with the parapet, 
as a cover for the defender; the passage 
is repeated in the northern side of the 
nave. The window in the Norman tower 
inserted between 1280 and 1291, and the 
one in the southern tower enlarged in 1429 
or 1430, are (omitting the transom in one) 
ranked after the west window for decora- 
tion, of which indeed they appear to have 
formed the first idea. To the east of the 
tower, St. Andrew’s Chapel, boldly groined, 
forms, with the monument now above it, a 
capital group. St. Mary Magdalene Chapel, 
and the broken lines of the choir but- 
tresses, stopped by a couple of octagonal 
towers, completes the picture as seen from 
the Close, 

“The bold west front is quite unlike 
any other I have seen, inasmuch as the 
triangular principle is thoroughly carried 
out, The Decorated window is perhaps 
the finest in the country. If its sym- 
bolism could be read, I believe a tale 


would be elicited to interest even those’ 


indifferent to architecture. The majority 
of the figures in the two tiers of rich 
tabernacle-work in the screen are very 
well executed. This front was designed 
to be plainer. Although the pinnacle was 
not placed in the apex until the last year 
of Edward III., the greater portion of this 
front was built at least thirty years earlier, 
the foundation having been laid about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century. 
The rebuilding occupied about 130 years, 
from a design evidently drawn about, if 
not before, 1285. -The gradual progress 
of architecture towards the end of the 
fourteenth century is totally ignored in 
the cathedral, and a great jump is made 
from the geometrical Decorated into the 
Perpendicular style of the east window, 
which appears to have been executed four- 
teen years after the eastern pinnacle was 
put up. The western screen of the chapel 
of St. Radegundas is, with the exception 
of that to the choir, the most beautiful 
little bit of work in the cathedral. The 
small southern door, with its rich folia- 
tions, has no parallel. 

“The interior, as seen from the west 
door, presents as fair a specimen of sim- 
ple groining, enriched with bold ribs all 
springing from the same point, as any 
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cathedral at home or abroad, and the 
omission of cross urches, leaving the form 
unbroken, adds greatly to the grand ef- 
fect. The minstrels’ gallery, over the arch 
of the fifth bay, has twelve recesses of 
beautiful tabernacle-work. The spectator 
should observe a monument that has, lately 
been erected in bronze and white marble 
in the nave. I do not know who has thus 
desecrated the cathedral, and perpetuated 
art but a shade better than that of the 
scribbling schoolboy or Pagan hierogly- 
phic. Its erection is not only to be re- 
gretted in an archeological point of view, 
but also that names so well known should 
be associated with anything so contempti- 
ble. From the south aisle a doorway, Early 
English in character, led into the cloister, 
now destroyed by fire. The fragments 
lead me to assign the middle of the four- 
teenth century as the general date of the 
southern side. A payment for materials 
for this cloister appears in 1324-5. 

“On the eastern side of the cloister is 
the chapter-house, of the date of 1230 to 
1240. The tombs of Henry Marshall and 
Simon of Apulia were probably designed 
by the same hand. ‘The present elevation 
was given by the removal of the upper 
stories in the fitteenth century, and was 
the work of Bishop Lacy. ‘The east win- 
dow was contributed by his successor 
Nevyll, whilst the following bishop erected 
the rich roof. 

“The fabric rolls give the date of 1279 
to the beautiful groined chapel of St. 
Joseph. On the south wall of the chapel is 
a tomb of exceedingly good design. Above 
the chapel is a chamber of Early English 
date. The pendant in the north aisle is 
the chapel of St. Andrew’s with a similar 
room. These chapels, in my opinion, mark 
the original extent of the choir eastward. 
The extended works were commenced, and 
perhaps the walls of the Lady-chapel, 
about 1260, and it was then intended 
to build the choir, as there was provision 
for the flying-buttresses. The chapels of 
St. Mary Magdalene and St. Gabriel were 
built about the same time. A portion of 
the vaulting of the choir was doue in 1301 
and 1302, proving that the clerestory was 
built at that time. I think that when the 
grand work of rebuilding and lengthening 
the choir was decided upon, it was not 
proposed to throw the towers open, for 
with a little variation the arches and clere- 
story could have been made continuous 
from east to west. The work from this 
date was carried on gradually until the 
whole was finished. I find no break in 
the work, perhaps because the nave-arches 
were still left untouched. We read from 
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the fabric rolls that in 1309 and 1310, 
sums were paid for removing the former 
walls, In 1319-22 the high altar appears 
to have been erected —during Bishop 
Stapleton’s time, whose name is even 
given to that portion of the choir. In 
1331 and 1332, William Cann, of Corfe, 
agreed to furnish the Purbeck marble for 
the columns of the nave and the cloister ; 
so that we may well conclude that the 
nave was now commenced and carried on 
unremittingly. One of the gems of the 
cathedral is the screen across the entrance 
to the choir. There are but few remaining 
in England in their original position, and 
considering the injuries sustained by the 
interior of the cathedral, it is remarkable 
that this has escaped. 

After a full survey of the cathedral, 
the Association visited Pynes, the seat of 
their President, where they were hospi- 
tubly entertained, and then proceeded to 
Crediton. Here they were met by the 
Rev. Prebendary Smith, the Vicar, who 
led the way into the building, and ex- 
plained its general features. It is a very 
fine old cruciform church, but unfortu- 
nately the living is the subject of a 
Chancery suit, and the Court allows no 
more money to be spent than will suffice 
to put it in “a good and substantial” con- 
dition; and taking these words in their 
literal sense, the trustees have perhaps 
gone as far as their powers permit them. 
The walls and roof are of the most sub- 
stantial nature; but a glance at the in- 
terior shews that there is much room for 
improvement. The roof is flat and plas- 
tered, depriving the building of its proper 
proportions, which could easily be restored 
by substituting an open one of timber. 
Then the pews are in the old style, gene- 
rally known as sleeping-boxes; while the 
organ is placed immediately in front of 
the west window, which it shuts out from 
the view of the congregation. For all 
these defects the Court of Chancery stands 
amenable; and we hope that some influ- 
ence will ere long be exercised to obtain 
from that official source the permission to 
carry out the necessary alterations. Mr. 
Davis gave a brief architectural descrip- 
tion of the building. He thought it was 
remarkable that the freestone work about 
the windows had only been used in the 
tracery and not in the jambs; he had 
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never seen a similar instance before. Mr. 
Hayward, of Exeter, explained that it was 
a common practice in Devonshire. 

The party then repaired to a part of 
the church which until recently was used 
for the Grammar - school, where (in the 
absence of the author, Mr. Tuckett) Mr. 
Levien read a paper on the History of 
Crediton from Saxon Times to the Present. 
It expressed an opinion that much work 
of the Saxon period remained in the 
church, but this idea did not appear to 
meet with general concurrence. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Planché 
read a paper on the Earls of Devon, Mr. 
T. Wright one on the Library given by 
Bishop Leofric to Exeter Cathedral, and 
the Chairman (for Dr. Pring) one on 
Thomas Chard, the last Abbot of Ford; 
they were all of mueh interest, and will 
probably appear in the Journal of the 
Association, which makes it less a sub- 
ject of regret that we have not room for 
them here. 


Wednesday, Aug. 21. Visit To Forp 
ABBEY AND St. Mary OTTERY. 

A party of about one hundred pro- 
ceeded by the railway to Ford Abbey, the 
seat of G. F. W. Miles, esq., situated be- 
tween Axminster and Yeovil, and after- 
wards visited St. Mary Ottery and Cad- 
hay-house. 

Ford Abbey was a Cistercian house, 
dedicated, as usual, to the Virgin Mary. 
The monks were first established at 
Brightley by Baldwin de Brioniis, and 
their possessions were greatly augmented 
by his son and his daughter, Richard 
and Adeliza, the last of whom removed 
them to Ford, where their house was 
completed about 1148. 

The most ancient part of the building 
remaining is the grand porch tower, which 
is conspicuous for its architectural beauty. 
This was doubtless the original entrance, 
and is adorned with the arms of Baldwin 
de Brioniis, of De Redvers, and Courtenay. 
Of nearly similar age is the refectory, 
which is 55 feet by 37 ft. 9 in. in width, 
with a height of 28 feet. 

But the gem of the building is the 
chapel, the architecture of which is Anglo- 
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Norman; rounded rils springing out of 
solid square - headed Norman pilasters, 
support the vaulted roof; the principal 
arches are obtusely but decidedly pointed, 
and ornamented with the usual zigzag 
fret-work. 

The eastern window is of the Tudor age, 
and marks the work of Dr. Thomas Chard, 
the last abbot of Ford, who entered that 
office in 1521, and surrendered the monas- 
tery to Henry VIII. March 8, 1539. 
Considerable alterations were made in 
the building by him, and they are generally 
of great beauty. The cloister is in the 
Tudor style; the mullions and tracery 
of the windows are beautifully designed, 
having over them a frieze of stone-work 
with shields, marking the benefactors to 
the abbey. The cloister is divided by a 
suite of rooms and arcade from the grand 
porch tower. 

The walls of the state-rooms are a- 
dorned with four pieces of gobelin tapestry 
in beautiful preservation, and said to have 
been presented by Queen Anne to her 
Secretary at War, Francis Gwyn, whose 
family succeeded to this property by the 
marriage of Edmund, son of Sir Edmund 
Prideaux, Bart., with Amy Fraunceis, 
whose daughter and co-heiress, in 1690, 
married Francis Gwyn, Esq. 

Edmund Prideaux, before-named, com- 
menced the alterations of his house, for 
which purpose he employed the celebrated 
Inigo Jones, who at that time was en- 
deavouring to introduce the Grecian style 
of architecture into this country. These 
alterations are distinctly to be traced, and 
it is fortunate that the close of bis life, in 
1654, prevented any further mutilation. 
The windows in the state-rooms in the 
western wing of the building are quite 
out. of character with those of the hall 
adjoining, which are in the Tudor style. 
The staircase erected by him exhibits an 
admirable specimen of wood-carving, as 
well as the grand dining-room with its 
unique and magnificent ceiling of elabo- 
rately carved and gilt wainscot. 

After partaking of refreshment, which 
was kindly provided by Mr. and Mrs. 
Miles, the train conveyed the party to 
Ottery-road station, where carriages were 


in waiting to take them to Ottery. They 
were received at the Guildhall by the 
Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge, ac- 
companied by his son John Duke Cole- 
ridge, who, with his usual liberality and 
courtesy, had prepared an admirable 
luncheon for them. 

The party then proceeded to the church, 
under'the guidance of Mr. Roberts, archi- 
tect, who described the building. His 
account differed in some points from the 
received history of the church. 

The earliest authentic notice relating 
to the church of Ottery St. Mary is de- 
rived from a Saxon charter bearing date 
1060, “ whereby Edward the Confessor, in 
the 18th year of his reign, granted ‘ quan- 
dam ‘villam nomine Otregiam’ to the 
Holy Mother of God, and ever - blessed 
Virgin Mary, of the City of Rouen.” This 
record is confirmed by an inspeximus 
charter of Henry III., and another of 
Richard ITI. 

From Domesday it appears that the 
Chapter of Rouen held the manor of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, but there is no evi- 
dence of any parish church on the manor 
prior to 1260, when Walter Bronescombe, 
Bishop of Exeter, early in September, per- 
formed the dedication of the church. 

In 1835, John de Grandisson, Bishop of 
Exeter, formed the parish church into 
a collegiate establishment, and opened 
a communication with the Dean and 
Chapter of Rouen, for the purchase of the 
manor and advowscn of the living. It does 
not appear, however, that much was done 
to the church after its first erection. Par- 
ticularly since the Dissolution, the fabric 
was neglected and was fast going to ruin, 
when through the instrumentality of Sir 
John Coleridge, aided by the inhabitants, 
its repair and restoration was commenced, 
and it was finally brought into the beau- 
tiful state in which it now appears. 

This church has been called a cathe- 
dral in miniature, and in some degree it 
merits the term; for although deficient 
in extent and magnificence, it possesses 
all the usual features, in its nave and 
chancel, with their continuous aisles, its 
transepts, Lady-chapel, and small lateral 
chapels. Like Exeter Cathedral, also, it 
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has one remarkable feature, that of the 
adaptation of its two towers to the arms 
of the transept; an arrangement of great 
rarity, at least in this country, and one that 
may suggest to the architect of the present 
day new combinations in the treatment of 
these almost: essential parts of a church. 

The church consists of a nave and 
aisles, with a large chapel added on the 
north side, a transept formed by the two 
towers, a chancel and aisles with a small 
chapel on each side, and a Lady-chapel at 
the extreme east end. 

The principal entrance is by three door- 
ways in the western front. That in the 
centre consists of a shallow groined porch 
of plain character, leading to a double 
entrance divided by a column. On either 
side of the middle entrance is a canopied 
niche, and above them a five-light window 
of Early English character within a seg- 
mental pointed arch ; an additional mould- 
ing round the centre light leads to the 
belief that this window belongs to a later 
period than the lancet form of the lights 
would otherwise indicate. A stringcourse 
over this winduw serves as a base for 
a niche in the gable, containing the muti- 
lated remains of a figure in a sitting 
posture, most probably of the Virgin, to 
whom the church is dedicated. Above 
each aisle-doorway is a small quatrefoil 
light, and the buttresses of this point ter- 
mivate in pinnacles, apparently of the 
fourteenth century, but their plinth mould- 
ings are of much later date. 

The nave consists of five bays. The 
aisle-windows are of two lights, separate 
on the outside like the Early English style, 
but enclosed in a recess with a segmental 
arch on the inside. Between the nave and 
chancel stands the south tower, forming 
one of the arms of the transept. Its win- 
dows are all of Early English character, 
with mere splays on the outside, and no 
label - mouldings. All the work of the 
tower appears to belong to the early 
period above named, except the plinths 
of the buttresses, which have Perpendicu- 
lar mouldings. The chancel has six bays, 
and is very similar in design to the nave. 
The Lady-chapel appears to be entirely 
Decorated. 
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The general effect of the exterior is that 
of boldness and simplicity rather than 
richness; the grouping of the towers with 
the projecting chapels and porches, and 
the variety of style shewn by the lancet 
windows of the aisle and transept, by the 
singular windows of the clerestory, and 
by the Perpendicular work of the north 
chapel, impart a picturesque character, 
so often found in the structures of the 
middle ages, and so rarely in the uni- 
formity of modern architecture. 

Before leaving the church Mr. Planché 
gave an account of two large and beauti- 
ful effigies, one on each side of the nave, 
which he supposed to represent a nephew 
of Bishop Grandisson, with his wife. There 
is reason to believe, however, that they 
represent Sir Otho Grandisson, (a brother 
of the Bishop,) and Beatrice, his wife, the 
daughter and co-heiress of Nicholas Mal- 
maynes. The attitude of the knight is 
peculiar, his arms being crossed on his 
body, with his sword held in his right 
hand, the blade passing under the left 
arm and behind the shoulder. There are 
also traces of coats of arms. The recum- 
bent female effigy has a square head-dress, 
with a kirtle, or cote-hardie, fitting close 
to the person, the train flowing in ample 
folds to the feet, which rest on two dogs 
with their heads interjoined. 

From the church the members passed 
through Mr. Coleridge’s grounds to Cad- 
hay-house, the residence of Capt. Collins. 
The house in appearance is Elizabethan, 
but the owneris of opinion that it is of much 
older date. In a quadrangular court are 
niches occupied by statues of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
walls of the court are for the most part 
built of squared flints, a kind of masonry 
known as dice-work. Along the left side 
of the court, within the house, runs a 
gallery, in the centre of which is a re- 
cess. Mr. Davis, architect, in explaining 
the object of such galleries, said that in 
very early times it was customary, in 
country gentlemen’s houses, to have a 
large hall, where convivial and other 
meetings might be held. These halls were 
gradually reduced to entrance-halls, and 
in lieu of them were made galleries similar 
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to that at Cadhay. Capt. Collins stated 
that when he eame to Cadhay, many 
years since, there existed a spacious hall, 
which extended from the ground-floor to 
the roof; but he had since transformed 
it into a kitchen. After surveying this 
kitchen the party returned to Exeter. 

At the evening meeting a paper was 


read by Mr. Pettigrew on “Roman An- 
tiquities in Exeter,” another by Lieut.- 
Col. Harding on “ The Coinage of Exeter,” 
and a third by Mr. Gidley on “ Royal 
Visits to Exeter.” The last paper, al- 
though remarkably interesting, was very 
long, and a portion of it was necessarily 
deferred. 


(To be continued.) 


CONGRESS OF THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


AT PETERBOROUGH. 
(Concluded from p. 281.) 


Friday, July 26. PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. . 

Meetin@s of the sections took place this 
day—in the morning at the Grammar- 
school, and in the afternoon at the Corn 
Exchange. At the former the Dean of 
Ely presided, and papers were read by 
Professor Babington on the “ Ancient 
History of the Fens to the South of 
Peterborough,” and by the Rev. E. Trol- 
lope, F.S.A., on the “ Cardyke.” 

In his paper on the Fens, Prof. Babing- 
ton said he was only acquainted with the 
southern portion, from Peterborough to 
Cambridge : the whole of this district was 
composed of clayey soil, and almost desti- 
tute of stone, and therefore a very bad 
country for drainage, though there was a 
natural fall down to the sea. Peterborough 
was situate forty-five feet above the level 
of the tide at Lynn, and Cambridge fifty- 
one feet. In those places in the fens which 
had been selected for building towns and 
villages there was a gravelly rather than 
a peat soil. He did not believe in the idea 
that at one time the fen district was one 
large estuary. In the time of the Romans 
he believed it was a complete plain, well 
drained, with good roads; but after they 
left, it was neglected till the times of 
James I. and Charles I., when it became 
impassable. That it was cultivated at a 
former time was confirmed by the fact 
that plants and trees were found consider- 
ably below the surface that would not grow 
on a peat soil. Malmesbury had described 
Thorney as a perfect paradise, with or- 
chards, gardens, and vineyards: this was 


in the twelfth century. He believed that 
on their visit there it would be found far 
below this description. Since this time 
the rivers had been diverted from their 
natural course. The Nene formerly went 
through Whittlesea Mere, and another 
branch ran down to Lynn. The Great Ouse 
formerly went to Wisbeach, and not to 
Lynn. In the thirteenth century the 
estuary was choked up to Lynn, and had to 
find another channel. A cut was made at 
some time, which diverted the Ouse and 
the Nene, and took the latter to Lynn. 
In 1490 the Middle Level was made, 
which restored things, to a certain ex- 
tent, to their former position. In 1650 
the Bedford Level was made, and a vast 
deal of land reclaimed; this, however, 
caused a great amount of backwater in 
the South Level, and now engineers were 
directing their attention to draining the 
district upon the same principles as it was 
formerly done. He would now speak of 
the roads formed by the Romans. The 
map before them shewed that there were 
three stations, viz. Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, and Durobrive. In addition to the 
Ermine Street road from Huntingdon to 
Lincoln, there was another road across the 
fens, though it was not mentioned in the 
“Itinerary.” The road was sixty feet 
broad, and he himself had measured it 
fifty-two feet. It was easily discover- 
able, being formed of pebbles, which were 
to be found across the loamy soil, and 
came as far as Fletton, though he could 
not say where it then went. 

Mr. Babington’s lecture was illustrated 
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by an excellent map of the fen country, 
shewing Cardyke and the more recent 
cuts, and also the old Roman road. 

The Rev. E. Trollope, before reading his 
paper on the Cardyke, made a few obser- 
vations on the portion of the country 
which had just been brought before the 
meeting. Having been all his lifetime a 
fenman, he was acquainted with some 
facts which were perhaps unknown to Mr. 
Babington, and which he had spent much 
time in making himself master of, In 
the first place, with regard to trees and 
plants being found where they could ‘not 
have grown, perhaps Mr. Babington was 
not acquainted with the theory of subsi- 
dence. A very large district had been 
subject to change by this means, and Pro- 
fessor Owen had agreed to the accuracy 
of the theory; these changes were still 
going on. Land beetles had been found 
below the level of the sea, and trees and 
plants in an upright growing position. It 
had been a matter of discussion as to 
when the fen had been submerged, and 
some had been of opinion that it was 
previous to the time of the Romans. 
With regard to the name of Ermine Street, 
a document had lately come into his 
hands which made the derivation from 
Eorminga stret. After a few more obser- 
vations and criticisms, Mr. Trollope pro- 
ceeded to read his paper on the Cardyke. 
He believed it to be one of a series, 
thongh it was complete in itself. There 
was another of a similar construction from 
Lincoln to the Trent. The Romans had 
much to contend with in the way of 
drainage of these fens, but they were not 
people to be easily daunted when the 
object was the rescuing of a large tract of 
valuable land, and bringing it into a state 
of cultivation. They therefore at once 
commenced at Peterborough, and con- 
structed a dyke fifty-six miles in length. 
The name of Cardyke might have been 
derived from Fen Dyke. It had also been 
called Bell Dyke, which name was supposed 
to have been given it on account of the 
great Tom of Lincoln (which tradition 
had said was apresent from Peterborough) 
having been conveyed thence by it to 
Lincoln. There was no doubt this dyke 


had been made by the Roman soldiers, 
who were almost as well versed in the use 
of the spade as the sword; though it is 
probable that the natives were compelled 
to assist in the most laborious part. The 
date of the Cardyke was not certain. 
Stukeley had supposed that it was in the 
time of Nero, but from the character of 
that monarch it was very unlikely that he 
ever did anything sogood. The probability 
was that it was made in the time of Julius 
Agricola, 4.D. 79, who was recalled in the 
year 84; though some had supposed it was 
inthe time of Adrian. After the Romans 
left this country, Cardyke was much neg- 
lected. It was originally fifty feet wide 
and eighty feet deep, and was not begun 
at Peterborough because that was an im- 
portant place, (for it did not then exist,) but 
on account of the vicinity of the great city 
of Durobrive. He believed that he was 
the only person that had dared to encoun- 
ter these fearful fens, and trace down the 
entire course of Cardyke, When he had 
started for that purpose, people touched 
their foreheads, intimating that he was. 
a little bit cracked. The fen farmers had a 
very bad character, but he had never found 
them such savages as they were represent- 
ed to be, or that they interfered with him 
except when he was trespassing, and then 
he went on his way as fast as he could. 

In the discussion that followed the read- 
ing of these papers, Mr. E. A. Freeman 
delivered an extempore address on Crow- 
land Abbey and Earl Waltheof, prepara- 
tory to the visit to Crowland next day. 

At the afternoon meeting Sir Charles 
Anderson read 


Some REMARKS ON THE WEST FRONT 
oF LINCOLN MINSTER AND THE WoRKS 
NOW GOING ON THERE. 


“The west front of Lincoln Minster con- 
sists of early Norman work of the time of 
Remigius; of Norman work of more or- 
nate character of the time of Bishop Alex- 
ander; of Early English wings and upper 
story, and of later additions to the Nor- 
man towers; three Perpendicular windows 
and niches, with statues of the same date. 
The early work of Remigius is distinguish- 
able by the wide joints of the masonry and 
the square form of the stones of which it 
is composed. My friend, Mr. Parker, of 
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Oxford, having expressed a desire to ex- 
amine the facade, I accompanied him to 
Lincoln last year, and we spent several 
hours in exploring the interior walls and 
passages, an intricate and perplexing ex- 
pedition ; but we were rewarded by a dis- 
covery which satisfactorily confirmed what 
that able ecclesiologist had before sus- 
pected, viz. that at the period when the 
three rich doorways were inserted, the 
capitals of some of Remigius’s pilasters had 
been replaced by others of a later charac- 
ter. On the outside there was some diffi- 
culty (owing to their distance from the 
eye) in ascertaining this; but in a portion 
of the older work concealed by Early Eng- 
lish casing, and by that casing protected 
from the weather, we discovered, by means 
of a ladder brought to us by the intelli- 
gent verger, and by the aid of a lantern, 
that, flanking one of the large Norman 
arches, there was on one side a capital 
of Remigius’s time, dark and weather- 
stained, and on the other a richer capital, 
fresh as from the mason’s chisel. Now 
this capital is not likely to have been 
placed there in modern times, because it is 
in a dark nook, scarcely visible except by 
artificial light; therefore the inference is 
that the change from Norman to Early 
English was taking place in the time of 
Alexander, and that the Early English 
work was added almost immediately after 
the capital was inserted. 

“ There is a great deal that is int«-resting 
behind the exterior screen—the bases or 
* yoots of the additions to the towers, elastic 
stone beam, &c. Above the stone roof, 
below the present gable, is the mark of an- 
other high-pitched roof, probably of Early 
English date, and this leads to the con- 
jecture that there was a nave partly Nor- 
man and partly Early English before Gros- 
tete began the present nave. If this were 
so, it may account for that irregularity 
in the line of the vaulting between the 
towers and the nave, if the northern piers 
were built in the time of the Norman ones, 
and the southern piers extended south to 
widen the nave up to the point of junc- 
tion with the choirs of St. Hugh ; and this 
seems probable, because the work of Gros- 
tete began in consequence of the fall of 
the tower; but, after all, the progress of 
the building must be a matter for specu- 
lation, subject to many conjectures and 
doubts difficult to solve. And this brings 
me to the points to which I desire to call 
the attention of the public through this 
short and imperfect paper. 

“ First, the duty of waking every effort 
to promote the preservation and classifi- 
cation, by competent persons, of the re- 


cords of these grand ecclesiastical build- 
ings (which from their size and magnifi- 
cence may be called monuments of the 
nation’s progress in art), so as to be ac- 
ceptible to those who are desirous of ex- 
amining them for literary purposes. The 
fabric rolls of York Minster have been 
published by the Surtees Society of Dur- 
ham, and form a curious history of the 
progress of that building. The care taken 
of their libraries and documents both at 
Durham and York is highly creditable to 
the Chapters of those cathedrals. Of the 
state of the records of Lincoln I can- 
not speak, but judging from the posi- 
tion of one most interesting document, 
an original copy of Magna Charta, one 
cannot augur well for the rest. This 
has been for many years hanging, framed 
and glazed, over the fire-place of the 
common office of the Registrar, subject 
to the evil effects of smoke and light, 
instead of being carefully kept in the 
cathedral library. I believe a box or 
drawer of cedar wood to be the best re- 
ceptacle for parchments, such as were used 
in the Record Office, under the faithful 
guardianship of our late excellent and la- 
mented friend Mr. Hunter, whose name I 
am glad to have this opportunity of men- 
tioning in terms of regard and respect. 

“Secondly, 1 say that as these cathe- 
drals are national monuments, the public 
have a right to see that they are carefully 
handled; that no improvements or resto- 
rations, as they are (often very improper- 
ly) called, be made without the opinion of 
the most experienced men. Well-inten- 
tioned zeal without knowledge is apt to 
make sad havoc. The Chapter of Lincoln 
meritoriously spends a considerable sum 
annually in external repairs, and if these 
were confined to the keeping of roofs in 
order (and the leaden roofs are well kept), 
there would be no cause of complaint; but 
when we see such doubtful expenditure as 
is now going on in the west front, when 
the interior requires every attention, I 
cannot help alluding to it. In my remarks 
I would by no means censure the masons ; 
they are careful hands, well capable of 
copying old work, and executing new; 
they only do what they are ordered. 

“Tn alluding to the interior, 1 point to 
the ruinous decay of the Purbeck shafts, 
the modern yellow and whitewash which 
conceals the coloured patterns on the vault- 
ing of the nave and aisles, and the dust, 
damp, and dirt in the side chapels and 
choir. When the west front was repaired, 
about the year 1811, the decayed pilasters 
in the arcades were replaced by new ones 
of Yorkshire saud-stone, as being at that 
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time thought to be more durable, but 
some had perished and shrunk, and, during 
the heavy gales of the last two years, had 
fallen. Now I believe that, with the ex- 
ception of replacing these and fastening 
others, nothing was required. The rest 
of the front was in repair, as the accom- 
panying photograph will shew, presenting 
a uniform tint almost equal to that of 
Peterborough, charming to the eyes of 
the artist and of that increasing body of 
educated men of all classes who are able 
to appreciate artistic beauty and to discri- 
minate between good and bad taste. But 
last year the south flank of the front be- 
low the tower was scraped, so as to pre- 
sent a surface of new yellow stone. ‘This 
year the north side has been suffering the 
same operation; so that the centre pre- 
sents a dark square between two stripes 
of yellow. It is contended by the advo- 
cates of the scraping system that it will 
soon be of one colour again; but if so, 
why scrape it at all? or, being scraped, 
why not mix some soot and water, and by 
means of a fire-engine on a dry summer 
day stain it to harmonise with the rest, 
and have done with the practice for ever. 
As well might a surgeon scarify the rest 
of a limb whilst curing a wound, or a 
sculptor, after adding a new head or leg 
to an antique, scrape the trunk to make it 
as white as the new marble. Only fancy 
scraping the Apollo Belvidere, or the 
Venus, because they are not quite white! 
In very many cases of restoration much 
original work is removed, which, if left, 
would last for many years, and in its 
mouldering state retain far more of life 
and beauty than a modern copy: this I 
say on the authority of Mr. Ruskin, no 
mean judge in such matters. The fact is, 
that the exterior of a cathedral should be 
as tenderly handled as an original picture 
or an antique statue; and every altera- 
tion or restoration should be chronicled in 
a book kept for the purpose. Beverley 
Minster is an instance of judicious treat- 
ment. There, no stones have been removed 
except such as were lost or decayed, the 
rest being left intact. The result is, that 
the state of the building confers credit 
upon those who administer the fund left 
for its preservation. The same enlightened 
system it seems is pursued at Peterborough, 
than which no cathedral, except Salisbury 
and Ely, has a finer tone of colour. Where 
stone is so decayed as it is at Chester, it is 
difficult to say what should be done, but 
at Lincoln, where the surface is, on the 
whole, perfect, there is no plea for inflict- 
ing on it the fate of Marsyas; it should 
rather be left to the fur more wholesome 
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and kindly treatment of the clouds, the 
smoke, and the rain. The Society of 
British Architects have, I believe, unavail- 
ingly remonstrated against the scarifying 
process : had I not been justified by their 
opinion I should not have ventured to 
have spoken so strongly, though I have 
long regretted the practice. In conclu- 
sion, I beg to say that my object in read- 
ing this paper is to aid in promoting an 
intelligent and careful watch over our 
great cathedrals, and such preservation 
and arrangement of their records as is due 
to the public, which is awakening to a 
sense of their value as auxiliaries to the 
history of the nation.” 

Several fine photographs, shewing what 
parts of the west front had been scraped, 
were handed round the hall. 


Professor Willis then delivered a lecture 
upon the architecture of the cathedral, 
first stating that three gentlemen, Mr. 
Owen Davys, Mr. Paley, and Mr. Poole, 
had written on the same subject. Mr. 
Owen Davys had given an excellent his- 
tory of the cathedral, and an admirable 
account of it as it now stood, but he had 
not made any original investigation. Mr. 
Paley’s object was different. He had con- 
fined himself to the architecture of the 
building, and candidly acknowledged that 
in pursuing his investigations he had 
adopted the principle which he (Professor 
Willis) originally made use of in reference 
to Canterbury Cathedral. He might there- 
fore claim Mr. Paley as a pupil, and had 
read his book with much pleasure. In 
making his inquiries, however, as to Peter- 
borough Cathedral, he adhered to his in- 
variable custom of ignoring all previous 
writers until he had made his own investi- 
gations. After that, he read what others 
had written upon the subject. Unless in- 
vestigations were pursued in that manner, 
the mind could not be kept free from bias, 
and the truth would never be arrived at. 
A man who went to the study of an an- 
cient building with a particular theory 
already impressed upon his mind, could 
hardly help following in the footsteps of 
his predecessor. Mr. Poole had applied 
the same principle in his investigations as 
Mr. Paley, but had arrived at exactly op- 
posite results. Whether he should pro- 
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pound a third theory remained to be seen. 
In all investigations of that nature, it was 
necessary to see if there were any written 
documents upon the subject, and then to 
let the stones speak for themselves, In 
some cases there were no documents, and 
then they were left fancy free, but in the 
present case there were many documents. 
Professor Willis then gave an historical 
sketch of the cathedral, interspersed with 
remarks upon its architecture, and said 
that after the afternoon sérvice at the 
cathedral, which he hoped all would at- 
tend, he should be happy to go round and 
point out on the spot the various archi- 
tectural peculiarities to which he had 
alluded in his address. 

Atter the service, the Professor com- 
menced his promised explanation. Under 
his guidance the members visited every 
portion of the cathedral, and the remains 
of the old conventual buildings, the ar- 
rangement, form, and uses of which he 
pointed out in considerable detail, which, 
however, hardly admit of a report. One 
point on which he especially dwelt was, 
that the great feature of Peterborough 
Cathedral was the few changes of style 
that it displayed; and when it was con- 
sidered that the building was seventy-five 
years in the course of construction, it 
shewed that much reverence was displayed 
by the builders, and those who employed 
them, for the original Norman design. 

At the evening meeting, J. Lambert, 
Esq., read a paper on the Sarum Hymnal, 
some of the positions in which were re- 
plied to by the Dean of Ely. 


Saturday, July 27. EXcursion To 
THORNEY, CROWLAND, &ec. 

An excursion was made to Thorney, 
Crowland, Peakirk, Northborough, Glin- 
ton, and Woodcrolt. The first place visited 
was the church of Thorney, the nave of 
the Norman conventual church, to which 
an east end has been added by Mr. Blore. 
The west front is an exceedingly fine spe- 
cimen of Norman architecture, and has 
a noble Perpendicular window set between 
the original square turrets. It is supposed 
to be of the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and is the most perfect part that 
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remains of the old building. The nave- 
arches and triforium are of the eleventh 
century ; the clerestory has been destroyed, 
and the arches walled up, the aisles being 
all destroyed. Its architectural features 
were described by Mr. J. H. Parker. There 
is some German stained glass in the win- 
dows, and on the north wall a monumental 
tablet to Ezekiel Danois, a native of Com- 
peigne, in France, who was pastor of the 
French congregation at Thorney from the 
time of their first coming there, in 1652, 
until his death in 1674. The Incumbent 
exhibited a register-book of their baptisms, 
marriages, and burials. Their engineering 
works are still commemorated in the name 
of French Drove. 

At Crowland the remains of the abbey- 
church were elucidated by Mr. Freeman, 
who for the space of nearly two hours was 
fully occupied in taking the visitors from 
one point of interest to another, and lec- 
turing on the various portions of the build- 
ing as he proceeded. The Rev. Edward 
Moore, F.S.A., described at length the 
means which had been recently taken to 
maintain the central west front, with its 
magnificent array of statuary, under the 
direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, and by which 
its full, which appeared imminent, has 
been effectually arrested. The bridge of 
Crowland also attracted notice ; it consists 
of three pointed arches concentrated, and 
is of late Decorated or Transition style. 

After luncheon at the George Hotel in 
Crowland, the party proceeded to Peakirk, 
where is a small, but very ancient village 
church, with carved oak fittings. It has 
a bell-gable, instead of a tower. The ori- 
ginal church was Norman, but the whole 
west front has been altered. The present 
south aisle is Early English, and there is 
an Early English lancet at the end of the 
aisle, and another at the west front of 
the nave. The church contains the stem 
of an Early English lectern, which ought 
to be carefully preserved. It is of oak, set 
in a socket of stone. The windows are 
filled with modern stained glass, in me- 
mory of Bishop Marsh and the late Canon 
James. About a hundred yards from the 
east end of the church is a small but in- 
teresting chapel, once dedicated to the 
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Saxon saint, Pega, now converted into a 
dwelling-house called “The Hermitage.” 
It contains a very diminutive nave and 
chancel, with an east window of beautiful 
design, a piscina, a gable cross, and one 
or two windows, more or less blocked. It 
is of the best geometric date. 

The next place visited was Northborough, 
the church of which has by way of a south 
transept a chantry chapel of bold Deco- 
rated work, and of a magnificence over- 
powering to the older part of the edifice ; 
it was erected by the last of the family 
of Delamere. This is a very fine church, 
dedicated to St. Benedict. Its unusually 
high spire, nearly twice as high as the 
tower, is remarkable for its bulging sides. 
The general type of the building is late 
Decorated, about 1370. The square font 
is Norman, placed on a base, with a shaft 
at each angle. Under the belfry lies a 
defaced stone effigy of a man, apparently 
the counterpart to a similar effigy in the 
churchyard; the latter has the wimple, 
the head resting on two square cushions, 
the upper one set diagonally. In the 
churchyard are also several stone coffin- 
lids of the thirteenth century. 

Northborough-house was the residence 
of Mrs. Claypole, one of the daughters of 
the Protector Oliver, but it is still more 
remarkable for its structure than its his- 
tery. Mr. Parker pronounced it to be 
the best existing specimen of a medizval 
house in this country. It is of the age 
of Edward II., in plan resembling the 
letter H, the hall occupying the centre, 
whilst the butteries, kitchens, and ser- 
vants’ rooms were in one wing, and the 
chambers of the family in the other. One 
gable of the hall is boldly crocketed, and 
terminates in a beautifully-carved circular 
chimney ; and Mr. Parker thought it pro- 
bable that the other gable originally cor- 
responded. The windows of the hall, two on 
either side, are square-headed, under labels 
filled with the ball-flower. Their tracery 
is now built up, in order to form an upper 
story. This house stood surrounded by 
a moat and fortified walls, of which tle 
gatehouse remains, with its original oaken 
gates, both for carriages and footmen, the 
latter door having also a central wicket. 

Gent. Mae. Vox. CCXI. 
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At Glinton Church are some effigies 
which it has been thought came from the 
recesses in the chantry at Northborough ; 
but this idea is unsupported by proof, nei- 
ther do their proportions fit. The effigy 
of a lady in a wimple and long veil still 
remains exposed to the weather in Glin- 
ton churchyard. In the tower of the 
church lies a male effigy of unusual cha- 
racter. He is in civil costume, with a 
hunter’s horn strung at his right side, 
and a bunch of arrows stuck under the 
strap by which the horn is suspended, 
and under his left arm is either a staff or 
a long-bow. 

The last object to which the attention 
of the tourists was directed was Woodcroft- 
house, an edifice of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The moat in this instance ran di- 
rectly round the walls, and in part re- 
mains, as well as the round tower at one 
of the angles, the scene of the cruel death 
of Dr. Hudson, the chaplain and confi- 
dential attendant of Charles I. 

A féte champétre at the Vineyard had 
been announced for the evening, but as 
the weather was unfavourable this was 
changed for a soirée at the Museum. 


On Sunday, July 28, there was full 
choral service at the cathedral ; the Bishop 
of Oxford preached on the connection of 
the past with man’s hope of the future. 
In shewing “whence we derived our in- 
terest in the past,” he maintained that 
man must be educated before he can look 
back ; for the uncivilized man only regards 
the present and his immediate wants. But 
he who considers the past with its me- 
morials, however mean and trivial the 
remains of these memorials may be, is 
thereby led to a contemplation of the 
future, of which the result ought to be, 
to fit him for immortality. 


Monday, July 29. EXcvuksIoNn TO 
FoTrHERINGHAY, Tansor, kc. 

At the morning meeting Mr. Riley read 
an elaborate paper on Ingulf, which shewed 
conclusively the spurious character of that 
work, but was too long to admit of a satis- 
factory analysis here. It will, we believe, 
be published by the Institute. The paper 
gave rise to some discussion, in the course 
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of which Mr. Freeman said that, as he had 
lately had occasion to go through the so- 
called History of Ingulf, when studying 
the history of Crowland, he could most 
willingly give his testimony to the force of 
most of Mr. Riley’s arguments. He would 
not say whether he should have found out 
for himself that the book was a forgery, 
but certainly, when it is read with the 
knowledge that many eminent scholars re- 
ject it, it is easy to find proofs of forgery 
in every page. Words, and forms of words, 
are constantly used which were utterly un- 
known in the eleventh century ; the very 
name given to the Abbey at once betrays 
a later date than that of Ingulf. The 
pseudo-Ingulf writes Croyland, a modern 
form, apparently connected with the ab- 
surd derivation, sometimes given, from 
the French croix. But the true form of 
the name, as found in the Chronicle, in 
Florence, in O:deric, and in William of 
Malmesbury, is Cruland or Croland, and 
on thespot it is to this day always written 
and pronounced Crowland. There could, 
Mr. Freeman said, be no doubt whatever 
as to the form of the name, but the ex- 
planation of it he would leave to Mr. Earle. 
Then again the psendo-Ingulf constantly 
uses the word “Saxon” as opposed to 
“Norman,” as is vulgarly done in our 
own time. It needs hardly to be said 
that no writer, French or English, of the 
_ eleventh century, ever called Englishmen 
by anything but their own name of Eng- 
lishmen. The blunder as to the date of 
the Emperor Alexios Komnenos would of 
itself be enough to upset the authenticity 
of the history. Then, in describing the 
death of William the Conqueror, the wri- 
ter removes the scene of his accident from 
Mantes to Le Mans, (Cenomannia), a not 
unlikely confusion in one writing some 
centuries after, but utterly impossible in 
a contemporary. His remark again that 
Philip was a very common name in France 
is clearly the remark of a writer of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, when such 
really was the case. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, on the other hand, not a single Philip 
found his way into Domesday; in fact 
King Philip, the contemporary of Wil- 
liam, was the first bearer of the name, 
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which came about in a most curious way, 
through Constantinople and Russia, from 
the old Macedonian Kings. On one point, 
however, Mr. Freeman said he must put 
in a word for Ingulf. Mr, Riley sup- 
poses that, when Ingulf spoke of Hugh, 
King of the French, in 937, he meant 
the Hugh, commonly called Capet, who 
was elected King in 987, and thinks 
that the mistake is in the date. But it 
is evident from the whole passage that 
Ingulf’s mistake is solely in the title; he 
has turned Hugh, Duke of the French, 
father of Hugh, King of the French, into 
a King himself. The error is exactly the 
same in kind and in degree as Mr. Riley’s 
own error (and Ingulf’s too) in turning 
King Henry, father of the Emperor Otto, 
into an Emperor himself. It is most im- 
portant for the general history of England 
that the spurious character of Ingulf’s 
history should be fully recognized, as no 
work has been the source of greater mis- 
conceptions. The notion of William the 
Conqueror’s deliberate attempts to root 
out the English language comes wholly 
from Ingulf, and is utterly opposed to all 
that we know from trustworthy sources. 
William’s tyranny was not a tyranny of 
set purpose, but one which was the result 
of circumstances and which grew upon 
him by degrees. In the matter of language 
the use of French was merely a matter of 
convenience; William used the English 
language in charters addressed to his Eng- 
lish subjects, and at one time even made 
an attempt to learn it himself. Or, to 
take a minor point, the attractive cha- 
racter of Queen Eadgyth, given in so 
many writers and amongst others by Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton, (whose romance, 
however, is, on the whole, more accurate 
than most people’s histories,) comes almost 
wholly from Ingulf. She figures there as 
the rose springing from the thorn, 

** Sicut spina rosam, genuit Godwinus Editham,” 
as one “nullo modo patris aut fratrum 
barbarium sapiens.” In the true history 
of Florence, she appears as a fellow-con- 
spirator with Tostig, and as procuring the 
treacherous murder of Gospatric in Tostig’s 
interest. It is evident not only that the 
History of Ingulf is not a composition of 
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the eleventh century, but that it is not 
of the least authority for the general his- 
torical events of the eleventh century. 
At the same time Mr. Freeman professed 
himself quite ready to accept both the 
pseudo-Ingulf and the pseudo-Peter of 
Blois as good authority for purely local 
matters, the dates of buildings, and so 
forth, where the forgers had no temptation 
to falsify, and where they doubtless wrote 
from the authentic records and traditions 
of the Abbey. 

At the conelusion of this discussion, 
an excursion was. made to Warmington, 
Fotheringhay, Elton, Tansor, Cotterstock, 
aud Oundle. 

At Warmington Mr. Freeman made some 
remarks on the architecture of the church, 
which is probably the finest specimen of 
the Early English style in Northampton- 
shire. Its details are of the richest cha- 
racter and are worthy of the most atten- 
tive study ; many of them have been illus- 
trated in the collection of drawings of the 
church published by Mr. Caveler. The 
church is one of the usual Northampton- 
shire pattern; the western tower with 
its massive broach is quite of the usual 
type, differing from the inferior examples 
solely in the increased richness of detail. 
It is evident from the position of the 
belfry-windows, that the nave never had 
a high-pitched roof. The rich triplets in 
the south aisle are remarkable both for 
their elaborate detail and for their posi- 
tion, which does not seem very well suited 
to the form. But the great feature of 
Warmington is the interior of the nave, 
with its timber vault. This nave has 
something of a French character about 
it, at least it does not exhibit the purely 
English Lancet style, quite free from all 
traces of Romanesque on the one hand, 
and from all tendencies to Geometrical 
on the other. In many of the finest French 
buildings windows with tracery fully or 
nearly developed rest on pillars which are 
by no means clear of Romanesque. So it 
is at Amiens, so it is also at Warmington ; 
the piers, with their capitals, and the 
mouldings of the pier-arches, are still half 
Romanesque, while the clerestory has 
Geometrical windows, early indeed, but 
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still real traceried windows and not mere 
groupings of lancets. The vault again, 
so rare in English parish churches, except 
now and then in the chancel, is in itself 
a French feature, though the beautiful 
corbels from which it rises are of a purely 
English kind. The timber vault is more 
common than people think in our great 
churches, as. in the eastern limbs of Win- 
chester and St. Albans, and there can 
be no reasonable objection to it when 
the pillars will not bear a vault of stone. 
Many of the windows of Warmington 
church are excellent studies of that Early 
Geometrical tracery in which North North- 
amptonshire abounds. One sign of it is 
the open truncated soffit-cusp, a perishable 
ornament which has been lost out of the 
heads of many windows. The finest ex- 
ample of this style in the county is the 
noble east window of Raunds. The chancel 
at Warmington could never have been 
vaulted, and must therefore, in its best 
days, have been very inferior to the nave; 
it is now made still more so by incongruous 
later alterations. 

At Fotheringhay Mr. Freeman com- 
mented on the history and architecture 
of the Church and College. He wished 
his hearers particularly to understand that 
the College of Fotheringhay was not a 
Jesuits’ College, but a Society of secular 
Priests and Clerks under a Master, esta- 
blished by the Dukes of York, the owners 
of the neighbouring castle, for the better 
performance of divine service in their 
parish church, and for the other purposes 
for which secular Colleges usually were 
founded. The College was founded towards 
the end of the fourteenth or beginning of 
the fifteenth century, for it received gifts 
and benefactions from several successive 
Dukes, and the exact date of the begin- 
ning of the foundation seems not quite 
certain. It seems however most probable 
that, whatever may have been planned, 
the College had no legal existence till 
1412, when Duke Edward obtained a 
charter for its endowment. This is how- 
ever in no way inconsistent with the belief 
that the choir had been already built by 
his father Duke Edmund, son of Edward 
the Third, as part of the preparation for 
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the foundation. The College was sup- 
pressed with other Colleges under Edward 
the Sixth, and its property granted to 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. 
The Collegiate buildings, including the 
choir of the church, were dismantled, and 
have gradually vanished. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time the choir was ruinous, and 
she accordingly caused the bodies of her 
ancestors, the Dukes of York, to be re- 
moved into the nave, where she built new 
tombs over them. The destruction of the 
choir is remarkable, showing that there 
must have been a division in the property 
of the church, the nave belonging to the 
parishioners and the choir to the College. 
This, as has been shown at Thorney, Crow- 
land, and elsewhere, was a very common 
arrangement when a church was shared 
between a monastery and a parish, but 
there are not many examples in the case 
of secular colleges. Of the choir and 
collegiate buildings nothing now remains 
except their juncture with the present 
church; the choir had aisles, and was 
a good deal lower than the nave. Its loss 
gives the church a stunted ‘and dispro- 
portioned appearance. 

The present church was begun in 1435 
by Richard, Duke of York; the architect 
being William Horwood. The contract is 
preserved, and has been published with 
illustrations by the Oxford Architectural 
Society. It naturally forms one of our 
best sources for medizval architectural 
technicalities. Mr. Freeman said that he 
remembered the time when he thought 
Fotheringhay Church one of the finest 
things that could be, but that a familiarity 
with Somersetshire had taught him better. 
It is however a very striking object, espe- 
cially in a distant view; the octagonal 
lantern on the tower is especially elegant, 
but the enormous width of the great west 
window, and the arrangement of the bel- 
fry stage, one wide instead of two narrow 
windows, takes off a good deal from the 
general effect of the tower. The aisles 
are prolonged to the west end, the tower 
being engaged, so as to form a kind of 
west front. The interior suffers from its 
great width and from the poverty of the 
clerestory range, the piers‘and arches alone 
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being very good. Though there is a row 
of flying buttresses on each side, there is 
no vault or preparation for a vault any 
where except under the tower. The con- 
temporary pulpit with its canopy enlarged 
in the seventeenth century, is a curiosity. 

The fine fourteenth century church at 
Elton was visited, as well as the manor- 
house of Elton Hall, rebuilt after the Re- 
storation, but retaining a noble gatehouse 
of the time of Edward I1V.* 

The church is a beautiful one, the 
most ancient part being the chancel and 
the pillars on each side of the nave, which 
are in the Early Decerated style. There 
are several openings in the wall, one of 
which is supposed to have been a light for 
the rood stairs, one intended for a squint, 
and another a window from the priest’s 
house or chamber. The sedilia in the 
chancel are finely carved. » 

The only remarkable feature in the ex- 
ternal appearance of Tansor Church is the 
disproportion in the length of its nave and 
chancel; the former being of singularly 
extended dimensions, and the latter one of 
the most diminutive to be found in the 
whole series of ancient churches. But, an 
examination of the interior, revealing the 
extraordinary process to which this dispro- 
portion is owing, is of the highest interest. 

The low square tower at the west end 
is Early English. The belfry windows, 
though plain, are worthy of notice, as ex- 
amples of the first rudiments of tracery. 
It is remarkable that the jamb -shafts 
do not support anything whatever. The 
tower is finished with a plain parapet of 
late date; its south wall bulges a good 
deal, and appears to have been much 
patched. The aisle windows are mostly 
lancets; one of them in the north aisle, 
of very small size, has a semicircular label ; 
and a similar label occurs in the east wall 
of this aisle, but the window has been de- 
stroyed. Its western extremity is lighted 
by an elegant quatrefoiled circle. The 
two eastern bays of the south aisle are 
separated from the rest by a very percep- 
tible break, marked by an abrupt change 
in the character and level of the strings 





* See Domestic Architecture, vol. iii, p. 251. 
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and basement-mouldings. The windows 
in these bays, and at the east end of the 
aisle, are Geometrical of three lights, of 
a peculiar and unsightly character, but 
not unparalleled elsewhere. 

The clerestory on the north side has the 
usual square-headed Decorated window; 
on the south they have been reduced to the 
common domestic type. The roof is low. 

The two doorways are both very good. 
The northern one, like so many already 
mentioned, retains much Norman cha- 
racter, but is probably no earlier than 
the Early English portions. Its round 
arch is enriched with a peculiar form of 
the chevron, having a remarkably bold 
projection. The banded shafts have flo- 
riated capitals rather Early English than 
Norman, but the abaci are square. The 
south doorway is decidedly Early English, 
the arch being pointed, and the tooth- 
ornament occurring bvth in the arch and 
in its label. The two trails are however 
of different character ; that in the label 
still retains some traces of the chevron, 
while the inner one is composed of four 
leaves. The shafts have vanished, but 
their moulded capitals remain. Both door- 
ways are covered by unsightly modern 
porches, but that on the north side, from 
the traces of a high-pitched roof, would 
seem to occupy the site of an elder one. 

The diminutive chancel seems almost 
crowded with its five windows, though 
those in the side walls are of no great 
size. Those in the western bay are single 
lancets ; in the eastern Geometrical of two 
lights; the East window is late Perpen- 
dicular, and its depressed arch agrees but 
ill with the high gable above. 

The internal aspect of the church is 
most singular, from the great variety and 
irregularity of the pillars and arches of 
its long nave; the length of which is in- 
creased in appearance by a very percep- 
tible ascent in the pavement towards the 
East, besides which it slopes at nearly an 
equal angle towards the South. There 
are six arches on the north side, and five 
on the south; these will require to be 
mentioned in detail, as the two ranges 
differ much in other respects besides num- 


ber. The piers throughout, both of Nor- 
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man and later date, are tall columns, the 
former being far lighter than is usual in 
that style. The arches are of two orders, 
the pointed ones being chamfered, as in- 
deed the inner order of the round ones is 
on a small scale. The northern range 
affords some good examples of stopped 
chamfers, which are wanting on the south. 

The western responds on both sides are 
Norman, as are also the two first pillars 
and arches reckoning from the west. The 
third arch on the’ north side is also Nor- 
man, but its eastern pillar is Early Eng- 
lish, with a round capital and numerous 
mouldings; the next pillar also is similar. 
The three eastern arches are pointed, but 
the sixth is filled up, and has an Early 
English doorway inserted, with the tooth- 
ornament and very slender shafts or rather 
bowtells. This opens into a sacristy formed 
out of the eastern bay of the north aisle, 
and separated from the rest of it by a 
solid wall, manifestly ancient, as it had 
an altar against its west face. Ina line 
with this wall is the eastern support of 
the fifth arch, which is a Norman respond. 
To turn to the south side, the third arch 
is segmentally pointed, although both its 
piers are Norman; the fourth and fifth 
are also pointed, the former being seg- 
mental, the latter of the more usual form ; 
and the only remaining detached pillar cor- 
responds in style, but the eastern respond 
is again Norman. The whole of the arches 
and their soffits are profusely adorned with 
coloured decorations, imitated from an- 
cient ones discovered on a late removal 
of whitewash. On the Norman ones oc- 
curs a representation of the chevron. 

The belfry arch corresponds with the 
tower into which it leads. It rises from 
very heavy responds with round capitals ; 
there is a contemporary label, but a Nor- 
man semicircular one over it. Against 
the tower may be traced the old pitch of 
the roof, another instance of a Decorated 
clerestory supplanting a high roof. The 
present covering of the nave is modern, 
and very poor. 

There is no chancel arch; hence the 
alteration in the roof, the chancel having 
an ill.proportioned canted ceiling, is very 
unpleasant; and the more so as, being 
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lower than that of the nave, the inter- 
mediate space is filled up with boarding. 
The extraordinary phenomena of this 
interior are most probably to be assigned 
to the uncommon, although, as Raunds 
aud Kingsthorpe have shown, not unique, 
process of taking a portion of the chancel 
into the nave; an encroachment in this 
case belonging to so early a period as the 
thirteenth century. The existence of the 
responds at the east end might at first 
sight seem to show that the Norman nave 
extended as far east as the present one. 
But the adjoining wall in the south aisle 
exhibits two manifestly external Norman 
strings, which are cut through by the 
present arch, and which would have stood 
equally in the way of a Norman prede- 
cessor. In like manner in the north aisle 
there are remains of an external Norman 
corbel-table. These facts incontestably 
show that, while the western part of the 
present nave had aisles during the Norman 
period, the eastern had not. It follows 
then that this respond is not in its proper 
place, unless ind.ed we could imagine it 
to have been originally built in the wall 
for a future aisle, but in this case the 
temporary exterior would hardly have 
been so elaborately finished as the Norman 
church seems to have been. And when 
we go on to consider the irregular ar- 
rangement of the arches, and especially 
that the third arch on the south side, 
though springing from Norman pillars, is 
of a width which it is difficult to conceive 
spanned by an ordinary round arch; we 
are driven to conclude that the old pillars 
were used up as far as they would go, and 
when necessary, removed from their places. 
All these circumstances seem only to be 
accounted for by the supposition that, 
when these alterations took place, the old 
chancel, or part of it, was taken into the 
nave; the aisle lengthened» on the north 
side at least, the rest of the aisle walls* 





b The eastern part of the south aisle is, as we bave 
seen, later than the rest, and its western boundary 
might well mark the extent of the original nave. 
It does not seem clear whether it succeeded Early 
English work, or whether the changes were gra- 
dual, and this the last portion of them. 

e The painted arcade in the south aisle need 
not be Norman. 


rebuilt (as the Early English doorways 
show no mark of insertion), the Tower 
added, and the present Chancel added or 
rebuilt. 

One difficulty however remains, which 
seems as if no theory can altogether ex- 
plain it; namely the appearance of the 
sixth arch on the north side, which must 
have been blocked almost immediately. 
For that it must once have been open is 
clear from the irregular masonry with 
which it is filled up, in one part allowing 
the chamfer of the arch to appear, and 
in another concealing it, and also from 
the way in which the Norman capital is 
built up. 

The reason of these changes, the de- 
struction of the ordinary relation be- 
tween the dimensions of nave and chancel, 
seems difficult to account for. It is how- 
ever possible that, after all, though the 
architectural nave was prolonged, the ec- 
clesiastical one was not ; the eastern por- 
tion of the pillared space probably re- 
mained the real chancel, while the pro- 
jecting part was a presbytery marked in 
the construction. The latter is decidedly 
too small for the arrangements and requi- 
sitions of an ancient chancel, and the posi- 
tion of the sacristy favours the same view ; 
for it would thus open into the Chancel, 
according to the ordinary rule, and not, as 
at present, into the nave. The arrange- 
ment of the church, as thus imagined, 
would not differ essentially from the nu- 
merous examples when there is no chancel 
arch, and aisles to the chancel, but not 
extending to the east end. The only dif- 
ference indeed is the purely accidental 
one between the pitch of tie roof of 
the presbytery and the chancel, owing to 
the subsequent addition of a clerestory to 
the latter in common with the rest of the 
constructive nave. The poor Perpendi- 
cular rood-screen which fences off the 
present chancel can hardly be any diffi- 
culty; it may have been moved at any 
time, or its erection may have been the 
first disturbance of the elder arrangement. 

In the chancel is a very pretty Early 
English double piscina, having its head 
pierced with a pointed arch. Brackets at 
the ends of the aisles indicate the sites of 
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inferior altars, and the northern one re- 
tains vestiges of the raised platform, and 
of paintings. In the south aisle is a 
piscina let into the cill of the window; it 
is of a curious form, being apparently 
made out of a Norman capital, which has 
the Ionic volute very strongly marked. 
In the western part of the same wall is a 
plain recess like an ambry. On this wall 
there are also fragments of paintings re- 
presenting a Norman arcade, one member 
of which is actually pierced, and forms a 
recess near the south doorway. 

The font is either Decorated, or has 
undergone alterations in that style; but 
it is very clumsy and ugly. A plain octa- 
gonal bowl rests on four rude shafts of 
the same fornia, surrounding a central one ; 
they have floriated capitals and square 
abaci, except one, which is round and 
without a capital, but which seems to be 
a later patch-work. This arrangement 
usually implies an earlier date, and in 
this case, is probably a portion of an 
older font. The neck is adorned with 
the ball-flower, and a very large orna- 
ment of that kind rests on each of the 
small shafts, making a sort of squinch to 
the subordinate faces of the bowl. One of 
these is left in the block. 

There is a bench-table in each aisle; 
among the sittings in the nave are some 
rude stalls, which may probably occupy 
their original place according to the view 
above taken of the ancient arrangements 
of the Church. At the bottom of one of 
them, though, as it would seem, not origi- 
nally connected with it, is a beam carved 
with a bold form of the tooth-ornament. 
In the present chancel are some much 
superior stalls, said to have been brought 
from Fotheringhay on the dissolution of 
that college, and the consequent dismant- 
ling of the choir. We may rejoice that 
any portion of its fittings has found so ap- 
propriate a resting-p'ace. One, however, 
is wrongly placed at the south side of the 
altar, within the rail, and looking west. 

Time allowed of but a very brief and 
unsatisfactory examination of the remain- 
ing churches of Cotterstock and Oundle. 

The once Collegiate Church of Cotter- 
stock presents a str:king contrast to that 
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of Tansor, to which it is in remarkable 
proximity. There isa marked difference 
in their orientation, and a still greater in 
architecture, as Cotterstock at once arrests 
the eye by the unusual size and magnifi- 
cence of the stately choir, which indicates 
its collegiate rank, and is evidently built 
in complete disregard of the humbler paro- 
chial nave. Except however in size, it 
does not differ from an ordinary chancel, 
being without even the addition of aisles. 
It is a noble specimen of Decorated archi- 
tecture, of three bays, well finished with 
buttresses and strings; each bay, with 
one exception, containing a handsome 
three-light window of flowing tracery, 
the pattern being the same in all five. 

At Oundle, which terminated the round, 
the party found that there remained less 
than fifteen minutes to the time when 
the train should start for their return to 
Peterborough, and therefore most of them 
quitted the town with little more than 
a glance at the interesting features be- 
longing to it. A small number, however, 
of the excursionists remained behind, to 
whom the Vicar, the Rev. Joshua Nussey, 
gave a most hospitable reception, which 
he meant to have extended to the whole 
body of the excursionists. After viewing 
the church, the little party sat down to 
dinner at the Vicarage, and afterwards, 
led by the Vicar, inspected the National 
Schools, the reading-room, and the library 
of the town; they also viewed the fine 
old hotel, the “Talbot,” of the period of 
James J., which is said to have been built 
out of the stones of Fotheringhay. 

This excursion concluded the business of 
the day, as there was no evening meeting. 

Tuesday, July 30. This was the closing 
day of the Congress. The forenoon was 
occupied with the general meeting of the 
members of the Institute, for the reception 
of the annual report, election of officers, 
and other routine business; and the place 


‘for the next year’s meeting was decided 


to be Worcester. The customary votes 
of thanks were accorded, and the Congress 
was then dissolved. In the afternoon 
many of the members and visitors made 
an excursion to Brixworth, which does 
not call for report. 
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Aug. 26 to 30. The fifteenth annual 
meeting was held at Swansea, and, as 
might be expected from the character of 
the town and the population of the county, 
was attended by a greater number of 
members than has been commonly wit- 
nessed. H. Hussry Vivian, Esq., M.P., 
was the President, and L. L. Dillwyn, Esq., 
M.P., was the Chairman of the Local 
Committee. The Bishop of St. David’s, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., M.P., Mr. Talbot, of Margam, Sir 
John Harding, and all the gentlemen of 
that part of Glamorganshire who take any 
interest in antiquities, were present, but 
hardly any from the Cardiff end of the 
county. There was a good attendance of 
members from other parts of the Princi- 
pality and from England; as the Rev. C. 
H. Hartshorne, Mr. Freeman, Professor 
Babington, Mr. Barnwell, Mr. Banks, and 
other well known antiquaries. The ladies 
and gentlemen of Swansea mustered well 
on this occasion: the weather was mag- 
nificent, and on the whole the excursions 
went off successfully; but, as is too often 
the case with other Societies, more than 
could be satisfactorily accomplished was 
put down on the programme of the 
meeting. 

The principal objects to be visited were 
the great abbeys of Margam and Neath ; 
and the little known district of Gower, 
full of castles and curious churches. The 
time of the Association was fully taken 
up according to this distribution of it :— 
but this left untouched all the antiquities 
of the Vale of Glamorgan, such as St. 
Donat’s, Llantwit, Ewenny, &c., as well 
as all those of the hill country, Morlais, 
Aberpergwm, Gilly Gaer, &c. Even al- 
lowing for the circumstance of a meeting 
of the Association having been held at 
Cardiff not many years ago, there is still 
room for two more meetings in Glamor- 
ganshire,—one at Cowbridge for the Vale, 
the other at Merthyr for the Hill, before 
the county can be said to have been even 
cursorily examined. 

The great objects actually seen by mem- 
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bers at this meeting were the two abbeys 
(Margam and Neath) mentioned above, 
the castles of Oystermouth, Weobley, Ox- 
wich, &c., the small churches of Gower, 
and the British remains on Cefn Bryn, &e. 

We may here mention that the Asso- 
ciation had judiciously published, imme- 
diately before the meeting took place, the 
first part of a supplementary volume con- 
taining the “Surveys of Gower in the 
times of Elizabeth and of Cromwell.” It 
had been ably edited by Mr. G. G. Francis, 
one of the local secretaries, and was much 
approved of by the members. 

The museum of local antiquities was 
formed in the old castle of Swansea. It 
contained several interesting articles, prin- 
cipally documentary, and was much visited. 

The first meeting was held in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, on the 
evening of Monday, August 26, when 
the President, Mr. Hussey Vivian, M.P., 
delivered an address; after which the re- 
port was read, which shewed that the 
numerical and financial condition of the 
Association was prosperous, though a large 
amount of arrears had been allowed to 
accumulate, 

Before the meeting separated, Mr. Free- 
man, at the request of the Chairman, 
gave an address on the architectural ar- 
rangements of abbeys in general, with 
special reference to those of Margam and 
Neath, which were to be visited on the 
following day. 


EXCURSION TO MARGAM AND NEATH 
ABBEY. 

Aug. 27. The church of Margam, ad- 
joining Margam-park, and kept in ex- 
cellent order by Mr. Talbot, was first 
visited. Mr. Freeman, who acted as cice- 
rone, following up his remarks of the 
evening before, dwelt on the peculiar ar- 
rangements observed in churches which, 
like this, were both monastic and paro- 
chial. A division was often made in that 
portion of the monasteries which was de- 
voted to divine worship; and it frequently 
happened that a wall was run across what 
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was once the church, and it was divided 
into two churches, the monks still retain- 
ing one portion, and the parish the other. 
At the Dissolution that which had been 
used by the monks was suffered to fall 
into deeay, and in several cases the monas- 
tic churches could now only be found by 
tracing the foundations; to a certain ex- 
tent that was the case at Margam. With 
regard to the parish church in which they 
then stood, it was tolerably perfect, but 
changes had taken place recently. There 
was not much doubt that the abbey was 
founded about the year 1150; but as in 
those days it took some time to construct 
an edifice of that kind, another style of 
architecture was introduced before it was 
finished, which accounts for evidences of 
the late Norman style of the latter part 
of the twelfth century which were to be 
found. The mouldings which were to be 
seen in various parts of the church shewed 
a great tendency to the Early English 
style. : 

Taking his audience to the western 
door of the church, Mr. Freeman said that 
the doorway had many peculiarities. It 
did not resemble a style generally found 
in churches of that description. There 
were three orders of shafts; the capital 
to each shaft was different, and they were 
quite different from the type of shaft 
to be found in either North or South 
Wales; in fact they were more like the 
Byzantine order than anything English. 
In the three windows above were to be 
found the same kind of narrow shaft. It 
was evident that there had been at some 
time or other a porch over the doorway, 
and the three projecting stones led to the 
belief that there had been a roof—nothing 
to do with the porch roof—but what it 
had been he could not say. Mr. Freeman 
then conducted the visitors to the en- 
trance of the beautiful remains of the 
chapter-house and the cloisters, which 
he described as having been built in the 
Early English style, with a slight mixture 
of Norman. A fine specimen of this style 
was in the doorway leading from the 
cloisters to the chapter-house, the mould- 
ings of which he requested his hearers to 
notice. In passing through that portion of 
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the ruins he directed particular attention 
to what he called “substructures,” and 
which he explained as being the vaulted 
supporters of the apartments generally 
occupied by the abbots, and raised in that 
manner from the ground as a preservative 
from decay. The chapter-house was the 
earliest known specimen of the polygonal 
form. Outside it had twelve sides; inside 
it was circular, and it had another pecu- 
liarity—that, unlike most monasteries, it 
had no passage to the church itself. In 
the chapt:r-house they found a very good 
piece of transitional work; lancet win- 
dows, with capitals having a good deal of 
the Norman type about them. The cen- 
tral pillar which was found in the chapter- 
house was very odd in its characteristics ; 
it would be seen that the stone roof sprang 
from that pillar, and must have formed 
a very fine object, and it was a matter of 
regret that it had fallen in so recently as 
the year 1792. Altogether the chapter- 
house was one of the most interesting 
objects they would visit that day. Mr. 
Freeman then took his audience to the 
ruins of what had once been the Abbey 
Church, and standing on one of the 
ruined pillars in the open air, with a 
beautiful velvet. greensward beneath him, 
he said he had some difficulty in making 
them understand that they were inside 
achurch. He was inclined to think that 
that portion of the monastery was built 
subsequently to the chapter-house. They 
would observe that the massive buttresses 
were quite worthy of attention. With 
regard to the choir, he would not attempt 
to say whether it took in the central 
tower or not; his impression was that it 
did. The southern transept, they would 
observe, was nearly perfeet. 

Having pointed out where the south 
transept was divided from the eastern 
aisle, the extent of the eastern portion 
of the monastic church, and the supposed 
situation of the high altar, Mr. Freeman 
left the company and proceeded to ex- 
plore the high ground surrounding Mar- 
gam, but rejoined them at Neath Abbey, 
where were also assembled a large nuin- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen from that 
locality and Swansea, and the whole, to 
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the number of about 250, sat down to a 
luncheon provided by Mr. Howel Gwyn, 
of Duffryn. Before separating, their host 
directed attention to the falling state of 
Neath Abbey, and expressed a hope that 
the Association, after this visit, would 
adopt such steps as would lead to its 
preservation as far as they could. The 
suggestion was warmly received, and we 
trust that Mr. Gwyn’s appeal will not be 
in vain. 

The company then proceeded to inspect 
the abbey. Mr. Freeman stated that there 
was something about this ruin which con- 
trasted greatly with that of Margam, not 
only that Margam is well looked after, 
while this is left in a disgraceful condition, 
but they differed in other respects, for at 
Margain they saw a parish and an abbey 
church in one building, the former having 

‘been cut off and dismantled, the latter 
being still in a good state of preservation. 
The Neath Abbey belonged solely to the 
monks, and consequently when the Disso- 
lution took place the whole of the church 
became ruined, and not, as at Margam, 
the eastern portion of it only. This abbey 
is very much defaced, owing to some per- 
sons having used it as a sort of quarry, 
and when they wanted a piece of stone 
they fetched away a portion of the mould- 
ing. There was an aisle to the east, but 
no aisle to the west; the reason being 
that the western aisle was wanted to be 
divided into chapels. The period at which 
the church was built appears to be what 
is called early Decorated, of the time of 
Edward I. The west front seems to have 
been a very simple composition. Some 
excavations had been made by which there 
wus discovered a tessellated pavement, in 
an excellent state of preservation. 


At the evening meeting, where the 
President occupied the chair, Mr. Clark, 
of Dowlais, gave a summary of the visits 
of the day, and a general discussion took 
place, in which the Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s took part. Mr. G.G. Francis dis 
rected attention to the tessellated pave- 
ment at Neath; and desired to draw the 
notice of the neighbourhood to the ex- 
tremely interesting early Norman Church 
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of St. Giles, situated on the banks of 
the river Neath, containing a perfect 
Norman arch. 


Aug. 28. Excursion TO GOWER. 


The party proceeded across Fairwood- 
common by Cillibion, and first of all ex- 
amined a tumulus formerly opened by the 
late Lady Mary Cole, in which an urn con- 
taining ashes had been discovered. They 
next proceeded to Llanmaddock-down, on 
which is what is supposed to be a British 
camp. The bulwark consists of five rows 
of earthworks. It stands upon a high 
eminence, commanding Carmarthen bay. 
On the slope of the hill towards Llanelly, 

landimor Castle and Weobley Castle add 
to the beauty of the landscape. Llan- 
maddock Church and monuments were 
then visited by the explorers. The next 
place visited was the ancient Norman 
church of Cheriton, a fine specimen of 
the style. The doorway of the presbytery, 
the double archway, and the choir under 
the tower, are objects of especial interest. 

Arriving at Weobley Castle, Mr. Octa- 
vias Morgan, M.P., gave an account of the 
early military architecture in the district, 
illustrating his remarks by reference to 
the specimens then under notice. 


At the evening meeting, the Rev. 
C. H. Hartshorne, who was requested to 
give an epitome of the day’s excursion, 
observed in reference to Llanmaddock 
Church, that it was of rude workmanship, 
possibly of the time of Edward II., or 
later, but it is impossible to judge of the 
date of such buildings, as the work was 
generally done by unskilful workmen. 
One remarkable feature inside the church 
was a square font attached to the chancel- 
arch. As to Weobley Castle, he said that 
a more extensive search among public 
documents would, no doubt, throw some 
reliable light upon the question as to who 
was its builder. Before closing his remarks 
he made a few observations in reference to 
the ancient history of Gower. He believed 
that the earliest possessor of Gower on re- 
cord was one De Breos, who came over with 
the Conqueror, and his descendants long 
held possession of it in regular succession. 
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William de Breos, the third possessor, 
was confirmed in his right to hold Gower 
by King John. About this time we find 
a very peculiar charter was granted by 
King John to the people of Gower, enact- 
ing that they should not be obliged to eat 
with Englishmen. A similar charter was 
granted to Englishmen, that they should 
not be obliged to eat with the people of 
Gower. From the time of William De 
Breos, who was the first seigneur, down 
to the year 1229, we have six regular de- 
scents of the barons of Gower ; the seventh 
in descent was John De Breos, the eighth 
was William De Breos. There have been 
certain inquisitions touching Gower, which, 
if properly studied, would throw some 
light upon its history. We have three 
of them, one in the time of Edward I., 
another in the thirteenth year of Edward 
II., and another in the twentieth year of 
Edward III. These inquisitions will also 
throw light upon the topography of the 
country, especially as to Oystermouth Cas- 
tle, the north-gate of Swansea, and Swan- 
sea Castle. He hoped that some one would 
make a proper inspection of these docu- 
ments, and he was sure he would be amply 
repaid thereby. 

Professor Babington, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., in the absence of W. L. Banks, 
Esq., F.S.A., read a paper which that 
gentleman had prepared on the subject 
of Bronllys Castle. 


Aug. 29. The General Committee met 
this day at nine o’clock a.m., for business, 
when it was agreed that the meeting for 
1862 should be held at Truro, Cornwall, 
a place abounding in Celtic objects of 
interest. 

At twelve o’clock a conversazione was 
held at the old hall of the Castle, the 
scene of the local museum. Mr. Francis 
gave some notices of Swansea Castle, and 
the former arrangement of the interior. 
It was stated that this castle was erected 
about 1113, by Henry Beaumont, Earl of 
Warwick, and was distinguished for its 
elegant open parapet of arches, of which 
there are only two other examples, namely, 
the episcopal palaces of Lanphey and St. 
David’s, Pembrokeshire. The architect is 
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supposed to be Henry de Gower, Bishop 
of St. David’s. Mr. Francis believed the 
open parapet had a very practical use, 
beside its ornamental exterior, that use 
being to keep a good look-out on the 
enemy without exposing the sentinels to 
view. He also expressed an opinion that 
this castle was visited by Edward III. 
After an inspection of the ruins, the 
members repaired to St. Mary’s Church, 
where they viewed the Herbert Chapel, 
in which is a Gothic tomb, on which re- 
pose the effigies of Sir Matthew Cradock, 
and the Lady Catherine, his wife, who 
was once the widow of Perkin Warbeck. 
The altar tomb is now in a state of rapid 
decay, and unless something is done to 
preserve it, it will soon lose those traces 
of elaborate ornamental emblazonments 
which rendered it so famous. From the 
chapel the company repaired to the chan- 
cel, and inspected the rare picture of the 
Virgin and the infant Saviour by Sasso- 
ferato, the tomb of Sir Hugh Johns, and 
other objects of interest. F 

At 2.30, the members repaired to Sin- 
gleton, where H. H. Vivian, Esq., M.P., 
the President, had invited them to lun- 
cheon. The entertainment provided was 
on a princely scale, and about 150 partook 
of the hospitality of the hon. member. 

From Singleton, the members proceeded 
by rail to Oystermouth Castle, the most 
prominent features of which were ex- 
plained by Mr. Francis. This is one of 
the most majestic Norman fortresses in 
the Principality, and amply repaid the 
visit of the Association. 


At the evening meeting, Mr. Freeman 
observed that every object they had visited 
that day reminded the members of the 
Association that they had derived the 
greatest possible advantage from the local 
knowledge and persevering labours of Mr. 
G. G. Francis. At Swansea Castle they 
found much that was worthy of observa- 
tion; the principal room now extant being 
that in which the temporary museum was 
placed, and which appeared to have been 
applied to various purposes. Some of the 
doorways and the parapet which they had 
all so much admired led them to believe 
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that the castle—like that of St. David’s— 
was built in the fourteenth century by 
the celebrated bishop of the diocese, Henry 
de Gower, and some discussion had taken 
place as to whether St. David’s was the 
earlier structure of the two, and so dis- 
playing a transition style from the Nor- 
man, or whether it was a bungling imita- 
tion of the De Gower style by some other 
person. The church itself had been so 
altered and defaced that it was a difficulty 
to ascribe a period, but from the remaining 
windows in the church he should say that 
it was also erected by Henry de Gower, the 
same style prevailing in several churches, 
From the church some of them went to 
the fragmentary remains of St. David’s 
Hospital, which consisted only of two 
stories of windows in a wall belonging to 
the back of a house. It was mere con- 
jecture to say anything about them at all, 
but they suggested to him that they once 
formed part of a building erected on the 
same principle of arrangement as was to 
be found in the remains of Norman hos- 
pitals at Ely, Peterborough, Chichester, 
and other places. With regard to Oyster- 
mouth Castle, he would only say that it 
was a building of quite another descrip- 
tion, and that the members were under 
a great obligation to Mr. G. G. Francis 
for a treat that would have been impos- 
sible had he not taken the trouble he had, 
and he only hoped that he would take 
some steps to rescue Neath Abbey from 
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there was any portion later than the 
period of Edward II., and he was inclined 
to believe that the actual date was some 
twenty years earlier, say about the year 
1284. That would be the 13th year 
of the reign of Edward I., and a MS. 
extant of the 16th year of that monarch 
confirmed that opinion by referring to the 
castle as then in existence. He could not 
sit down without presenting his acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Francis for having res- 
cued such a magnificent structure from 
demolition. 

Mr. G. T. Clarke said he was not in a 
position to give any opinion with regard 
to Swansea Castle, the battlements of 
which they had so justly admired that 
day. Looking at Oystermouth Castle 
from every point of view, it did not ap- 
pear to him that it was built for the pur- 
pose of defence; at present it formed 
a very interesting ornament to the dis- 
trict. He could not but think there was 
something peculiar about the keep, and 
he was inclined to side with those who 
held it to be of Norman origin. One of 
his reasons for coming to that conclusion 
was, that the period when it was built 
was near the true Norman period, and, 
again, there could not be found a better 
place for a castle in the whole neighbour- 
hood. It was with very great hesitation 
that he offered anything in opposition to 
Mr. Francis, but could hardly go with 
him in his theories with regard to the 


muni 





destruction in the same way. Oystermouth 
Church had lost much by the recent altera- 
tions, all of which were quite right and 
proper when the necessities of the parish 
required them, as he understood they did 
in that case, and the only matters of in- 
terest to the archwologist were the Nor- 
man font, the lancet windows, and the 
pillar piscina. 

Mr. Hartshorne was not prepared to sup- 
port Mr. Francis’s theory with regard to 
one of the rooms they had seen in Oyster- 
mouth Castle being used as a washing- 
room ; he could only say that if Mr. Francis 
was right, he must give the ancient people 
of Gower credit for more cleanliness than 
he had heard of elsewhere. With regard 
to the date of the castle, he did not think 


t-room and use of the postern- 
gate. 
Mr. Francis said he only advanced his 
theories in order that better ones might 
be set up. He was obliged to those gen- 
tlemen for the notice they had been pleased 
to take of his labours, and he could assure 
them that his highest enjoyment was to 
find that they had given pleasure to others 
as well as himself. 

Dr. Williams made some remarks on 
the ethnology of Gower. Most of them 
well knew the tradition that the original 
inhabitants of Gower travelled over from 
Flanders by sea and settled in the south- 
west portion of Glamorganshire and the 
neighbourhood of Tenby. Such was the 
generally received story of their origin. 
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Feeling interested in the question, he re- 
quested Dr. Latham, the celebrated lexi- 
cographer, when-on a visit to Swansea, to 
tuke a tour through Gower; and that 
gentleman, after paying due attention to 
the language of the inhabitants, came to 
the conclusion that neither in the names 
of their rivers, churches, mountains, nor 
in any articles, did their words in any way 
shew that their origin was derived from 
Flanders; that neither their idioms nor 
nouns substantive bore any analogy to 
the language spoken in Belgium, nor did 
anything that he saw or heard give him 
any reason to suppose that the original 
settlers had passed across the Channel 
from the Continent. He (Dr. W.) had 
often been in conversation with the inha- 
bitants of the peninsula, and he had been 
surprised at the confidence with which 
many persons had contended for their 
Flemish origin. He regretted exceedingly 
that time had not enabled him to lay 
down the ground on which his arguments 
were based, but he thought he should be 
able to lay before them facts which would 
convince them that he had good grounds 
to consider that the Saxon language was 
the ground-work of the present language 
of Gower. If they looked at the geogrs- 
phy of the peninsula, they would find that 
the line of coast was parallel with the west 
coast of England, and that that parallel 
extended to that part of Pembrokeshire 
where the English language was also 
spoken, and he was in a condition to prove 
that the language spoken in Southern 
Pembroke and Gower was of the same 
origin as the language spoken by the in- 
habitants on the other side of the Bristol 
Channel. The occupation of both sides of 
the Channel by one and the same people 
was not at all an improbable hypothesis, 
and if he went into details he should be 
able to strengthen the conviction by point- 
ing out that the same words for the names 
of mountains, castles, trees, and so forth, 
differed only in a slight degree from the 
same names in Somersetshire and Devon- 
shire; and although the idioms differed, 
the true philology was the same. He 
therefore surmised that the ancient settlers 
acted on migratory principles, or were 
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driven to this coast by a stormy wind; 
and he contended that it was utterly con- 
trary to the laws of ethnology that the 
language spoken in Gower had anything 
in common with the Flemish tongue. 

Mr. John Jenkins observed that it was 
indeed a remarkable fact that the people 
of Gower had preserved the English lan- 
guage for the last four or five hundred 
ycars, hemmed in as they were from any 
communication with those who spoke the 
same language. Supposing for an instant 
that the Flemish theory was the correct 
solution to that interesting phenomenon, 
he could not see how the fact of the Eng- 
lish language still prevailing could be ac- 
counted for, without some continually exist- 
ing cause for keeping it up. They should 
remember that the very small population 
of Gower was surrounded by a large popu- 
lation speaking the Welsh tongue, and if 
the Gower language was really derived 
from Flanders, he should have thought 
that in the nature of things it would 
either have been totally lost, or have pre- 
sented traces of intermixture with the 
Welsh language,—traces which he be- 
lieved were not to be found, for it was a 
fact that the English dialect as spoken in 
Gower was as pure as the Lancashire or 
any other dialect spoken in England. He 
treated as altogether absurd the tradition 
that a colony of Flemings had been sent 
during the Norman dynasty for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Welsh in check; but 
he also, to some extent, differed from 
those who sided with the view that they 
were descended from the Norman re- 
tainers, because in the present language 


of Gower they had no evidence of either 


Norman or Flemish origin. He contended 
that the language was in all its broad out- 
lines the same as that spoken at the pre- 
sent time in Somersetshire. After point- 
ing out the peculiarity of the geographical 
position of Gower, Mr. Jenkins went on 
to contend that from time immemorial 
there had been a constant traffic carried 
on between the people on the opposite 
side of the channel and the Gower and 
Pembroke coast for the stone found on 
this latter coast; and that when families 
settled, then the Somersetshire people 
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found it to their interest to carry the 
rich products of their farms across to the 
newly founded colony. He had made a 
glossary of about one hundred and fifty 
Gower words, and had compared them 
with the Somersetshire dialect, and found 
they were very similar, in some cases 
’ exactly the same. The ward *delve’ was 
constantly used for ‘dig;’ the peculiar 
substitution of the nominative for the 
subjective case, as ‘told we’ for ‘ told us,’ 
was always used by a Gower man; the 
still more remarkable use of the ‘v’ for 
the ‘s,’ the ‘f’ for the ‘v,’ and ‘ hold’un’ 
instead of ‘hold it, or him,’ were only 
a few of the similarities with the dialect 
used in Somersetshire. He therefore con- 
tended that the Gower language neither 
originated with the Fleming nor Norman, 
but was an offshoot from the opposite coast 
of Somersetshire. 

Mr. Freeman thought that the only man 
capable of giving any decided opinion on 
the subject was Dr. Guest, one of the 
ablest philologists of the present day. 

Mr. G. G. Francis said that Dr. Guest 
had visited Gower and pronounced against 
the Flemish tradition. 

Mr. Freeman said he should not for one 
moment think of disputing Dr. Guest’s 
opinion, but it must nevertheless be re- 
membered that it was a matter of history 
that there was a Flemish colony in Gower 
in the twelfth century, and besides that 
there was no doubt that the ancient Eng- 
lish language was strongly allied to the 
Flemish. 

Mr. Moggridge adopted the Flemish 
theory, urging the fact that Matilda, 


the wife of William the Conqueror,. 


was a Fleming, and that at her insti- 
gation the colony alluded to was brought 
over. 

Mr. Stephens, of Merthyr, and other 
gentlemen, afterwards took part in the 
discussion, and the meeting did not break 
up until a late hour. 


Aug. 30. SECOND EXCURSION TO 
GowER. 
On this, the last day of the meeting, 
a further exploration of the peninsula 
of Gower was wade. The first halt took 
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place at Pennard Church, about two miles 
on the other side of Parkmill. This 
edifice presented nothing of interest, and 
the party proceeded on to the recently 
exhumed church in the Penmaen Burrows. 
Mr. Moggridge now gave a brief history 
of its discovery. For many years, he said, 
there had been a tradition current in that 
neighbourhood that the old parish church 
of Penmaen was buried in the sand; there 
was also documentary evidence of the ex- 
istence of a church, but notwithstanding 
the most diligent searches by himself and 
others, it had eluded discovery until a few 
months since, when himself, Mr. Robert 
Eaton, and the Rev. Mr. James happening 
to be walking in that neighbourhood, one 
of them picked up a piece of glass close to 
the spot where they were now standing. 
Digging about with their sticks, they came 
against a piece of stone, which proved to 
be the top of one of the walls, and they 
guessed at once that they had found the 
long-lost sacred edifice. Some men were 
immediately employed, and instructed to 
work carefully, and the remains of the 
church were speedily found. There were 
now disclosed to view the chancel and a 
portion of the body of the church, and 
although the building was a small one, it 
would be seen that it had all the con- 
comitants of a place of worship. The win- 
dows were nearly perfect, and stamped 
the style of architecture which prevailed 
throughout the building; the piscina, al- 
though a rude one, was very pretty, and 
had been taken care of in the Museum ; 
under the altar was the usual repository 
for sacred relics, and on the right-hand 
side was a bracket; the bracket on the 
left side was broken off and was amongst 
the débris; there was also some rude 
paving. On the floor of the chancel he 
found six coffins containing skeletons, but 
placed in no sort of order. They would 
observe a very singular fact, namely, that 
the doorway leading from the body of 
the church to the chancel had evidently 
been walled up, and the only way in which 
he could account for that was that there 
must have been a plague in the neigh- 
bourhood, to which the persons interred 
in the chancel had fallen victims, and the 
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doorway had been walled up to prevent 
the infection spreading ; that was partly 
confirmed by an altar being found on the 
other side of the doorway. There was 
a doorway on the north side with holes in 
the wall, shewing the ancient mode of 
barring the door. It was singular that 
there was only one window in the body of 
the church. These remains gave rise to 
no discussion, except on the subject of the 
stone used in the building; several gen- 
tlemen asserted it to be Bridgend sand- 
stone, but Mr. Vivian thought differently, 
and said that if there was any of the 
Bridgend sandstone of such a fine grit 
still in existence it ought to be well 
known. 

The party then went on to the neigh- 
bouring cliffs, on which there is a Danish 
camp about three hundred yards from 
the exhumed church, and after inspecting 
it there appeared to be a division of 
opinion as to whether it was a Danish 
camp or settlement, or an ancient British 
habitation. 

Close to this was found a cromlech, the 
cap of which had slipped off, but several 
of the supporters appeared to be buried 
in the sand. 

The visitors next drove through the 
grounds of Penrice Castle, and paid a visit 
to Oxwich Church, which is built on a 
small promontory, whence a beautiful view 
of the bay and surrounding country was 
obtained. The only objects of interest 
were a Norman font, and an effigy of the 
founder and his wife, which fixed the date 
of the church in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

Oxwich Castle was the next point, and 
of quite a different stamp, the castles 
hitherto visited belonging to the Norman 
period, whereas the windows of Oxwich 
Castle bore ample evidence of the Tudor 
style. The building itself was very mas- 
sive, the principal tower six stories high. 
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After examining the various parts of 
the building, the beautifully carved arms 
of the Mansel family over one of the gate- 
ways, and the dovecote, the party returned 
to Penrice Castle, where they dined. 

Mr. Clark, of Dowlais, was of opinion that 
the wall now standing is the outer wall 
looking towards the house; that there was 
a wall, now destroyed, running parallel to 
it, which at one end joined the keep and 
at the other a circular tower. In conse- 
quence of the stonework having been re- 
moved, it was impossible to determine the 
age satisfactorily. Mr. Hartshorne con- 
firmed Mr. Clark’s opinion respecting the 
arrangement of the castle, and placed the 
date as nearly as could be, seeing the very 
rude construction of the building, of the 
twelfth century. 

From Penrice the party went to Cefn 
Bryn, on which is Arthur’s Stone, a table- 
like mass of quartz, supported on four 
uprights. It was originally larger, and 
supported by nine pieces. 

Mr. Thomas Stephens, of Merthyr, said 
that this stone is mentioned in the Welsh 
Triads, Maen Ketti, as one of the three 
great achievements of the Isle of Britain, 
the two others being those of Stonehenge, 
and Boscawen in Cornwall. The Triads 
speak of the tradition that this stone was 
worshipped by the ancient Druids, and 
that King Arthur, being a good Christian, 
became angry thereat, and smote the rock 
with his sword, so that it fell in twain. 
His miraculous power he also exerted in 
another manner, for he caused a spring to 
rise up underneath the stone, which was 
thence called St. David’s Well. 

Mr. Freeman, Mr. Hartshorne, and others 
made some remarks on the construction 
and purpose of the stone and similar ob- 
jects elsewhere. 

Arthur’s Stone was the last object in- 
spected by the Association, and with it 
the excursions for the year ended. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 27, 28, 29. The thirteenth an- 
nual meeting was held at Langport, under 
the presidency of R. NEVILLE GRENVILLE, 
Esq., and was very numerously attended. 


Aug. 27. The proceedings were opened 
at twelve, at the Town-hall, when, after 
an address from the Chairman, the report 
was read, from which it appeared that 
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the volume of Proceedings would shortly 
be issued, that the number of members 
was much the same as last year, and that 
the receipts exceeded the disbursements 
by the sum of £6 2s. 9d. 

Mr. J. H. Parker (of Oxford) then read 
a paper on the Bishop’s Palace at Wells, 
which we hope to print in our next num- 
ber. Mr. W. W. Munckton next read a 
paper on the history of Langport, after 
which the Rev. F. Warre made some 
observations on the ancient earthworks 
around the town preparatory to a visit 
to them. He intimated his opinion that 
earthworks bad been thrown up in the 
locality by the Belgic invaders, that there 
had once been a British cattle-station there, 
and that there had also been in very early 
times a fixed town of residence, and place 
of strength at this spot. On the other side 
of the river the rising ground had evidently 
been scarped on all sides into terraces, not 
unlike the slopes of the Glastonbury Tor. 
On the side where access from the marsh 
was easier, he had discovered the remains 
of a British stone rampart, and he be- 
lieved that it had been a station in 
Romano-British times. He found two or 
three of the flat stones of the country 
pierced for pegs, clearly of the Roman 
time; and had no doubt that these were 
vestiges of a large and important British 
town of the primeval type. : 

The meeting then broke up, and the 
greater number of its members proceeded 
on a pedestrian tour in the neighbourhood 
of Langport. The first halting-place was 
the Church of Huish Episcopi, the tower 
of which was the theme of general admi- 
ration. Mr. J. H. Parker explained the 
various matters of interest in connection 
with the building. He said it was a 
church of several dates. The doorway 
was of the time of Henry II., but the 
outer door of the porch was of the thir- 
teenth century. The walls were of the 
fourteenth century, and the arches were 
of the same date. The windows generally 
were of the fourteenth century ; in some 
the tracery had been cut out, and the 
fifteenth-century tracery put in. The 
chantry chapel appeared to have been 
thrown out early in the fifteenth century ; 
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but in buildings of the Perpendicular 
style it was difficult to fix precise dates. 
Accurate dates as to this style would be 
of the utmost service, and this was the 
county of all others to ascertain them in. 
The church towers of Somerset were mag- 
nificent, and the tower of this church was 
one of the finest specimens. Investiga- 
tions of wills would bring forward a great 
deal of incidental and interesting infor- 
mation, and would often lead to the fixing 
of dates respecting the fabrics of old 
churches. Cathedrals had a separate and 
certain fabric-fund, but parish churches 
were built in former times, much as they 
were now, by public subscription. It was 
a popular opinion that these magnificent 
towers were built by the monks in the 
time of Henry VIII., and that those ec- 
clesiastics, when they found the money 
must go, preferred to spend it for the 
glory of God rather than for the good of 
the State. He was afraid that the idea, 
though a pretty one, was entirely ima- 
ginary, inasmuch as the naves and towers 
of the churches never did belong to the 
monasteries. The chancel was left to the 
monastery, but the nave was as much 
secular as ecclesiastical. The nave was 
always built by the laity, and not by the 
clergy; and he considered that these 
beautiful towers constituted a proof of the 
wealth of the county at the period of 
their erection. They were probably raised 
all through the fifteenth and down to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It was 
common to assume that they were all of 
the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., 
but he suspected that some of them might 
be earlier. The chancel windows of this 
church were all of the fifteenth century. 
He regretted the absence of Mr. Freeman, 
who knew Somersetshire churches better 
than any man in England. There had 
originally been two chantry chapels form- 
ing one aisle; and the windows thereof 
were not built at the same time, the stone 
being of different quarries. The letters 
I. H. U. 8. in the stained window of the 
chancel shewed that the Latin form of 
the name of our Saviour was used instead 
of the Greek, and was not, in his opinion, 
a reliable guide as to date. Although the 
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ceiling was whitewashed, it was by no 
means a bad one, and seemed to be the 
original. The oblique opening in the 
corner of the chancel wall was popularly 
called a “squint,” and enabled persons in 
the side aisle, or transept, to see the priest 
at the altar, and also assisted the voice in 
a wonderful way. Ignorant people blocked 
up these openings, but he was pleased to 
see that the “squint” in this church had 
been left open. The staircase entrance 
to the rood-loft was ornamented—in most 
churches it was plain. After an inspec- 
tion of the exterior of the church, Mr. 
Parker directed the attention of the com- 
pany to the tower, one of the finest of its 
kind and type among the beautiful Somer- 
set towers. The mode of filling up the 
belfry windows with stonework instead of 
boards was almost peculiar to this county, 
and was much to be admired. The re- 
cent restoration of the tower appeared to 
him to have been carefully executed: the 
parapet and battlements had certainly 
been well restored. He should be glad to 
see images restored to the niches; for 
there was no probability of their being 
worshipped in these days, and an empty 
niche was an unmeaning thing. The pin- 
nacles of the centre buttresses of the 
tower had been cut off; but he was gra- 
tified to hear that it was intended to re- 
place these pinnacles. A visit was made 
to the old Vicarage-house, on the opposite 
side of the road, to inspect old coats of 
arms inserted in the wall: Mr. Parker said 
the arms were those of Henry VII. The 
walls of the house had been rebujlt, and 
the stone doors, windows, and arms re- 
inserted. 

The Hanging-chapel, now occupied as 
amuseum by Mr. E. Quekett, brother of 
the recently deceased Professor, was next 
visited. Mr. Parker said it was mani- 
festly not a very old building; and it 
could not have been a gateway or part of 
a fortification, as there was no portcullis 
groove, and no gate hinges. He ventured 
to question the interpretation given by Mr. 
Munckton of the name “ hanging-chapel,” 
(i.e. that some men were executed there 
by Judge Jefferies,) inasmuch as he knew 
several similar chapels with the same title. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 
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He expected that in this case the story 
was made to fit the name, and not the 
name to fit the fact. Chapels over arch- 
ways were often called “ hanging-chapels.” 
Mr. Munckton, however, maintained the 
literal truth of the story. 

Langport Church was next inspected. 
Mr. Parker considered the tower to be of 
the time of Henry VII., and added some- 
time after the body of the church was 
erected. A piece of sculpture over the 
inner door of the porch was very curious, 
representing the holy lamb inside a ring, 
the ring being held by two angels, and a 
bishop standing on either side. The chan- 
cel was the richest and best part of the 
church; the ceiling was particularly good, 
and the richer part, as was often the case, 
was that over the altar. If the old colour 
of the ceiling were restored it would be a 
beautiful object, as it was a fine piece of 
work. The whole chancel was a fine speci- 
men of Perpendicular work of the fifteenth 
century. The badge of Richard III., the 
Paulett arms, and the Heron arms were 
to be seen in the stained glass of the east 
chancel window. The glass was good Eng- 
lish glass of the period. English stained 
windows had more white glass than the 
windows of other nations, our ancestors 
having had the good sense to know that 
in this island light should not: be shut out, 
as in the South. The oblique opening, 
or “squint,” in the pillar had been left 
unstopped. The ceilings of the nave had 
been spoiled. 

Subsequently the party visited the 
grounds of Mr. Vincent Stuckey, and 
Hurd’s Hill, and walked round fields out- 
side the town, under the guidance of the 
Rev. F. Warre, who pointed out what he 
believed to have been earthworks and 
other ancient British and Roman remains. 


An evening meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, when the Rev. T. Hugo read 
a paper on Athelney, and Mr. Walter 
Bagehot one on the Battle of Langport. 
Our space restricts us to a few extracts 
from the former :— 

“In the midst of the enormous level 
through which some of the principal rivers 
of Somersetshire find their way to the sea 
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is a small and slightly elevated point of 
rising ground, whose claims to notice for 
historical interest and for physical cha- 
racter would seem, at a first inspection, 
to be pretty equally balanced. The tra- 
veller, indeed, would be almost certain to 
pass it without remark, unless he had 
a companion to whom the place was 
known, or if his eye failed to detect, as it 
might easily do, a small white obelisk 
which crowns the summit, and tends, if 
nothing more, to excite his curiosity. Emi- 
nence and obelisk, however, have little in 
themselves to attract attention, even amid 
that monotonous plain above which they 
scarcely appear to rise. And yet there is 
hardly a place in England whose name 
is more famous, or the history of which 
during one brief moment is more affee- 
tionately remembered. This is Athelney. 

“ Athelney Abbey owed its foundation 
to the piety of King Alfred the Great ; 
and was erected as a thank-offering for 
the security which he had enjoyed amid 
the impassable morasses of which that 
place was on every side surrounded, and 
for the success which ultimately 
crowned his efforts.....For the early 
history of the community at Athelney, 
we have a most trustworthy authority in 
Asser, the king’s chaplain, and bishop of 
Sherburne. He had himself visited the 
place, and his account is singularly com- 
plete and interesting. The first head of 
the new institution was a celebrated Ger- 
man monk, whom Alfred had invited to 
his kingdom in order to conduct the dis- 
cipline and studies of the sacred schools 
which he intended to establish. This was 
John, surnamed Scotus, the Old Saxon, 
and it is probable that he came from the 
monastery of Corvey. All the authorities 
unite in attributing to this eminent person 
the highest possible qualities. The num- 
ber of foreign ecclesiastics, both priests 
and deacons, who had been placed under 
Abbot John, was not sufficient for his 
ardent wishes, and before long he had as- 
sembled a large body of monks, principally 
from Germany. Together with them were 
a number of ‘infantes,’ youths of tender 
age, as Reyner explains the word, also 
foreigners, who were destined afterwards 
for the monastic habit ; and among them 
Asser tells us that he saw a child of pagan 
race—a Dane, as Reyner suggests—who 
was by no means inferior to his com- 
panions.” 

The rev. author continued his history 
from age to age in great detail, for which 
we must refer our readers to the next 
volume of the Society’s Proceedings, where 
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“ Athelney Abbey” will, as we suppose, take 
a prominent place. We may say, how- 
ever, that among the mass of new infor- 
mation presented were the names of a 
number of abbots, included for the first 
time in the list of these dignitaries. De- 
scending at last to the era of the suppres- 
sion, Mr. Hugo in his account of the last 
abbot read a most curious letter (MS. 
Harl. 604) addressed to him by Secretary 
Cromwell, and revealing an amount of 
debt which might well have alarmed the 
superior of a far wealthier establishment. 
He also gave an account of the grievous 
charges to which the Abbey was com- 
mitted, in respeet of annuities for good 
service and other modes by which money 
was abstracted, which was nearly enough 
of itself to account for the poverty de- 
tailed in the letter just referred to. At 
length the end came. The monks who 
signed the deed of surrender were Robert 
[Hamlyn], abbot, Richard Welles, prior, 
John Athelwyne, Henry Ambros, Robert 
Edgar, sub-prior, John Lawrens, and 
Thomas Genynges. Of these the abbot, 
Robert Edgar, and Thomas Genynges, 
were in receipt of pensions in the year 
1556. (Card. Pole’s Pension Book, sche- 
dule xxix.) Mr. Hugo then gave the par- 
ticulars of the grant of the Abbey and 
its possessions to various noblemen and 
gentlemen. After some notices of more 
recent circumstances connected with the 
place, and a detailed account of those 
objects of archeological interest which 
have been occasionally found on and 
about the site, he concluded his narra- 
tive as follows :— 
“ Such is the history of Athelney Abbey. 
A holy hermit, as it would appear, first 
found a place for contemplation amid its 
almost inaccessible shades. Afterwards— 
and even this is separated from us, as I 
have already remarked, by the interval of 
just a thousand years—the scene was 
ennobled as the retreat of one of the best 
and greatest of his age and country. 
Within the course of these ten centuries 
it has witnessed most, if not all, of the 
phases that English society could suc- 
cessively present. The gratitude of a 


fugitive, and then successful, king next 
introduced a religious community, which 
held it under various fortunes until the 
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day that brought destruction alike to it 
and to its fellows. Since then, as it would 
seem, it has retreated further and further 
into the solitudes of its primeval state, 
and has assumed characteristics closely 
approaching those which were noticeable 
hundreds of long years ago. At present, 
notwithstanding the proximity of the 
t iron road of our own generation, it 
exhibits as little evidence of its former 
ion as it did before it was so im- 
mortalized. At the moment that I write 
the golden corn is waving over it, and 
bending to the breeze that sweeps sharply 
across the surrounding plain, the river 
yet rolls slowly by its side, and the chime 
of that melodious peal, which once made 
music far and near, is changed for the 
monotonous and melancholy tinkle of the 
distant sheep-bell, faint or full as the 
blast permits. Such is the scene under 
its most pleasant aspect. While on many 
a day in the year’s course, when autumn 
harvests have been gathered and winter 
rains have come, its appearance is still 
nearer to its original character; and its 
olden tenants, were they to revisit it, 
might point to the dreary loneliness of 
its present state as an instance of the 
truth of the declaration that ‘the thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be ;’ 
that ‘there is nothing whereof it may be 
said it is new. It hath been already of 
old time that was before us.’ ” 


Aug. 28. ExcuRSION TO MUCHELNEY 
ABBEY, &e. 

The members left Langport at ten 
o'clock, in a cavalcade of upwards of twenty 
carriages, on an excursion to Muchelney, 
Kingsbury Episcopi, Martock, South 
Petherton, Shepton Beauchamp, Barring- 
ton, Burrough, Hambridge, and Curry 
Rivel. 

Muchelney Abbey, a Benedictine house 
dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, and 
founded by King Athelstane, Alfred’s 
grandson, is distant about a mile from 
Langport. There is but little left of the 
conventual buildings, but of the domestic 
apartments much remains that is interest- 
ing. The abbot’s chamber is a charming 
room, with a broad, handsome, two-light 
transomed window, the traceried heads of 
which are filled with the old painted 
glass; a richly-sculptured star mantel- 
Piece, of geometrical design, further en- 
tiched with bold ivy and vine-leaf bands, 
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and, above all, the grim lions couchant, 
forming capitals to the prolonged shafts ; 
a piece of dark oak wainscoting, enriched 
with finials and delicate fret-work. A 
wide stone staircase leads to this very 
elegant apartment. The solar, or lord’s 
bed-chamber, with the parlour, kitchen, 
and cellars, yet exist, as also the remains 
of a beautiful cloister, shewing an exter- 
nal buttressed wall, highly enriched with 
panelling of the fifteenth century. The 
parish church is remarkable for a fine and 
unusually large canopied stoup, two ex- 
quisite gable crosses, one of which bears a 
sculptured crucifix, and a handsome high 
founder’s tomb, ornamented with panelling 
of the fourteenth century. These interest- 
ing details are to be engraved for the 
Society’s yearly volume. The old Vicarage, 
a lowly picturesque building, was next 
visited. It possesses two fine doorways 
of the fourteenth century, with rare iron- 
work; a small but complete hall, solar, 
parlour, and kitchen. Although so small 
a building, it embodies all the features of 
a more lordly house. A village cross, 
standing amidst magnificent elms, forms, 
with the Abbey Church tower, and clus- 
tering cottages and their pretty flower- 
gardens, a most pleasing picture of an old 
English village. 

Hence the party proceeded to Kings- 
bury Episcopi Church, which is chiefly re- 
markable for its beautiful Perpendicular 
tower of fifteenth-century date. The Vi- 
carage, on the south side, is a pretty little 
house of the fifteenth century, inhabited 
by a son of the poet Southey. 

The handsome village of Martock was 
next reached, whose great church was the 
theme of general admiration. It has been 
recently restored under the able hands of 
Mr. Ferrey in a very satisfactory manner, 
and only requires more colour to make it 
harmonious. The manor-house hard by 
is of the fourteenth century, with a fine 
timber roof to the great hall, which is 
lighted with four cinquefoiled hooded 
windows of graceful design. The minstrels’ 
gallery is boarded off; the solar, parlour, 
kitchen, and cellars remain. 

South Petherton was next visited, where 
is to be seen not only a stately cruciform 
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church with octagonal tower, and mar- 
vellously-beautiful hooded chancel win- 
dows of early fourteenth century date, but 
one of the most picturesque of all the So- 
mersetshire specimens of domestic architec- 
ture. This house, commonly called “ King 
Ina’s Palace,” was built by the Daubeney 
family, (who held the manor in Henry the 
Third’s reign,) and is graced with a noble 
bay window, that lights the parlour and 
state bedroom: a fine hall, screened off 
from the chief entrance, retains its ori- 
ginal open timber roof, and is lighted by 
two elegant Decorated windows on one 
side, and two nearly as excellent Perpen- 
dicular windows on the opposite side. The 
minstrels’ gallery is lighted by a window 
looking into the courtyard. The solar 
seems to be an addition as late as Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

After an interval for refreshment, the 
carriages were put in order for Shepton 
Beauchamp. In the church there are 
architectural features of four successive 
centuries — commencing at the twelfth 
century. A pleasant drive soon brought 
the tourists within sight of the stately 
pile of Tudor Barrington—a fine gabled 
court-house, temp. Hen. VIIL., with twist- 
ed chimneys and pinnacles, standing in a 
spacious park. ‘The interior is little 
more than a mere shell, the great dining 
and drawing-rooms are now converted 
into lumber-rooms, and the house gene- 
rally, in all its interior arrangeménts, has 
been entirely modernized, and, therefore, 
spoiled. The church is another example 
of the older Somersetshire cruciform type, 
with central octagon ; and was pronounced 
by Mr. Parker to be a “genuine little 
church of the time of King Henry III.” 
The last place visited was Curry Rivel 
Church, in which Mr. Munckton read a 
short paper, to which Mr. Parker ap- 
pended a few remarks. The magnificent 
Perpendicular transomed windows of this 
church, with their pierced quatrefoils at 
the spandrels, the very beautiful Early 
English work of window and tomb in the 
chantry chapel, the remains of the great 
rood-screen, so richly carved, and the oak 
stalls and benches surmounted with finials, 
were much admired. The tower of this 


church is being rebuilé under the super- 
vision of Mr. Giles. In the churehyard 
were the remains of a beautiful church- 
yard cross, to which Mr. Clarke called the 
attention of the visitors, and which should 
be carefully preserved, as so very few 
perfect examples are in existence in Eng- 
land. There are, however, two or three 
fine crosses left unmutilated in the county, 
the finest and most perfect of which is 
that at Stringston, and that is indeed a 
magnificent one. 

A conversazione was held at the Town- 
hall, Langport, in the evening, the chief 
feature of which was a paper on Mo- 
nachism, read by the Rev. Mr. Hugo, 
which gave rise to an animated discussion, 
in which the President, Mr. Parker, and 
Mr. Dickinson took a prominent part. 


Aug. 29. EXcuURSION TO PITNEY, THE 
Hams, &c. 

Another excursion was formed, and the 
company proceeded, in a train of upwards 
of thirty carriages, to Pitney, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the newly-discovered 
tessellated pavements of a Roman villa 
of considerable importance. The parish 
church, however, was locked up, and the 
members of the Society were therefore 
obliged to satisfy themselves with inspect- 
ing the exterior. Mr. Parker described 
the structure as having been erected about 
the end of the fourteenth century. Look- 
ing in through the windows, he could not 
notice anything specially interesting, and 
the only reason he could conceive for 
their being excluded from the interior was 
that those who ought to take care of the 
church were ashamed of the state in which 
it was left. Hence the company pro- 
ceeded to a field in the occupation of 
Mr. Chambers, where the foundation of 
what seemed to be a Roman wall had been 
brought to light, and a quantity of pot- 
tery, Roman and Romano-British, had 
been dug up, together with two or three 
pieces of Samian ware. Here, also, were 
found some of the large heavy tiles, with 
the nails in them by which they had been 
made fast. This neighbourhood, com- 
manding a most extensive and magnificent 
view, would seem to have been thickly 
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populated during the time of the Roman 
occupation, as in almost every field frag- 
ments of pottery and tessere are being 
continually ploughed up. 

The excursionists next proceeded to the 
site of the Roman villa explored by Mr. 
Hasell many years ago, where the Rev. 
W. A. Jones, in conjunction with the local 
secretaries, had, on excavation, brought to 
light a beautiful tessellated floor not pre- 
viously explored. Here Mr. Jones gave 
a brief sketch of the arrangements of the 
Roman villas, and the details of that one 
in particular, the pavemen‘s of which had 
been laid open. The elaborate and costly 
ornamentation which everywhere prevailed 
in these Roman villas was referred to as 
a sure evidence of the quiet and peaceful 
possession which the Romans enjoyed in 
this country. It was not to be supposed 
that any people would have laid down such 
elaborate tessellated pavements as that 
now before them, if they knew they were 
liable to be disturbed in the enjoyment of 
them. Mr. Jones also noticed the hypo- 
thesis advanced by the late Sir R. C. 
Hoare, that this villa was occupied by 
some man of eminence connected with the 
mining works on Mendip. This he did 
not consider at all probable. The dis- 
tance was too great, and the explanation 
of the figures delineated in the pavement, 
on which the hypothesis was based, was 
described as altogether fanciful and un- 
tenable. Mr. Jones also referred to the 
fragments of Ham-hill stone and other 
things which had evidently been burnt, 
as a proof that the villas had been de- 
stroyed by fire, probably during the time 
of the Saxon invasion. For more than 
one hundred years this locality had been 
the battle-field of the Romano-Britons, 
who wereChristians, and the pagan Saxons, 
During that time possibly every vestige 
of Roman civilization was destroyed. Be- 
fore leaving the Pitney pavement, a vote 
of thanks was carried by acclamation to 
Mr. Fry, of Curry Rivel, for the zeal and 
energy with which he had directed and 
superintended the exeavations. 

The next point was Low Ham Chapel, 
a specimen of debased architecture of the 
seventeenth century, and attached to the 
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great manor-house of the Stawells, a once 
powerful county family. This building is 
rendered interesting on account of its 
being in one sense a copy of a medieval 
church, It is an instance of the attempt 
made early in the reign of Charles I. to 
revive the architecture of the middle ages. 
It was, in fact, a page in the history of 
this country, indicating the tendency of 
the High-Church and Royalist party, ‘as 
contrasted with the opposite leaning of the 
Puritan element in the national Church at 
that time. Without the knowledge which 
local history supplied, the date which the 
architecture would have suggested would 
have antedated the church some centuries, 
There is rather a suggestive feature, how- 
ever, relating to it, and that is, the adop- 
tion of the royal arms over the chancel 
screen, instead of the holy-rood which, in 
earlier times, would have surmounted it. 
Mr. Prankard here read an elaborate de- 
scription of the funeral procession of Lord 
Stawell, who had died in that parish, and 
was buried at Cothelstone. Here, also, 
allusion was made to the attempt made 
by Lord Stawell to build a sumptuous 
mansion in this place, where now hardly 
anything more than bare walls and mounds 
of rubbish remain. He is said to have 
declared that as he had the most beautiful 
horse and the most beautiful wife in the 
world, he would also build there the most 
beautiful house in the world. At High 
Ham the church has a rood-screen, oaken 
benches, and carved roof. It was built in 
1476, and the fine rood-loft, with the 
staircase leading to it, is left perfect and 
entire. The tower, however, seemed to 
belong to an earlier church. 

From this spot the party explored the 
Gypsum Quarries, and enjoyed the glorious 
expanse of scenery which lay before them. 
A steep descent down Beer-hill brought 
them into the alluvial flat, where the 
church of Othery, lately restored, mainly 
at the expense of the Rev. Dr. Shepton, 
excited much interest and admiration. At 
Othery, Mr. Parker entered into a discri- 
mination of the hagioscope and the lych- 
noscope, of both of which this church 
presents beautiful and striking examples. 
Of the latter, indeed, Mr. Parker thought 
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this church had an unique specimen, in- 
asmuch as a perforation was made in a 
buttress outside to complete the opening. 
There were many theories advanced, all 
of which were open more or less to objec- 
tion. The one Mr. Parker thought most 
probable was, that these openings were 
designed to enable the officiating priest 
to give the wafer at the end of a cleft 
stick to lepers and others who might not 
enter the sacred building. The Saxon 
hamlet of Aller, the scene of Guthrun’s 
baptism after his defeat by Alfred, when 
that monarch stood sponsor at the font, 
was next arrived at; passing on the way 
Athelney, where, as before observed, very 
little indeed remains to repay examination. 
The church of Aller, which is now under- 
going an extensive repair, was visited; it 
possesses some few features of interest. 
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The ancient font, some time ago dug out 
of a pond in the vicarage garden, believed 
by some to be the identical fons sacer of 
the grim Northman’s baptism, was thought 
by Mr. Parker to be early Norman; there 
were those, however, in the party who 
strongly maintained that there was no- 
thing in its character to prevent its being 
regarded as Saxon. It still remains in 
the vicarage garden, but will, under the 
careful superintendence of Mr. Norton, 
who is renovating the church, be restored 
to its original position. 

At Aller the proceedings were brought 
to a close by the adoption of cordial votes 
of thanks to the President and other officers 
of the Society, as also to Mr. Parker, 
whose remarks on the various buildings 
visited had greatly contributed to the 
success of the meeting. 


SURREY ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


August 6. The eighth annual meeting 
was held at Loseley, near Guildford, under 
the presidency of James MorE MouyneEvx, 
Esq., F.S.A. 

The proceedings commenced at Guild- 
ford, where the members and their friends 
assembled at half-past eleven o’clock to 
inspect the monuments of the families of 
More and Molyneux preserved in the 
Loseley Chapel, which is attached to the 
church of St. Nicholas in that town; these 
monuments were described by W. H. Hart, 
Esq., F.S.A.: after which the company 
proceeded to view the picturesque ruins 
of the chapel which crowns the summit 
of St. Catherine’s-hill, and on which some 
descriptive observations were made by 
H. W. Sass, Esq. 

Loseley was next visited, where, after 
the company had partaken of luncheon 
provided by the President in the flower- 
garden, the business of the Society was 
transacted in the great hall of the 
mansion. 

The Council in their report stated that 
the number of members was 555, of whom 
16 had joined during the present year. 
The financial state of the Society also was 
satisfactory. 


“In the month of August last your 


Council considered it desirable to assist 
a project formed for the establishment of 
monthly evening meetings, in connection 
with this and the London and Middle- 
sex Archeological Societies, feeling that 
although many members resided too far 
from London to avail themselves of them, 
still a large number residing in or near 
London and Southwark might be able to 
do so. The result, they are happy to find, 
justifies their decision. From September 
to December upwards of forty members of 
the Surrey Society joined the movement, 
and the number has continued steadily to 
increase to the present time. 

“ Your Council feel it necessary to add 
that they have not the slightest wish or 
intention of uniting with the Metropoli- 
tan Society for any other than the above 

ur pose. 

“The first evening meeting was held on 
the 18th of September, since which they 
have been held regularly on the evening 
of the third Tuesday in each month. At 
these meetings papers of great interest 
have been read both by members of the 
Council of the Society as well as of the 
general body. 

“ Reports of these meetings have ap- 
peared in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
and other periodicals, and several mem- 
bers have joined the Society for the pur- 
pose of becoming members of the evening 
meetings. 

“At the preliminary meetings of the 
Council, due consideration was given to 
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the probable working expenses of these 
meetings, and the yearly subscription for 
members was fixed at 5s. each, and arrange- 
ments made for the sale of visitors’ tickets, 
at the rate of 5s. per dozen, in packets of 
not less than six. 

“ On the resignation of Mr. Cox, as the 
Hon. Sec. of the evening meetings, a 
member of our Council, Mr. W. H. Hart, 
F.S.A., was unanimously appointed Di- 
rector, and Mr. J. E. Price, Hon. Sec. 

“The new part of the Transactions is 
now in the press, and your Council hope 
that before the end of October it will be 
in the hands of the members.” 

The reports of the Council and Auditors 
having been adopted, and the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and officers for the ensuing 
year having been elected, the chairman 
called upon John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., to 
make a few observations upon flint imple- 
ments from the drift found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr. Evans said he should confine his 
remarks to the point, which he would 
state as briefly as possible, and he thought 
the best course to pursue would be to 
divide his subject into two parts. The 
first of these would be to consider whether 
the implements on the table before them 
were implements at all, as some doubts 
had been expressed on that point, and 
what their application had been ; and next 
under what circumstances they had been 
found, and the period to which they pro- 
bably belonged. With regard to their 
being implements, he thought those who 
saw them in the manner in which they 
were placed upon the table could feel no 
doubt whatever. It was well known that 
among all barbarous nations, wherever flint 
had been found, it had been used by the 
barbarian natives as implements, such as 
knives, arrow and spear-heads, and even 
larger instruments. This circumstance 
was observed in all ages and nations be- 
fore the use of metal became known. The 
implements generaily used differed in 
many respects from those on the table, 
but at the same time the latter served to 
illustrate the weapons usually made of 
flint. Mr. Evans then took one of the 
celts in his hand and described the manner 
in which it must have been reduced to its 
present shape, viz., by force, and not mere 
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physical action. Some of the implements 
could not have been held in the hand, but 
must have been attached to a pole or 
handle. They were divided into certain 
classes, the first as small knives or arrow- 
heads, and another as a sort of rough 
pointed knife and spear-heads. There was 
also a third class, which had a cutting edge 
all round. It was difficult to say in what 
manner these were used, but they were 
probably attached to a strip of wood so as 
to form an axe. One distinction between 
those on the table and those of the ordinary 
stone period was, that the former were 
generally made to cut at the pointed end, 
and the others at the broad end. The next 
question was, under what circumstances 
they had been discovered. They were dis- 
covered in a drift; and what was that ? 
He was not going to enter into a full 
explanation of the term, respecting which 
there were various opinions, but would 
simply observe that it was usually found 
in the vicinity of rivers, and was a sedi- 
mentary deposit, occasioned by the action 
of water or drifting of ice. The imple- 
ments produced were found at a depth of 
15 or 20 feet below the surface, and it was 
evident they were not buried by the hand 
of man, but simply by a drift or some 
other action. They were frequently found 
in England, and amongst other places at 
Hoxne, along the course of the Thames, 
in the gravel in the valley of the Ouse, at 
a considerable elevation above the present 
river, and one, exhibited by Mr. Whitbourn, 
was found near the Wey about 25 years 
ago, in a layer of gravel on the Pease- 
marsh Common, where the gravel was of 
that character in which they might ex- 
pect to find such implements. They were 
also found in caverns, mixed up with the 
remains of extinct animals. In nearly 
all cases where this had been so, the 
bones were those of the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, several extinct species of ox, the 
tiger, and hippopotamus. At the time 
the implements were made there was no 
doubt this country was inhabited by these 
animals, which now only exist in tropical 
climates, but which might then have been 
adapted to live ina cold climate. At that 
time the rivers were depositing gravel at 
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a height of 80 or 90 feet above their ex- 
isting courses. Mr. Evans concluded a 
long and interesting speech by observing 
that geologists generally ascribed the re- 
mains of the above animals to a period of 
remote antiquity, and inferred that the 
flint implements alluded to were also of 
very great antiquity. 

Upon this followed an interesting dis- 
cussion, in which the Rev. T. Hugo, F.S.A., 
and R. A. C. Godwin-Austen, Esq., F.G.S., 
took part. 

The company was then invited to inspect 
the valuable series of MSS. which were 
arranged on the table, comprising sig- 
natures and holograph letters of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, James L., 
and other celebrated personages. All these 
were fully explained by W. H. Hart, Esq., 
F.S.A., in a long paper, from which we 
give the following extracts :— 


“The estate of Loseley is mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey ; and was at that 
time held by Roger de Montgomery, 
Earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury. He 
was one of the Norman barons who en- 
goged in the expedition to England under 

ke William, and he commanded the 
central division of the Norman army at 
the battle of Hastings. Loseley was one 
of the places bestowed on him by the 
Conqueror in reward of his services. It 
would not be profitable to follow the 
estate through all its devolutions from 
that time; 1 will therefore pass over a 
few centuries, and come to more modern 
times, namely, those of Henry VIII. In 
the 5! years of his reign, the property 

y purchase into the hands of 
Christopher More, the ancestor of our 
worthy President, and from this period 
the estate and manor-house, with the 
treasures there preserved, claim our at- 
tention aad command our interest. 

“This Christopher More, in the year 
1533, had license to make a park here, 
thereby founding the demesne as we now 
see it in all its stateliness of forest trees, 
shady groves, trim gardens, prolonged 
oy o all the other concomitants 
which lend to this spot so t a share 
of majestic beauty and annie elegance. 

“ William More, his eldest son and suc- 
cessor, was a man of renown in his day. 
He sat in Parliament many times for 
Guildford, and once for Surrey, and was 
also Sheriff of Surrey and Sussex. In 1576 
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he was knighted in the Earl of Lincoln’s 
garden at Pirford, the great Queen at 
the same time complimenting him highly. 
In 1562 he began to build the centre 
compartment of the mansion, which was 
originally intended to form three sides of 
a quadrangle, if not a complete square ; 
but that design was never carried out, 
though a western wing (including a gal- 
lery 121 ft. long and 18 ft. wide, and also 
a chapel) was annexed by Sir George 
More, the son of the founder. This wing, 
however, was taken down some years ago, 
leaving only the original centre compart- 
ment, being that in which we are now 
assembled. 

“Sir William More was visited here 
on several occasions by Queen Elizabeth, 
who esteemed him highly. From the 
family manuscripts we gather some in- 
teresting particulars respecting her Ma- 
jesty’s sojournings here. In a letter dated 
from the Court at Oatlands, in August, 
1583, Sir Christopher Hatton informs 
Sir William More that her Majesty ‘hath 
an intention about ten or twelve dayes 
hence to visite yo" house by Guylforde, 
and to remayne there some foure or fyve 
dayes, w** I thought good to advertise 
you of, that in the meane whyle you 
myght see every thinge well ordered, and 
your house kept sweete and cleane, to 
receave her hygnes, whensoever she shalbe 
pleased to see it.’ 

“In a second letter, shortly after, Sir 
Christopher says, that on account of the 
cold season of the year her Majesty was 
pleased to abridge herintended journey, but 
she would on Tuesday the 27th of August 
dine at Oking, and sleep at Loseley. 

“In a letter written by Sir William 
More’s daughter to himself about the year 
1595 (she was one of the ladies of her 
Majesty’s privy chamber), there is the fol- 
lowing passage, which speaks much for the 
great favourin which Sir William must have 
stood in the Queen’s eyes, and the great 
familiarity subsisting between her Ma- 
jesty and this illustrious family: she sdys, 
*Synce my commyng to the Corte I have 
had manie gratious wordes of her Mati, 
and manye times she bad me welcom w'® 
all her hart, evere since I have waited. 
Yesterdaye she wore the gowne you gave 
her, and toke therby occasion to speake 
of yo", saying er long I should find a 
mother-in-lawe w*" was herself, but she 
was affrayd of the tow wydows that ar 
ther with you; that they would be angrye 
with her for yt; and that she would gyve 
ten thowsand poundes you were twenty 
yeeres younger, fur that she hath but few 
suche servauntes as you ar.’ 
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“Sir George More, only son and heir of 
Sir William, was also a celebrated man, 
and in favour with the Queen. On the 
11th and 12th August, 1603, King James 
and his Queen were entertained at Loseley 
by this gentleman, and on the 21st of 
August, 1606, he was again honoured by 
a visit from the King. 

“In August, 1617, Sir George enter- 
tained the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles the First, here; so that we have 
ample evidence of Royalty often favouring 
this spot with its presence, whea the cares 
of government or the endless disputes of 
faction compelled the Sovereign to look 
for repose in the retirement of some se- 
questered demesne: and where, beyond 
the bounds of regal palaces and castles, 
could one find a more fitting place of re- 
ception for Royalty than amid the beauties 
of Loseley ? 

“About 1692, Margaret, the only sur- 
viving representative of the Mores, mar- 
ried Sir Thomas Molyneux, of the ancient 
family of that name, of Sefton, Lancashire : 
and so from thence the family has passed 
on, treading lightly along the pathway of 
time, till now, when the doors of this time- 
honoured mansion are opened to reccive, 
not Royalty of the sixteen:h century, but 
to welcome an intelligent assemblage of 
the nineteenth century ; an assemblage of 
persons who, I am sure, cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the favours which are this day so 
kindly extended to us by our worthy Pre- 
sident. 

“ Before I pass to the MSS., a few words 
are necessary concerning the portraits pre- 
served here; some of them are of historical 
interest. We have two full-length por- 
traits of James the First and his Queen, 
plac d here on the occasion of their visit. 

“A famil, group of Sir William More 
Molyneux, with Cassandra his wife, and 
all their children, by Somers; several 
fumily portraits of the Mores and Moly- 
neux; and in the drawing-room, original 
portraits of Edward VI.and Anne Boleyn, 
and Queen Elizabeth, and also Sir George 
More, together with the head of Sir Thomas 
More, Chancellor to Henry VIII. 

“The drawing-room is an apartment well 
worthy of careful attention ; especially the 
chimney-piece, which is of an elaborate 
design. 

“And now to the manuscript treasures 
of this house, which are such that the lover 
of ancient autographs and ancient docu- 
ments might well feast on them for weeks 
and weeks before he would be satiated. 

“'The history of these MSS. commences 
with a tradition, which, though I presume 
it is based upon some foundation, yet seems 
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to savour somewhat of romance; it is that 
they were lost not only to the world, but 
also to the family itself, for upwards of 
two centuries, two hundred long weary 
years, owing to the loss of the key of the 
rovm in which they were pre-erved. Now 
I think I can strike off a little from these 
two centuries. Among these MSS. are 
documents dated in 1682; it is therefore 
obvious that the key must have been lost 
after that date, otherwise such documents 
could never have been under its protec- 
tion; and Mr. Kempe, in his interesting 
volume of extracts from these manuscripts, 
states that many of them had been ex- 
amined and annotated by a member of the 
family, Ann Cornwallis Molyneux, who 
was the wife of General Sir Charles Rains- 
ford; she died in 1798. Now in giving 
every advantage to the tradition, we have 
only from 1682 to 1798 (both outside 
dates) to account for, leaving 116 years, 
and supposing we strike off from this the 
odd years, we are left with one, instead of 
upwards of two centuries. 

“ The collection of manuscripts comprises 
documents and correspondence on a great 
variety of topics, forming illustrations of 
English histor, of the highest value. 

“Time will not allow me to do other- 
wise than direct your attention to these 
manuscripts in a very general manner, and 
to indicate the various heads of informa- 
tion they supply, but there are some few 
which I inust specially mention.” 

In illustration of the paper Mr. Hart 
read several of the original documents, 
comprising correspondence of Archbishop 
Whitgift; Lord Chuncellor Ellesmere ; 
the Earl of Dorset; Robert, Earl of Lei- 
cester; Lord Burleigh; and very many 
others. 

Mr. Hart next alluded to the pedigrees 
of the More family, commencing with that 
of Sir Thomas More, and containing ninety- 
two in number, which were suspended from 
the wall, 

John Evans, Esq., then read an in- 
teresting paper upon Godalming and its 
Vicar in 1640, which threw some light, as 
was observed, upon the state of religion 
during those troubious times— 

** When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out they knew not why; 
When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Sct folks together by the ears.” 


The principal feature of the paper was 
an account of a dispute which, in 1640, 
existed between the inhabitants of Godal- 
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ming and their Vicar, Dr. Nicholas An- 
drews, who was also Rector of St. Nicholas, 
Guildford. Having a High-Church ten- 
dency, some of the more zealous of his 
parishioners rose up, and presented cer- 
tain articles against him in the House of 
Commons, in which, among other griev- 
ances, they complained of his “ pride, idle- 
nes, and affectation of poperie, his deny- 
inge them a lecturer, and yet refusing 
himself to preach, with many other things 
of much vexation, by which they do live 
in a most disconsolate state, like unto 
those who have almost lost their religion.” 
They then petitioned the Parliament to 
grant them a “conscionable” minister for 
their parish, they being a numerous con- 
gregation. And then the complaints were 
minutely detailed. First, the said Nicholas 
Andrews being doubly beneficed, holding, 
to wit, Godalming, worth £180, and St. 
Nicholas, worth £140, together with a pre- 
bend at Salisbury, worth £60, was a man 
much affected to his ease; and when he 
preached it was in a fruitless and unpro- 
fitable manner. He said that there were 
but four conformable ministers in the 
county of Surrey, of whom he was one. 
He was also a frequenter of inns and 
taverns. Another charge against the 
Vicar was that he and Mr. Wayferer, par- 
son of Compton, “roade to Southampton, 
to eate Fishe, and to make merrie togea- 
ther, and there (dyverse tymes) drank 
healths to the Pope, calling him ‘that 
honest old man.’” Such was the Puritan 
account of Dr. Andrews; and for these 
complaints his benefices were sequestered. 
According to the Church account, he was 
zealously attached to the Church, and. was 
described as a zealous preacher and royal- 
ist. His benefices were sequestered for 
refusing to admit Calvinistic preachers 
into his church, and Mr. Wayferer, with 
whom he went to fish in the meadow, 
nearly shared the same fate. The ori- 
ginal document on which the complaint 
was written is still preserved in the Lose- 
ley MSS. Mr. Evans concluded by con- 
gratulating the Vicar and parishioners of 
Godalming upon their lot baving fallen in 
more peaceful times than those which ex- 
isted two centuries ago. 


The company, after fully inspecting 
the Loseley antiquities, repaired next to 
Compton Church, and thence to the 
almshouses and chapel of the Carpenters’ 
Company. 

The members and visitors then dined 
at the Public Hall, Godalming, and the 
proceedings of the day were brought to 
a conclusion by a visit to Godalming 
Church, the architectural features of which 
were described by Alfred Heales, Esq., 
F.S.A., in the following paper :— 


“ Commencing at the beginning, we find 
that Godalming, like so many other Eng- 
lish villages, may be traced back without 
difficulty to the Saxon period. The cha- 
racter of the name, indeed, would indi- 
cate such an origin, but its precise me:n- 
ing is still open to conjecture; Aubrey, 
the old county historian, derives it from 
words meaning Goda, or Godiva’s alms, 
indicating the generosity of that lady to 
some ecclesiastical or monastic community ; 
but inasmuch as there appears a very 
strong presumption, if not proof, that it 
always remained in lay hands, and the 
Lady Goda or Godiva here mentioned is 
known only to have existed in Aubrey’sim- 
agination, his theory carries little weight ; 
and we are prepared rather to listen to 
Manning, the more recent and great his- 
torian of the county, and who I may men- 
tion was for many years vicar of this 
church, and whose monument you may 
see against the wall,—rather to listen to 
him when he attributes the derivation to 
* Godhelm’s Ing,’ or meadow. The word 
was always spelt at an early date Godelm- 
ing, with an ‘e’ instead of an ‘a’ as now, 
and more recently it was usually varied 
to ‘Godliman,’ but this at a time when 
spelling was phonetic. The town was first 
incorporated in the 17th Elizabeth, 25th 
January, 1574-5, by the style of the 
warden and inhabitants of the town of 
Godelming. 

“The church to which I have to draw 
your attention is dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul ; it is described by a topographer 
as a ‘neat building,’ but how far that is 
correct we can judge for ourselves; it suf- 
fered frightfully from alterations some 
five-and-twenty or thirty years since; so 
serious, indeed, that it is difficult for an 
archeologist to speak of the injury in 
moderate terms. The dimensions are 
132 ft. 4in. in length, by 51 ft. Sin. in 
width. 

“So far as we can judge from appear- 
ance (where records fail us), it dates from 
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the period of transition from the Norman 
to the Gothic style, the period when the 
pointed arch coming into use superseded 
the round arch, and opened out that glo- 
rious style termed Gothic. Of the massive 
arches which support the tower, two are 
semicircular, two pointed ; all except the 
eastern have the same flat soffits or under 
surface, as if cut straight through a solid 
wall, and rest upon thé same plain imposts, 
with the lower edge chamfered. ‘The 
four immensely massive piers supporting 
the tower are characteristic of this and 
the earlier period; their structure no 
doubt is that of a shell of masonry, with 
the interior filled up with mortar, bits of 
stone, and flints, and similar rubbishing 
materials. Such a style of structure caused 
the disastrous fall of Chichester steeple so 
recently: upon the Norman tower was 
built the beautiful spire, imposing a weight 
upon the piers far greater than the founder 
ever anticipated; in the course of time 
little settlements occurred; more recently 
the gra:lual decay of the stone made itself 
apparent; at length the outer shell of 
masonry bulged and cracked, the rubble 
and rubbish within was crashed to pow- 
der, and poured out through the gaping 
cracks, till at length the whole structure 
came down together ; the superstructure 
not toppling over or falling sideways, but 
subsiding more like the shutting up of a 
telescope, Here the south-east pier is thick- 
ened at the back, perhaps for strength, 
ack to contain a staircase. Some little 
ancet-headed windows light the upper 
part of the tower, which terminates in 
a row of corbels supporting a leaded spire, 
of the variety called a broach, covering 
the top like an extinguisher, instead of 
being within the walls, which would then 
form a parapet, a plan which became gene- 
ral at a later period of architecture. 

**It contuins a fine peal of eight bells, 
of no archeological interest, having had 
the misfortune to be re-cast about a cen- 
tury ago. 

“The transepts bear the same date as 
the tower. In the north transept is a 
small plain doorway in precisely the sa:ne 
style. In the south transept there is a 
sinall recess, no doubt a piscina: they are 
very scarce at this datv, and we therefore 
more regret that the present example has 
suffered (like the rest of the church, in- 
deed,) from the plaster of modern times. 
In the ancient walls have been formed 
arches from the transepts to the aisles; 
they are of the Early English style and 
very well moulded; that on the east of 
the north transept has peculiarly bold 
mouldings, 
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“Next in point of date are the two 
nearest arches on the south side of the 
nave. The mouldings and rudely carved 
foliage remaining on one cap indicate a 
date of c. 1200; they mark the original 
length of the nave, but when the opposite 
or northern arcade was built, the nave was 
extended by another arch. These latter, 
you will observe, are precisely similar to 
each other, and their mouldings, which 
are good, indicate the Decorated style of 
Gothic: it deserves note that nothing 
so precisely or easily indicates a date as 
tracery or mouldings—the latter may be 
termed the grammar of medieval archi- 
tecture. The base of one pillar, which is 
very characteristic, may be seen on the 
west side. The extreme western part of 
the church was added at the time of the 
modern alterations I mentioned. The 
windows are of little interest. From a 
small lancet just over the west arch of 
the south transept we learn that the aisle 
roof was considerably lower than it is now. 
The entire north wall is new, the aisle 
having been widened. ‘The chancel arcade 
corresponds with the eastern arch of the 
south transept, good work of the early 
English period. The great east window, 
filled with handsome stained-glass, is en- 
tirely modern; there is nothing to in- 
dicate the furm of tracery it originally 
had, but the mouldings of the window 
arch are original, and of the early English 
date. According to an old cut, it consisted 
of five lancets under one arch. The two 
sedilia on the south side at first appear 
peculiar, inasmuch as they are placed as 
far apart as possible, instead of being 
united, as was usually the case, but the 
space was occupied by a third, which has 
been plastered up. There isa small defaced 
piscina or aumbry beneath the window. 

“The north chantry before the altera- 
tions had a low lean-to roof, and the east 
window is imitated from that in the south 
transept. Nearly adjoining it is a round 
trefoil-headed piscina and a small aumbry. 

“The old church chest is a plain mas- 
sive structure : ‘ail ng any ornament to fix 
a date, we know it is early from the way 
in which the lid, shutting over the end, 
works upon a wooden pin passedgthrough 
the ends of the lid and the ends of the 
chest, instead of having a regular hinge. 

“In the south chantry is a fine triplet 
of lancets, with detached Sussex marble 
shafts between them. ‘The mouldings of 
the caps look rather poor, but we can ex- 
pect little boldness when we find that 
they are not stone, but chalk. Medieval 
masons turned to account the best ma- 
terials obtainable; where the locality fur- 
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nished no good ston, and for want of 
funds it could not be procured from a dis- 
tance, they were always ready to avail 
themselves of the means at hand: want- 
ing stone in the eastern counties, they 
built of flint; and in the southern chalk 
counties, flint and stone are commonly 
used together ; in much of the flat country 
of Germany they build with brick, and 
one of the four most glorious cities for 
archeology, old Lubeck, is built of brick 
‘alone. The tracery of the east window 
I assign to the seventeenth century ; and 
the door beneath, in so extraordinary a 
position for a door (viz. at the east end), 
was removed from a porch formerly exist- 
ing near the west end of the south aisle. 
Before the alterations, the roof, which 
dated about the time of Hen:y VII., was 
decorated with many coats of arms, and 
the east window contained a prayer for 
his soul. 

“Two fragments of sculptured stone 
forming a ring appear to have been part 
of an early font, although the small dia- 
meter tells against the supposition. We 
next notice the monuments. The oldest 
is the high tomb in the south chantry; it 
dates from about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and formerly stood on the 
opposite side of the same chantry, and has 
been despoiled of the inscription, which 
was engraved on brass let into the upper 
edge, and also of the coats of arms. 

“ Next is a brass to the memory of one 
Thomas Purvdebe and Johan:.a his wife ; 
he died September 17, 1509. Their cos- 
tume is the ordinary costume of civilians 
of that period. The slab formerly lay in 
the middle of the suuth chantry. 

“ Another commemorates John Barker, 
who died August 13, 1595. It givis along 
account of his pedigree, derived from the 
family at Sunning, in Berks., where there 
is a brass to the memory of his father, 
William Barker, Steward of Sunning, who 
died in 1549; and also formerly a brass 
to his brother William, who died in 1575, 
and another to his sist«r Ann, who died 
in 1589. His name appears in the register 
thus :— 

“ ©1595, August. The xx day was buried 
John Barker, Gentleman.’ 

“There is also a brass inscription to 
Mary, wife of Lawrence Eliot, and the 
register contains these two entries :— 

*¢ Ao. Dni 1600, November, 

«The x day was buried a child of Law- 
rence Eliot, Geut., and Mary his wife, un- 
beptised.’ 

“«The xvi day was buried, Mary the 
wife of Lawrence Eliot, Gent.’ 
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“T need but refer to one other tomb, 
which is the mural monument against the 
chancel wall, representing a lady kneeling. 
She was Judeth Eliott, wife of William 
Eliott, of Burbridge, Esq., and died 
A.D. 1615, aged 21. 

“It remains to notice the parish’ regis- 
ters, which commence in 1582, and are 
very well written and well preserved. 

“Several of the oldest names which 
occur are families whose descendants still 
inhabit the neighbourhood: for example, 
Eliot—from whom is descended the pre- 
sent Rector of the adjoining parish of 
Pepperharrow—Billinghurst, Costen, Mel- 
lersh, Peto, Chitty, and many others. 

“In the few latter years of the sixteenth 
century, we find entries of burial of per- 
sons unbaptized ; their number increased 
and became quite common in the next 
century. We may assume that this arose 
from a powerful Puritan feeling in the 
parish, the existence of which may safely 
be inferred from the number of persons 
named from the Old Testament in prefer- 
ence to the saints of the new dispensation : 
oue of the earliest is Abigaiell, daughter 
of William Melysh, and Amy his wife, 
bapt. January 11, 1595-6: others are 
Zachous, Benjamin, Judith, Abraham, 
Debora, and Bezaliel. One female, who 
was married in 1606, was named Adrian. 
In 1730 and 1731 are entries of burial of 
three Anabaptists. 

“The parish appears to have been a 
very moral one, as it is quite rare to meet 
with any entry of baptism other than the 
child of so-and-so and his wife, but ex- 
amples occur, such as,— 

“©1638, May the xvi, buried a child of 
Jane Manwayring, and of the people, un- 
baptised.’ 

“©1645, Nov. the 2nd, William, Sonne 
of the widow Schocke, was baptised.’ 

“1713, June, 14 day, James, son of 
Mary Bowller and y® people.’ 

“1710, November, 12th day, Abell, 
son of Joane Flotte. But Abell Diggins 
is y® reputed father.’ 


“And in an earlier case the paternity 
is very delicately hinted at :— 

1645, October the 26th, John, son of 
Thomas Finches maide servant.’ 


“ What befell one person is recorded at 
the end of the book in these words :-— 

“April the 26th, 1658. Heare was 
taken a vagarant, one Mary Parker, widow, 
with a child, and she was wipped accord- 
ing to law, about the age «f thirty years, 
proper of personage, and she was to goo 
to the place of her birth, that is in 
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Grauesend, in Kent, and she is limited to 
iii days, and to be carried from Tithing 
to Tything, tell she comes to the end of 
the said jerney.’ 

“From July to November, 1666, it is 
evident that something like the great 
plague had reached Godalming. To the 
entries of burials are added such expres- 

‘ sions as ‘distemper,’ ‘of great sickness,’ 
‘at the Pesthouse,’ and, only here, ‘of con- 
sumption.’ 

“The notes appended to some of the 
burials are curious :— 

*** 1608, the ix day was buried at lanna- 
ways crosse a stranger which hanged him 
selfe at John Denurs howse.’ 

«1614, the xxviii day, was buried 
auld gooddy Peto, the widow of Lawrence 
Peto.’ 

“1615, July vii, was buried a ould 
woman of my Lady Garlonds.’ 

“1617, December the ii day, was 
buryed Richard Ogman, a stranger, ser- 
vant to Mr. Thomas Cooper, of Borlea, in 
y* county of Barkes, who dyed at Fent- 
more, by a fall from his horse.’ 

“©1681-—2, March the vii day, George 
Bridger, labourer, felo-de-se.’ 

“1733-4, February 9, Thomas Atfield 
murdered in the Row.’ 

“Several other notes deserve mention. 
In 1726, it is recorded that ‘ Henry Porch, 
a stranger, had the Black Cloth.’ 

“In 1748-9, March 8, an infant of 
Thomas Musgrove ‘candles paid.’ In 
1749 and 1753 ‘a sermon paid.’ 

“Many appear to have been buried in 
the Quakers’ burial-ground, at Binscombe, 
from the eighteenth century. 
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“On May 6,1661, Jo. Tonsley and John 
Costen, Tho. Snelling began to write. 
“A marginal note in September, 1688, 
in the register of burials, runs thus :— 
“« ¢ Ye 8th ye bells did ring 
his matie going by.’ 
s¢ Ye 14th ye bells did ring 
when his matie went by.’ 


‘* And there is one singular entry :— 


«1668, May the 8th, y® lady Ford 
came through y® town, and paid all dutyes 
to y® minister, clerk, and sexton, for pro- 
fering to burie her.’ 


“Tt appears that by custom they were 
entitled to such fees in the event of any 
corpse passing, so that it was not Lady 
Ford living, but her corpse, for which the 
proffer was made. 

“TI have great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing with thanks that I am indebted for 
many of these extracts to the kindness of 
the Vicar, himself an archeologist and 
one of the founders of the Camden Society, 
to the exertions of which the present re- 
vival of architecture is mainly attributable. 

“ As an archeologist, like an historian, 
is bound ‘ nought to extenuate,’ if ‘nought 
set down in malice,’ I cannot leave with- 
out expressing sincere regret that this fine 
church should have been so ruthlessly, so 
barbarously treated, and anticipating that 
ere long, perhaps in consequence of some 
terrible calamity, such as a fire would 
necessarily be here, family comfort will 
give way to public prosperity, and the 
church be restored from its present state, 
a nest of private boxes, to a decent and 
suituble House of Prayer.” 


SUSSEX ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 8. The annual general meeting 
was held at Petworth, under the presi- 
dency of the Hon. Percy WyNDHAM, and 
notwithstanding the rain, that descended 
in torrents, was very well attended; but 
only part of the programme was carried 
out. A proposed visit to Woolavington 
was abandoned, and not many of the 
company proceeded to Burton-house, the 
residence of the Hon. R. Denman, but 
those who did so were hospitably re- 
ceived, and had the opportunity of in- 
specting several fine and curious paintings 
and mosaics. They also went to the little 
church, which is but a short distance to 
the north-east of the mansion. The Rev. 
Jolin New, the incumbent, officiated as 


guide. It is a very small edifice, accom- 
modating about seventy persons only, 
which was closed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and remained so for about 150 years. 
Two altar-tombs, with brasses, and numer- 
ous inscriptions to the memory of the 
knightly family of the Gorings, attracted 
attention, and under a niche with quatre- 
foils and plain escutcheons, is a small 
female figure, recumbent, carved in Caen 
stone, but no inscription remains. The 
dates of the two altar-tombs are 1533 and 
1558; on the first is a female figure attired 
in a tabard, which is a very rare cireum- 
stance. Various brasses of ancient date, 
and some old armour, were also seen. 
They then joined the main body, which 
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had in the meantime proceeded to Pet- 
worth-house, where between two and three 
hours were spent in examining and ad- 
miring the splendid collection of pictures, 
statues, and other works of art, for which 
it is so famous. The Hon. P. Wyndham 
accompanied a section of the visitors to 
the chapel, the details of which were 
highly interesting. As to the house itself, 
the painted staircase and entrance-hall 
are worthy of the Percies, and are alone 
worth a visit. In addition to this, every 
room in the grand suite is in itself a per- 
fect museum of art and objects of vertu. 
The galleries of Petworth-house have been 
often described, but never adequately ; 
they must be visited to be appreciated. 
The place is particularly rich in portraits, 
especially of royal personages and those 
connected with the Percy family. But 
the portraits are by no means confined to 
the noble or even the great. There is 
Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr; but 
there is also the “mountain belly and 
rocky face” of Ben Jonson, and the lovely 
countenance of Peg Woffington, painted by 
Hogarth, and worth half his more famous 
productions. In point of richness no room 
of the suite exceeds that adorned with 
the wood-carvings of Grinling Gibbons. 
In the same room are four panels filled 
with productions of Turner’s pencil, when 
that artist was in the zenith of his power. 
Elsewhere the student of Turner will find 
specimens of his early style—before he had 
cast off the brown tone, and painted, as it 
were, with the pencil of light. The original 
of Turner’s “Jessica” appears over one 
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of the doorways; and there is here the 
famous original of Leslie’s “ Sancho Panza 
before the Duchess ;” and as a companion- 
picture, the same artist’s “Gulliver among 
the Brobdignagians.” The productions of 
Flaxman, including “The Archangel and 
Satan,” and the statue of the “ British 
Boxer,” attracted great attention. And 
the curiosities are as rare as the works of 
art; among them are Hotspur’s sword, 
and a piece of embroidery, the handiwork 
of Lady Jane Grey. 

Adjoining the house is Petworth Church, 
on the restoration of which the late Earl 
of Egremont spent some £15,000. It is 
a fine church; but the restorations were 
not conceived in the true ecclesiological 
spirit, and enormous galleries mar the 
feeling and beauty of the edifice. 

The dinner took place in the Park, in 
a large tent belonging to the Society. The 
Hon. Mr. Wyndham presided, supported by 
the Bishop of Chichester, Mr. Mitford, Mr. 
Tite, and other M.P.s, Mr. Peter Burrell, 
&e., &c. The Chairman stated that the 
Society had 820 members, beside thuse 
that day elected. 

It was announced by Mr. Blencowe 
that the annual volume was not in a for- 
ward state, only 100 pages of it being as 
yet printed; and the Rev. Mr. Powell 
stated that many subscriptions were in 
arrear, in consequence of which an altera- 
tion of the rules was resolved on, which it 
is trusted will have a beneficial effect on 
the finances of this, one of the earliest 
and most hard-working of our Archxo- 
logical Societies. 


WILTSHIRE ARCHZZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


Aug. 21, 22, 23. This Society held a 
three-day meeting at Shaftesbury, which 
was well attended, under the presidency 
of T. H. Sorneron-Estcovrt, Esq., M.P. 
The meeting had been postponed a fort- 
night in consequence of the death of Lord 
Herbert, and it was now held out of the 
county, with the view to promote the for- 
mation of an Archwological Society for 
Dorsetshire. The assembly took place at 
the Market-house, in Shaftesbury, when 


the Rev. A. C. Smith, of Yatesbury, read 
the report, which stated the Society to be 
increasing in number, and its financial 
position satisfactory. 
“With regard to the Magazine (of 
which Number 20 is now in the press), 
the members of the Society have no doubt 
observed that a longer period than usual 
has elapsed since the issue of the last 
number : and they will perhaps have be- 
gun to entertain some suspicion that either 
the resuurces of the writers are on the de- 
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cline, or that the diligence of its conductor 
is relaxed. It is therefore proper to ex- 
plain that neither the one nor the other 
is the case; but that the reason why it 
has been necessary to postpone for a little 
while the publication of any fresh number 
ix, that both the press of our printer, and 
the time and attention of ovr editor, the 
Rev. Canon Jackson, have been entirely 
absorbed in preparing another work con- 
nected with the county, which the Society 
has undertaken to publish. Aubrey, the 
Wiltshire antiquary, made 200 years 
ago considerable collections for the 'Topo- 
graphy of Wiltshire, especially the northern 
part, of which we have as yet no regular 
history. The manuscript which contains 
his collections was printed many years 
,.but so few copies were made of it, 
that the book is seldom to be met with. 
Canon Jackson has been for some time 
occupied in preparing a new edition of it, 
to be enlarged by notes and additions of 
his own, and to be illustrated with plates, 
chiefly of the family heraldry, then in the 
windows of the churches and gentl men’s 
houses, the greater part of which have 
long since perished. It has been a very 
laborious task, but the volume is now 
passing through the press, and is con- 
siderably advanced towards completion. 
It will be a thick quarto, of about 400 
pages, and between 40 and 50 plates; and 
though it is of too large and expensive 
a character to allow your committee to pre- 
sent it to members of the Society, it is con- 
templated to offer it to them at a reduction 
of one-third of the price at which it will 
be sold to the public, an offer of which 
your committee has little doubt members 
generally will hasten to «vail themselves. 
“Nor is that the only fruit of our la- 
bours since the last annual meeting; a 
very considerable advance having taken 
place in furthering the scheme long since 
proposed for collecting accurate details 
towards the Parochial Histories of Wilts. 
It will be in the recollection of the Society 
that at our general meeting, held in Sep- 
tember, 1855, a scheme was propo.ed by 
the Rev. John Wilkinson for obtaining a 
general Parochial History throughout the 
county of Wilts. ‘This was followed by 
the issue of a pamphlet containing ‘ Heads 
of Information suggested for Parochial 
Histories ;’? but the scheme, although here 
and there carried out with the greatest 
success, did not meet with that support 
which was anticipated; partly, perhaps, 
from an unwillingness in some of the 
clergy to make too minute an inquiry into 
private affairs, and partly from a feeling 
of inability in others to work up a some- 


what intricate subject. The plan, how- 
ever, has received fresh encouragement 
from the Bishop of the Diocese, who, on, 
the retirement of the late able Secretary, 
has placed it under the more immediate 
patronage of the Society by appointing 
one of onr general secretaries, the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, to be Honorary Secretary ; 
and his Lordship is most anxious that its 
snecess may be ensured, by the clergy and 
laity accord ng to it that assistance and 
support which they are able to give. The 
‘Heads of Information’ have been re- 
arranged, and put into the form of ques- 
tions, framed as simply as possible, which 
are being issved, and will soon be in the 
hands of all the clergy. 

“With regard to the Museum and Li- 
brary, they have been augmented by sun- 
dry gilts, through the liberality of Mr. 
Poulett Scrope, Mr. Tugwell, Mr. Mussel- 
white, Mr. Spenser, Mr. Neate, Colonel 
Olivier, Captain Gladstone, Mr. A. Strat- 
ton, Rev. H. Bartlett, Mr. Chant, Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, and others, to whom our 
best thanks are due: but your committee 
would once more repeat its conviction that 
the possession of a permanent and suitable 
building, appropriated to those several 
departments, will alone attract valuable 
collections, whether by way of loan, de- 
posit, or gift; indeed, such has been 
plainly intimated by several. would-be 
donors and depositors.” 


The Rev. E. Hill then read a paper, by 
the Rev. J. J. Reynolds, on the Early 
History of Shaftesbury, after which the . 
excavations now being carried on on the 
site of the abbey were visited. 

After dinner at an hotel, a conver- 
sazione was held in the Town-hall, when 
Mr. Alfred Seymour read a paper on 
Wardour Castle, and the Rev. W. H. 
Jones one on the Wiltshire Possessions 
of the Abbess of Shaftesbury, which gave 
a good account of many places that were 
to be visited by the Society on the follow- 
ing day. The rooms of the Shaftesbury 
Literary Institution were placed at the 
disposal of the Socicty for a museum, and 
many rare and valuable objects were con- 
tributed, particularly by the High Sheriff, 
Alfred Seymour, Esq. 


Aug. 22. An excursion was made to 
Wardour and Tisbury, returning by 
Hatch to Shaftesbury. The first object 
that attracted attention was the well- 
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known conical hill, about a mile from the 
town, called Kingsettle. This hill com- 
mands extensive views, and is remarkable 
as being a place where Alfred is supposed 
to have collected and addressed his fol- 
lowers ; and hence its name. Great diffi- 
culty was experienced in tracing its form, 
from the exuberant foliage by which it is 
at the present time covered. The party 
then ex unined some ancient fortifications 
at Wyncombe, and passed on to Donhead 
St. Mary Church, and from thence to the 
church of Donhead St. Andrew. This 
church contains an Anglo-Norman font, 
and a curiously sculptured capital of a 
column. It represents a shield bearing 
the emblems of the Crucifixion and sup- 
ported by angels; this rests on a head of 
the Saviour, which terminates the shaft. 
On arriving at Old Wardour, so replete 
with historical associations, and the beauty 
of which is so well known, the castle 
attracted much attention, a full descrip- 
tion having been given by Mr. A. Sey- 
mour on the previous evening. After 
luncheon a visit was paid to Tisbury 
Church. In the churchyard the great 
yew-tree, of course, did not pass unnoticed : 
this tree is nearly forty feet in circum- 
ference, and quite hollow. Place-farm, 
in the neighbourhood, was. an occasional 
residence of the abbess of Shaftesbury, 
and still retains its gateway and barn, 
the latter of which is 200 feet long, and 
is probably one of the largest and most 
curiously-constructed in the kingdom ; it 
is evidently of great antiquity. 

In the evening a most interesting paper 
was read by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, of Col- 
lingbourne Ducis, on Cromlechs, which 
was illustrated by large drawings, beau- 
tifully executed by Mr. Lukis, sen., who 
has devoted the greater part of his life to 
this particular branch of archeological pur- 
suit. A paper was also read by W. Cun- 
nington, Esq., F.G.S., on Pen Pits, which 
coucluded the proceedings of the day. 


Aug. 23. A visit was made to Stour- 
head, passing by Motcombe-house, the 
seat of Lord Westminster ; then to Wvod- 
lands, a manorial seat of the Doddingtons, 
but now occupied by Mr. Jupe, who kindly 
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shewed the party over it ; thence to Mere, 
and, having seen the church, the party 
went on to Zeuls-house, a manor-house 
formerly of the Chafyns, where the excur- 
sionists were personally invited by Mrs. 
Grove to see the interior of that ‘ancient 
and historical residence. Some of the 
party only could avail themselves of this 
privilege, as many had gone on towards 
Stourhead, the seat of the late Sir R.C. 
Hoare, the well-known historian of Wilts. 
The present owner, Sir H. Hoare, met the 
p1rty in the hall, and gave them a cordial 
welcome, throwing open the house and 
grounds for their inspection. On the way 
back, after refreshment at Stourton, a 
cursory glance was given to Pen Pits. 
Thes. consist of several thousand roughly 
circular holes in a marshy tract of country, 
which have given rise to much speculation, 
but nothing certain is known of them. 
Dr. Buckland favours the opinion that 
they were nothing more than the places 
where the Britons dug their mill-stones ; 
others regard them as the foundations of 
the thatcled huts of the early inhabitants. 
Of their antiquity it appears there is no 
doubt, as they were overgrown with large 
oaks in the time of the Saxons. These 
and other opinions were pretty freely dis- 
cussed on the top of the hill. The party 
then returned by Gillingham to Shaftes- 
bury; and the evening was agreeably 
spent by the members of the Society in 
the museum. 


On the following morning many of the 
members paid another visit to the excava- 
tions which had been made under the 
superintendence of W. Batten, Esq., the 
curator of the Shaftesbury Literary In- 
stitution, in a garden on the supposed 
site of the Abbey, where foundations have 
been met with which are probably those 
of the Abbey Church. Parts of the tes- 
sellated pavement still remain. A vault 
was opened within the wails of the build- 
ing, and a skeleton in good preservation 
was discovered, which appeared on exami- 
nation to have been that of a man of about 
40 years of age, about 5 ft. 7 in. high, and 
of a strong build; the teetl were sound 


and good. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, wnless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 





RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN DENMARK. 


We have been favoured with the following communication by Professor 
George Stephens, of Cheapinghaven, to whose forthcoming work on Runic 
Inscriptions we lately alluded. That work, we are glad to learn, is now 
in the printer’s hands, and the Professor writes, “My materials have 
happily accumulated (though to my great loss financially), so that I have 
now about one hundred monuments, one of them a palimpsest stone; they 
take a long time to engrave, as I am particular in requiring the utmost 
attainable exactness.” We hope that a work so interesting to all historical 
students will not be allowed to entail a loss on its learned and most indus- 
trious author, The communication that we now print we conceive will be 
of much interest to the literary world, as shewing the enlightened views 
of the present King of Denmark, who sets an example to more opulent 
Governments, by according national encouragement to archeology. 





Mr. Urpan,—Your July number (p. 74) contained a compressed account of the 
remarkable discoveries recently made in the Thorsbjerg Moss, in South Denmark. 
Understanding that the excavations there would be continued, I repaired a few days 
ago to Flensborg to be present. But I found that nothing more could be done. Mr. 
Engelhardt had just returned from South Brarup. He had previously been convinced 
that this particular field was exhausted, but had been anxious to make one more effort, 
that no future doubt might exist. This he has now accomplished. He has dug round 
the outskirts of the former diggings, and has obtained abundant evidence that nothing 
further exists. The particular limits in which the antiquities had been deposited fifteen 
or sixteen hundred years ago are well defined. -Beyond that border there is the simple 
moss. So this question is now cleared up, and, next summer, operations will be com- 
menced at another spot. All these diggings are generously paid for by the Crown, 
the State, in this case the funds of the Danish province of South Jutland, and all the 
proceeds are deposited in the splendid local museum of Flensborg, its capital. 

So I took the opportunity of again examining these objects, which are now beau- 
tifully arranged. I met a distinguished antiquary there, M. Morlot, Professor of 
Geology and Archeology at Lausanne. He was struck by the immense value of what 
was here assembled, and his remarks and illustrations were most interesting. His 
opinion entirely coincided with that of Mr. Engelhardt and others, that the third cen- 
tury after Christ was the latest date for these valuable remains. It is to be hoped that 
English antiquaries will direct their attention to this wonderful collection. The tour 
from Cheapinghaven is picturesque and cheap, Rasch’s and other hotels are com- 
fortable, Mr. Engelhardt speaks English, and there is no manner of difficulty in any 
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direction. Meantime I am able to announce that Mr. Engelhardt, the learned curator, 
is engaged on a detailed description of the Brarup Find, in large octavo, with twenty 
splendid plates of the various objects. It will appear in two or three months, in 
Danish ; but an edition will also be prepared with an abridged French text. 

From Flensborg I wended my way to North Jutland, the beautiful district round 
Veile, and to Jellinge, the famous seat of the gigantic barrows raised nearly 900 
years ago to the memory of King Gorm the Old, and his queen Thyre*. I there found 
the Antiquarian Commission in full activity. It consists of Professor Worsaae, the 
archivary and numismatist Herbst, the artist Kornerup, and the Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Ibsen. This latter gentleman is now in the capital, his services not being re- 
quired for the present at Jellinge. You have no doubt heard something of what has 
been going on. The barrow to Queen Thyre has been thoroughly examined. A centre 
digging was effected deep into the cairn. From this, minor galleries were excavated 
in every direction, and, in addition, borings were made from the top down to the natural 
soil below. The result is satisfactory: it is now quite certain that Queen Thyre was 
never buried in this mound, In a word, it was a cenotaph, a memorial of honour. 
This confirms the ancient tradition that she outlived her husband about four years, 
dying at the age of about seventy-five. 

His Majesty, Frederick VII., is indefatigable in these researches. He spends very 
large sums in the field of national antiquities, and himself takes part in and superin- 
tends all that is done. The heavy expenses connected with the present inquiry are all 
defrayed by bimself, and he has now ordered that the second hoy, that containing 
(previous to their dispersion) the remains of Queen Thyre and King Gorm, shall be 
opened and cleared, the grave-chamber restored, and the whole rendered easily accessible 
for the inspection of all lovers of ancient monuments. The Commission has therefore 
carefully refilled and reclosed Thyre’s hoy, and has commenced with the other mound. 
A deep cutting has been made into the enormous earthwork, and this is continued by 
a gallery, supported by massive timbers, to the centre. According to the drawings 


made in 1821, when the mound was opened, they ought to have struck the chamber _ 


at the end opening. But, as usual, all was mistake. We can scarcely ever depend upon 
previous inquiries, so many and so gross are the errors. It turned out that they came 
upon the chamber at the centre of the long side. The great beams were found so de- 
cayed as to have given way from the enormous pressure of stones and earth. So things 
have come to a standstill; all palliatives have been found ineffectual, and it is now 
Professor Worsaae’s intention, should he receive the King’s permission, to open an im- 
mense cutting from above, dig down to the chamber, thoroughly restore it, place a 
fresh support for the superincumbent weight, so as to leave no strain whatever on the 
chamber itself, and make the whole so secure and easy of access that it shall remain a 
place of national pilgrimage. This spot is sacred ground to every Northman. King 
Gorm was the first monarch who united all Denmark under one sceptre, governing long 
and vigorously. Queen Thyre was the glory of her country, “ Denmark’s Darling,” 
and constructed the famous wall, Danevirke, against the Saxon and German invaders 
from the South. The Rune-stones connected with them are also full of interest. 
They have now been cleaned and taken care of. I will add a few words of detail. 

At the end of the long cutting into the hoy, where the subterranean gallery com- 
mences, a portal of woodwork has been constructed, in the Old-Northern style, designed 
by Kornerup. The long serpent or “worm” (gorm) has reference to the name of the 
deceased hero. The knot-twist is the decoration of the age and the great Rune-stone. 
The lions are the national symbols of Denmark, as of England and the other Northern 
peoples. On each side the portals is a Runic inscription, drawn up by Professor Worsaae. 





* A detailed account of these barrows, and copies of the inscriptions, will be found 
in Professor Worsaae’s “ Primeval Antiquities of Denmark,” pp. 102—118. 
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Runie types, I believe, are not common in] England, and therefore I must give it in 
Roman characters :— 

HAV TAK O KONNING! FRA HOIENS MULD 

DU SKIENKER OS MINDERS OK KUNDSKABS GULD. 


Which may be thus rendered :— 


“Thanks, King! From out the grave-hoy’s mould 
Old days thou bringest and Memory’s gold.” 


We then enter. The passage is comfortably broad, and so high that we can stand 
upright. At the end, access will be given to the ancient burial-chamber, carefully re- 
stored out of the original materials, as far as possible. As I have said, it is a double 
chamber, the division having been made by a low plank-work. There is therefore no 
doubt that it was, as the old inscription states, for two persons. 
The minor Rune-stone, a large, nearly square block, has two lines of tall, deep 

Runes, as follows :— 

KURMR KUNUKR KARTHI KUBL THUSI 

AFT THURUI KUNU SINA TANMARKAR BUT. 


Kurmr (Gorm) King gar’d (made) Kumbel (mound, cairn, barrow) this, after 
(to the memory of) Thurvi Queen (wife) his, Denmark’s Bot (help, darling). 

The @ in Karthi is not quite distinct, and the r is now illegible; otherwise the 
inscription is nobly preserved.: 

Professor P. C. Thorsen, the well-known Danish runologist, has just written a 
paper on this stone, in the Danish journal Fedrelandet for the 20th of August. 
He here triumphantly shews that this inscription has been misunderstood, and that 
the barrow and stone were not raised over the dead, but to the famous Thyre. . To 
this I would add a few words, tending to fix the date. 

When this honour was paid her, she must have been somewhat advanced in years. 
No one would erect a tomb to his young wife, in expectation of her speedy decease. 
If rather aged, this might be proper enough. There are several instances of Runic 
monuments thus raised to living persons, sometimes by the builder to himself. But 
time must also be allowed for her to have acquired her title of “ Denmark’s Bét,” 
(darling, help). Tradition says she accomplished this by her great military wall, 
and by long preparation for three times three years of terrible famine, somewhat like 
to Joseph in the land of Pharaoh. I need not discuss the historical truth of these 
statements. I only mention them as shewing that this title must have been given her 
very many years after her marriage. The exact year of this marriage we do not 
know. Supposing she were then twenty or twenty-five, and that more than the same 
number of years had passed from the famine and its remedy and the great Danevirke, 
she would be about fifty or sixty when the mound was constructed. This would bring 
us very near the close of the ninth century. Professor N. M. Petersen (Danmarks 
Historie i Hedenold, 2nd ed., 8vo., Kjébenhavn, 1854, vol. ii. p. 31,) guesses that she 
may have married Gorm in the year 888, but we have no chronological helps of any 
kind.- Earlier than about the year 900 this stone could not have been carved. 

Next as to the colossal stone announcing the fact that the second hoy was raised 
over King Gorm and Queen Thyre. It is the largest and most splendid Runic monu- 
ment in all Scandinavia, and is three-sided; the broad side is covered with large 
Runes, the second side with a Dragon and cable-knot ornament, the third with a large 
figure of Christ, intertwined with similar twist-work. It is as follows :— 

HARALTR KUNUER BATH KAURUA KUBL THAUSI 

AFT KURM FATHUR SIN AUK AFT THEURUI MUTHUR 

SINA SA HARALTR IAS 8H(?R) UAN TAN MAURK. 

(Second side, below) ALA AUK NURUI AK, 

(Third side, below) AUK T(PA)N..... + T KRISTNE. 
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Haraltr (Harald) king bade gar (make) Kumbel this after (to) Kurm (Gorm) father 
his, and after Theurvi (Thyre) mother his, that Harald as (who) to-himself wan Den- 
mark all, and Norway, and Dane-( folk let) Christen. 


With a couple of exceptions, all the Runes are perfectly distinct. The only doubt 
is as to the e@r in ser, (the @ is pretty sure, the r is doubtful,) and the last words 
but one. After long and. carefully examining the stone, and comparing it with the 
copy given by Worm more than 200 years ago, who says that the f and the & were 
then quite plain, I think we should read TANAFULK LIT, the Dane-folk let Christen, 
equal in the old phraseology to Christened, Christianized the Danish people. 

Now it has hitherto been universally supposed that this stone was set up by King 
Harald Blue-tooth, Gorm’s son. But this, in my opinion, is a mistake. Let us care- 
fully examine the exact words. We have, first, a formula; and, secondly, certain 
statements. 

1. The formula is :—(a) “ Harald King,” “ That Harald who ;” (6) “bade.” Now 
it appears to me impossible for any tomb-raiser living on the spot to use language 
like this. To speak of himself as “That... who...” would be strange indeed. 
That he should say “ bade” also clashes with the epic directness of these ancient times. 
We might have KARTHI, made, as on Gorm’s monument, or LIT KARUA, let make, as 
so common elsewhere, and which is identical in meaning, but not BATH KAURUA. 

2. Next the statements. These are three:—(a) We are told that That Harald 
wan to himeelf all Denmark; (+) and Norway; (c) and Christianized the Danes. 
Now the earliest date for c, the last of these events, would be after 965, when Harald 
himeelf is supposed to have been baptized. But from that period to his death in 985 
Harald was engaged in continual wars and tumults, and had little time for superin- 
tending the erection of so enormous and costly a stone. 

Both the formula, then, and the statements, plainly point to something long past. 
But this is supported, further, by tradition and by the dialect of the inscription.’ The 
tradition is preserved by Saxo Grammaticus. He tells us distinctly that Harald was 
anxious to raise this monumental stone, and found in Jutland a colossal granite block 
suited for the purpose, which he determined to employ. He harnessed to it a vast 
number of both men and oxen, and ordered them to drag it to Thyre’s grave. Thyre’s 
grave was, therefore, already in existence. Meantime his son Swain (Fork-beard) was 
in rebellion against him. One of his officers arrived from the fleet fitted out for the 
transport of the stone. He asked him whether he had ever seen people drag so enor- 
mous a block? “Yes,” answered the sailor; “that stone is nothing to what I have 
just seen carried away. I was present when men drew away from thee the whole 
Danish kingdom. Judge, king, which was the greater.” So the king, as Saxo adds, 
let the stone lic, and hurried to arms. But it was too late. He lost battle on battle, 
and at last fell, pierced by Palne-Toke’s arrow, in 985. 

This is surely decisive. Harold did not succeed in carving and setting up the Runic 
monument >, 





> Tradition long held fast to this statement. But it localized the stone thus aban- 
doned by the king in two different places. In the fourteenth century a Latin author 
mentions that the block was still in existence. Pontoppidan (Den Danske Atlas, 
tom. v., Kiébenhavn, 1769, p. 962) repeats the story :—“ On Bekke Mark lies a very 
large stone with some holes cut through it, which King Harald Bluetooth wished to 
remove to Jellinge, but was hindered by his foes.” The larger of the stones, to which 
this tradition was attached, has long since been broken up and carried away; the 
smaller one is still pointed out. One of these may have been the identical block; or 
it may have been neither; the size and “holes” may have led to the story. King 
Swain may have selected another nearer at hand. That any Bekke stone should have 
been the one chosen by Harald creates a difficulty as to the ships. It is not likely that 
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But the dialect of the stone is equally express. We can plainly distinguish a dif- 
ference of form in certain words as given on the smaller and older and on the larger 
and later monument, a difference in the language which it would take a full century 
to develope, a change as marked as between Chaucer and Shakespeare, or Shakespeare 
and Milton; in Denmark corresponding, for instance, to the spelling of Christiern 
Pedersen as compared with Holberg, or of Holberg as compared with that now used. 
I refer to a particular breaking of the long vowel, a diphthongal instead of a single 
vowel-sound in certain words. Thus,— 


The Older Stone. 
KARTHI, past tense, pointing to an infinitive—KARUA. 
THURUI, prop. name, ac. 8. 
THUSI, pron. ac. s. n. 


The Later Stone. 
KAURDVA, infinitive, pointing to a past tense—KAURTHI. 
THEURUI, prop. name, ac. 8. 
THAUSI, pron. ac. s. n. 


It may here be observed that confusion has arisen from making this thusi, or thausi, 
an accusative plural, thus apparently signifying both hoys, which is of course absurd. 
If plural at all, it would refer to the hoy and the stone, taken as one—memorials. But 
this is not the case: it is singular. We find this pronoun in the oldest Scandinavian- 
Runic monuments spelt thas, thesi, thausi, thosi, thusi, &c., &c., for all genders; we 
must not, therefore, be misled by Aub/ (kumbel) being neuter. The pronoun is used 
for neuter singular as well as masculine and feminine. It is properly a feminine sin- 
gular, like the Meso-Gothic thoh, (the si is a mere enclitic,) and has gradually been 
used promiscuously. The Runic monuments are full of proofs of this. 

There is also another sign of dialect, if, as is likely, the kristne should be a verb in 
the infinitive; it is then an instance of the Danish infinitive in @ gradually creeping 
in, instead of the older form in a, itself shortened by elision from the still older Old- 
Northern infinitive in an. 

But if King Harald did not erect this stone, who did? Undoubtedly his son and 
successor, King Swain, (Forkbeard). The intentions of King Harald were well known ; 
the block was even selected and on its way to the coast for shipment to Veile. Swain 
began to reign in 985, and died in 1019. Some time would elapse after his accession 
before he could attend to such peaceful details; we shall, therefore, not be far wrong 
in placing his solemn inauguration of this monument at about the year 1000: there 
will thus be about one hundred years between the two stones, quite sufficient to 
account for the difference of dialect. 

If we now sum up these remarks, it will appear probable,— 

1. That Gorm raised the first mound and stone as a cenotaph in honour of his queen, 


‘who had become famous and beloved, intending, if he survived her, to deposit her 


within ; 

2. That Thyre, in accordance with tradition, outlived him ; 

8. That Harald raised the second mound to his father at his death, and to his mother 
at her death, and prepared to erect the stone commemorating the fact ; 

4, That his own death prevented this latter part of his filial duty ; 





he would sail all round Jutland, first northward, and then down southward again to 
Veile. The distance to Kolding and Veile, the nearest ports from Bekke, is almost the 
same, and the nearest way to Jzllinge would have been by land-carriage. If the stone 
lay higher up or lower down, it could have been best transported to Kolding towards the 
south, or Horsens towards the north, and thence by sea to Veile and by land to Jallinge. 
Either there were no ships, or the Bekke stone is merely a popular localization. 

ee 
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5. That Swain took an early opportunity of finishing the work, transported the 
granite block to Jellinge, saw to its proper carving and decoration with Christian 
ornaments, framed the inscription in a truthful and respectful manner, and used the 
expressions of the past,—‘ bade’ and ‘that Harald who,’—thus plainly announcing that 
he merely had carried into effect his father’s well-known plans and wishes. 

As to the place for the stone, I think it has always been where it now stands, quite 
close to the church. Harald, at his conversion to Christianity, doubtless raised on his 
paternal estate, for his own use and that of his family and courtiers, a Christian temple 
of wood, afterwards replaced by the present church of stone. But any removal of the 
stone, either to the top of the barrow or elsewhere, would be forbidden by the enor- 
mous size, terrible weight, and unwieldy shape of the monument. Any such removal 
would, to take the lowest argument, have exposed it to serious injury: for the same 
reason, no one would now think of moving it; the risk of damage would be too great, 
besides the uselessness and impropriety of any change. 

Thus about 860 years since was erected this magnificent Danish Rune-stone, the 
proudest, largest, and noblest Runic monument in all Scandinavia, and—with the 
single exception of the Old-English Rothwell-Bewcastle Runic Cross as it was—in all 
the North. May it long remain the pride and boast and ornament of Old Denmark, 
a lasting memorial fur all the children of the gallant Northern races !—I am, &c. 


Cheapinghaven, Sept. 7, 1861. GEORGE STEPHENS. 
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Postscript.—Since writing the above, I perceive that I have been anticipated in my 
idea that the stone was noé raised by Harald. In his paper on the Danevirke Rune- 
stone, (Nordisk Universitets-Tidskrift, iv. 1, 1858, p. 84,) Professor Thorsen says :— 
* Without doubt it was first he [King Swain] who really erected the gigantic monu- 
ment to Gorm and Thyre, which Harald Bluetooth had wished to raise. Certain it is 
that as this last king did not succeed in his plan,—and this is asserted by our historical 
records, and, what is still more important, by the inscription itself,—no one was more 
likely to have taken up and carried out his plan than his own son.” Prof. Thorsen 
has not gone into any further details or arguments ; but what he has said is sufficient. 
Sheltered by the authority of this great runologist, I now regard my view as entirely 
trustworthy. The stone was erected by Swain and not by Harald. 





BIRTH-PLACE OF WYCLIFFE. 


Mr. Urnsan,— Nothing seems to be 
known for certain about the birth-place 
of Wycliffe. We were told not long ago 
by a writer in the “Guardian,” that Le- 
land’s statement, that Wycliffe was born 
at Spreswell, had lately gained accept- 
ance from the discovery that a village of 
that name, with its chapel, existed at the 
latter end of the last century, about a 
mile and a-half from Wycliffe. 

As I was walking through that neigh- 
bourhood in the early part of the summer, 
I met with an intelligent countryman at 
Ovington, who resided at Wycliffe, and 
was informed by him that a tradition was 
preserved in his family (which had been 
settled at the latter village for four gene- 


rations) that Wycliffe was born in the 
parish of that name, and in a house which 
stood in a field called “Sandhams.” I 
afterwards passed through Wycliffe, and 
inquired for this field. It lies next to 
the manor-house. The old high-road for- 
merly skirted it, but about twenty-five 
years ago (so I was informed) the road 
was altered, and carried through it. There 
is no house standing in it at the present 
time. Can any of your readers offer fur- 
ther confirmation of the truth of this 
tradition P—I am, &e. 
W. B. Caparn. 

Drwycot, Wells, Somersetshire, 

Sept. 4, 1861. 
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MARMITES. 


Mr. Unsan,—I enclose you, by way of 
illustration of the Abbé Cochet’s article 
on Bronze Marmites, (ante, p. 254,) a 
sketch of a curious gravestone of the four- 
teenth century, preserved in the Hospi- 
tium of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, now 
forming part of the Museum of that city ; 
upon which are represented, on either side 











Fourteenth Century Gravestone. 


of an ornamental cross fleury, a bell and 
a three-legged pot, probably indicating 
that the person to whose memory the 
stone was incised was a metal founder, 
and hence that the pot was of metal, and 
not of earthenware, I have not before 
met with representations of these articles 
on gravestones. <A list of the different 


Vandalism at Rochester. 
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instruments represented on gravestones 
of this kind would be curious and in- 
structive.—I am, &c., 

J. O. WxEsTwoop. 


VANDALISM AT ROCHESTER. 


Mr. Urnsan,—You no doubt have heard 
of the havoc that is being made with 
what remains of the city wal] of Rochester, 
and that much irremediable mischief has 
been done; but there is one more bar- 
barism, as yet only projected, which may 
possibly be prevented, if public attention 
is called to the matter. 

For the purpose of enlarging William- 
son’s Mathematical School, large portions 
of the town wall, near the former East- 
gate, have been destroyed. They were of 
medieval origin, but the core of the Roman 
wall, denuded of its facing-stones, was 
also laid open, and it was so impervious 
that the engineers from Chatham were 
employed to blast it with gunpowder. 

Such destruction of antiquities has been 
seen before now in Rochester, particularly 
a few years ago, when, in making the rail- 
way through the heart of the town, the 
city wall was cut through, but it was re- 
served for the present day to outdo all 
former atrocities. The excavations have 
laid bare the lower part of a tower at the 
eastern angle of the city wall, the masonry 
of which is of two dates, and which is 
quite worthy of preservation. The civic 
authorities evidently think so, as they are 
having it cleared out and adapted to use. 
But this projected use you will hardly 
guess—it is by them designed for a cess- 
pool! 

‘That such a piece of Vandalism should 
be contemplated affords a proof that love 
for antiquity has not as yet been deve- 
loped in the Rochester corporation by the 
archeological gatherings that yearly take 
place in Kent, one of which was held not 
very long ago in their own city. A 
body constituted as municipal corpora- 
tions either were, or are, seems totally 
unfit to be entrusted with power over even 
the humblest monument of our national 
history. The former Conservative corpo- 
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ration suffered the railway company to 
sweep away as much as they pleased of 
the city walls, but, to do them justice, 
they were not guilty of such a barbarous 
insult as the present Liberal destructives 
offer to all who have any regard for the 
past. The disgrace of its proposal must 
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ever attach to them, and they are pro. 
bably too obtuse to care much about that, 
but I trust that the voice of public indig. 
nation will be heard, and will be effec. 
tual in preventing the execution of their 
notable project.—I am, &c., 

RoFFENSIs. 


“BIFORIETTA AND WITTA.” 


Mr. Ursayn,—aAllow me to express my 
surprise that so staid a personage as, after 
so many years’ labour, you have become, 
should have admitted into your pages 
such an article as that with the above 
title, which appears in your last August 
number, p. 181. Surely it is no answer 
to Mr. Walcott that because in the nine- 
teenth century half England pronounces 
“ before-gate” before-yett, the word bifo- 
rietta, used in the twelfth century for 
ante portam, should be the Latinized form 
of this “ before-yett.” What Mr. Free- 
man should have shewn is, that at this 
latter period the Anglo-Saxon words in 
use for “before-gate” were convertible 
into “ biforietta.” 

With regard to the tombstone of Witta, 
Mr. Freeman’s pleasantry is equally mis- 
placed. What has hitherto been affirmed 
is simply that a stone termed the Cat- 
stone, near Edinburgh, is inscribed, IN 
(#)oo T(v)MVLO JAC(E)T VETTA F(ILIVS) 
viot ... ., and that in the genealogy of 
Hengist and Horsa, in the Saxon Chroni- 
ele, their grandfather Witta is said to be 
the son of Wecta. 

The probability of the identity (indeed 


even of the existence) of the personages 
recorded in these two documents, depends 
upon several circumstances. Any person 
in the least accustomed to lapidary inscrip- 
tions will admit that that of the Cat-stone 
is very close to the Roman period. That 
it is in Latin is only in accordance with 
the common custom of the period, as 
shewn in scores of contemporary British 
or Romano - British stones, with which 
Mr. Freeman is doubtless well acquainted. 
That two such unusual names should thus 
appear in conjunction as father and son in 
two independent documents, is strong cor- 
roboration of their existence and identity. 
The matter however is in good hands, 
and Mr. Freeman will doubtless in due 
time be enlightened upon the other diffi- 
culties which he has stumbled over. In 
the meantime, as he seems fond of at- 
tempting derivations, perhaps he will en- 
deavour to discover who were the Vectu- 
riones, and whence their name was de- 
rived. This will perhaps help to clear off 
a little of the mist in which he is in- 
volved.—I am, &e., 
J. O. WEstTwoop. 
Oxford, September 14, 1861. 


THE CANDITCH. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In Mr. Parker’s paper 
on the Walls and Fortifications of Oxford, 
contained in the August number of your 
Magazine, (p. 113,) mention is made of 
the “ Canditch” as partly surrounding the 


castle. I should be glad if you, or any of 
your readers, would inform me what is 
the meaning and derivation of that word, 
which I believe is not ,peculiar to the 
Oxford ditch.—I am, &c., J.8. 





Che Note-book of Splbanus Arban. 


[ Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SyYLVANus URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 








Mr. Rospert Coxz’s Cottection or AuToGRAPHS AND MSS.—The first portion 
of this very remarkable collection was dispersed by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
in August last. The following may be noted as among the most interesting 
articles :— 

* Afton Braes,” song, in the autograph of Robert Burns—3/. 6s. Several 
Tradesmen’s Accounts, incurred by Burns—5/. 5s. J 

Autograph Letters and Papers, relating to Caroline, Queen Consort of George 
the Fourth, in nine vols.—51/. These papers form a secret history of this cause 
célebre. 

Sir Francis Chantrey’s Ledger-book of the busts, monuments, and statues 
executed by him—3/. 5s. 

A volume of Autograph Letters and other papers illustrative of the biography 
of celebrated criminals—11/. 10s. This volume contained a receipt signed by 
Francis Blackbeard, Jonathan Wild, and other rascals, for blood-money, received 
of the sheriffs for the conviction of Thomas Draper and Samuel Davis, 1718; also 
a document in the hand-writing of Eugene Aram. 

A Deed signed by Daniel De Foe and his daughter—4/. 10s. A Letter of 
Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s—8/. 5s. A short Letter of Oliver Cromwell while 
captain—6/. 10s. A Letter of Gibbon, the historian—5/. 2s. 6d. A Document 
bearing the signatures of Nell Gwynn and Otway the poet—5/. 15s. 

An Indenture signed by Handel, being an indenture engaging to return in as 
good order as when received by him from the Tower, the large kettle-drums lent 
to him by order of the Board of Ordnance, for the use of the oratorios at the 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, January 18, 1738-9—4/. 4s. A Letter of 
Handel to the Ordnance Office Keeper, Tower, dated ten years later, again solicit- 
ing the loan of the drums—10/. 15s. These documents are curious as shewing 
the mean resources of the opera orchestra in those days. 

A Letter of David Hume, containing particulars of the incoherent conduct of 
the insane Marquis of Annandale, who was then under Hume’s care—7/. 2s. 6d. 

Three Letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson, addressed to Lewis Paul, inventor of the 
spinning-machine—21/. 16s. 

A Letter of Flora Macdonald, who aided the escape of Prince Charles Edward, 
with some other papers, all relating to the subscription set on foot for her benefit 
—15/. 5s. 

A Letter of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough—3/. 8s. 

The Correspondence, Letters, and Papers of Lewis Paul, originally of Birming- 
ham, the inventor and patentee of the machine for spinning cotton and wool by 
means of rollers—68V. 5s. 

Original Letters and Correspondence of Sir Michael Stanhope, whilst Lieutenant- 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 3F 
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Governor of Hull, tem». Henry the Eighth, three vols., folio—140/. This collec. 
tion contained several autographs of Archbishop Cranmer, Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Winchester, and other 
celebrities of the period. 

A Letter of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, written in a most 
amiable spirit—8J. 

The sale was well attended throughout by amateurs and the representatives 
of the principal collectors and museums, English and foreign.— Athenceum. 


Tue Latest Excavations at Pomrett.—A recent letter from Naples says 
that the operations now going on have led to several important discoveries. 
“These have been made nearly opposite to the new Therma, and have revealed 
a house consisting of sixteen rooms, besides kitchen, offices, and two shops on 
each side of the entrance. The peristyle, irregular in form, consists of fourteen 
yellow and white columns, which offer the peculiarity of having leaden pipes in- 
serted into them, which, at about three feet from the pavement, threw jets of 
water towards the tank in the centre of the atriwm, which was also adorned with 
a fountain and statue of Cupid, a base representing the rape of Europa. In this 
atrium was found an iron brazier, with coals still in it. No other moveable 
objects were found in the house, but the decorations on the walls were in good 
style and excellent preservation, especially in the gynaciwm, or women’s apart- 
ments. Among the most striking subjects, I noted down ‘Apollo and Daphne; 
‘Ulysses discovering Achilles disguised in female apparel ;’ ‘The Judgment of 
Paris,’ a composition which I found extremely curious for the costume of that 
classic personage. The painter had represented him in a Phrygian cap, a green 
tunic tied with a yellow sash, and a crimson mantle over it, yellow stockings, and 
white shoes, with red soles and heels, and red ribbons. The two elder goddesses 
were also fantastically draped, but Venus revealed her naked charms to the arbiter 
of celestial beauty. Another remarkable painting represented a Satyr uncovering 
a beautiful sleeping figure of Ariadne, towards whom Bacchus was approaching 
with a triumphant air, followed by a joyous troop of nymphs and bacchantes. 

“In the house next to the one I have just mentioned the decorations on the 
walls are inferior, but the objects found are of great value and interest. In the 
atrium appears a marble table, supported by two legs finely carved in the form of 
winged lions. There is also on a pedestal a well-executed bust, probably that 
of the proprietor, with the name—C. Cornelius Rufus. The moveable treasures 
discovered consist of two bronze busts, evidently likenesses, presenting the pecu- 
liarity of glass and amber eyes, —these are now in the National (formerly Bor- 
bonico) Museum,—a large fragment of a bronze cabinet, with six knobs, elegantly 
worked into busts of bacchantes and fauns. The bottom of the inside of this 
cabinet was of gold, and it contained two buttons or medallions of gold, repre- 
senting the head of Penelope on an enamelled ground. There was also a large 
gold ring, with a cornelian intaglio of Hercules, of Greek chisel, and the name of 
the engraver, an addition which always enhances the value of such works. Several 
other rings were found, and about sixty silver coins. As a continuance of the 
fresco decorations in their uncovered exposure to the atmosphere would infallibly 
lead to their destruction in a very short time, it has been resolved to remove the 
best of them to the museum; and this will be effected, not by sawing out a piece 
of the wall, as heretofore, but by transferring the picture to cloth according to the 
method now in practice at Rome, whence two skilful artists in that delicate process 
have lately arrived to undertake the operation.” —Morning Post. 
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Excavations at Girrorp CastLe.—This romantic old ruin, situated within the 
policies of the Marquis of Tweeddale at Yester, is at present the scene of some 
very interesting excavations, conducted under the personal superintendence of 
Lord Gifford. The excavations are directed to the object of ascertaining the 
groundplan of the ancient courtyard, the floor of which has been covered to the 
depth of many feet by the accumulated deposit of centuries. The courtyard, so 
far as can be ascertained, appears to have been of very considerable extent, en- 
closing an area of one hundred feet by sixty, or thereabouts. Only a compara- 
tively small portion of it, at the northern end, has yet been excavated, but the 
discoveries already made give reason to hope that before they are completed much 
light wili be thrown on the internal structure of this interesting remnant of the 
Middle Ages. To antiquaries who have visited the ruin, the “ Goblin Ha’ ” under- 
neath the castle has always afforded matter for curious speculation. Was it con- 
nected in a direct manner with the upper portion of the castle, or was there ever 
any other entrance than that which is at present obtained through a narrow portal 
in the face of the bank overlooking the glen? These surmises have at length 
received their solution. In the course of the excavations, a staircase was un- 
covered leading down from the courtyard to the ground level of the Goblin Ha’. 
The steps at the bottom terminate at a doorway, in the same style of architecture 
as the interior of the subterranean chambers ; and no doubt can therefore remain 
that this was the principal access to the hall, though the uses to which it had been 
put still remains as great a mystery as ever. A great quantity of bones, teeth, &., 
much decayed, were uncovered at a depth of some feet from the surface. ‘They 
appear to be principally the remains of animals, and no human bones have been 
seen among them. One or two boar tusks were found among the other relics. 
Two bullets have also been brought to light in the course of the excavations. One 
of these is made of stone, and the other, much the largest, of iron.—Haddington- 
shire Courier, 


Discovery at Worcester CaTHEepRAL.—lIn the progress of the works for the 
restoration of Worcester Cathedral, a curious discovery has recently been made— 
that of a coffin, with the remains of a human being, embedded in a wall of the 
edifice. As the workmen were pulling down a portion of the north wall of the 
north aisle of the choir, they discovered a hollow about. six feet long, with a coffin, 
which, on being exposed to the influence of the atmosphere, crumbled to pieces 
and disclosed a perfect skeleton, which had evidently been lying there for centu- 
ries. It was completely enclosed in the masonry. The coffin was of elm. The 
bones were quite brown, and, of course, there were no vestiges of flesh, but the 
remains of some garments were detected, and the soles of a pair of shoes, or more 
probably sandals, for no upper leather was found, The leather was perfectly 
tough, and had been very little worn. The body was lying with the heels to the 
east and the head to the west. The arms were placed across the chest. The body 
was that of a full-grown adult—probably a person of middle age, as one of the 
teeth had been lost in the lifetime of the subject. The head was large, and the 
body must have been about five feet eight inches in length, Underneath the wall 
is an entrance to the crypt. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Pictures of Old England, By Dr. Retn- 
HOLD PauLi, author of “ History of Alfred 
the Great,” &c.—({Macmillan and Co.) 

It is a real advantage to have pictures 
of Old England drawn by an intelligent 
foreigner like Dr. Pauli. He has, as is well 
known, been long engaged in the com- 
pilation of a “History of England in the 
Middle Ages,” and, with the painstaking of 
a thorough German scholar, he has collected 
a mass of material that cannot well be used 
except incidentally in that work, yet is far 
too valuable to be withheld from the pub- 
lic. The present volume is a sample of his 
stores, and we trust that it will meet with 
such a reception as it deserves, when, no 
doubt, the author will easily be induced to 
favour us with at least another series. 

The present volume contains twelve chap- 
ters, or sections, or whatever else the author 
pleases, for he has given no name to his 
divisions, and they may be said to embrace 
the whole period of the Plantagenet rule. 
The first is devoted to “Canterbury and the 
Worship of St. Thomas Becket,” which is 
succeeded by “Monks and Mendicant 
Friars.” Then we have ‘‘The Parliament 
in the Fourteenth Century,” after which 
comes ‘‘England’s earliest Relations to 
Austria and Prussia.” This is appropriately 
followed by ‘‘The Emperor Louis IV. and 
King Edward III., and ‘The Hanseatic 
Steel-yard in London.” “ King Henry V., 
and King Sigismund,” ‘“‘The Maid of Or- 
leans,” ‘‘ Duke Humphrey of Gloucester,” 
each occupy a section,—as also do “ Two 
Poets, Gower and Chaucer,” ‘‘ John Wic- 
lif,” and, perhaps the most pleasing sketch 
of the whole, “London in the Middle 
Ages. ” 

Of course the reader will be prepared to 
see all these subjects treated from an in- 
tensely German point of view, particularly 
if he has read the “‘ History of Alfred.” 
Still, there is very much to interest in the 
volume, and the author shews every where 
a good knowledge of his subjects, even 
though he must be charged with pushing 
his Germanizing too far. As a specimen of 
the work, we select a part of his account of 
the early relations of England with Prussia, 
as at once less known and also more ro- 
mantic than that which precedes it about 


Austria. After sketching the transactions 
of the English crown with the empire of 
Germany, and more particularly with the 
Hapsburgs, the author proceeds :— 


«Tt was not until the fourteenth century, 
when the middle classes had begun to assert 
their freedom in England, and when English 
merchants and English maritime trade were 
beginning to compete with the commerce 
of every other part of the known world, 
that the want of relation was first keenly 
felt, which existed between the great pri- 
vileges which the Hanseatic traders had 
managed to acquire for themselves in foreign 
lands, and the suspicious distrust which 
they shewed to all foreigners who attempted 
to take part in the monopoly of the Baltic 
trade. The English naturally desired to 


possess similar rights to those which they 


granted to others in their own seas, and 
they had already for some time established 
emporiums on the coast of Norway, and 
had, in common with the other Hanseatic 
traders, acquired the right in Scania of 
fishing over a certain extent of water, and 
of salting their herrings on the shore. From 
these unequal privileges arose those dif- 
ferences, which lasted beyond the middle 
ages, and which have not a little contri- 
buted to the downfall of the Hanseatic Con- 
federation. The Prussian cities occupied 
in the meantime a remarkable position, in 
being dependent, on the one hand, on Lu- 
beck, as one of its colonies, while on the 
other hand they recognised the Grand 
Master and the Order of the Teutonic 
knights as their feudal chiefs. The interests 
of both parties were necessarily sometimes 
at variance ; for while the Hanseatic League 
desired to come to an understanding with 
England, the Order, at any rate as long as 
it was at the height of its prosperity, was 
anxious to be the head of a perfectly inde- 
pendent policy, even in regard to the Bri- 
tish dominions. 

“This complication of interests rose to 
a dangerous height at a time when England, 
after having long enjoyed the advantages of 
the far-sighted policy of the brilliant reign 
of Edward III., fell under the rule of Richard 
IL, whose incapacity and minority helped 
to undermine his throne on every side, 
whilst Prussia in the meanwhile was under 
the sway of the renowned Winrich von Kni- 
prode. These two princes undoubtedly ex- 
changed civilities and presents of every 
kind, the one sending his royal friend beau- 
tiful falcons, and the other reciprocating 
with the gift of costly stuffs: but the inter- 
course between their subjects was soon 
sensibly affected, chiefly through those dis- 
turbances of government by which England 
was then distracted. The authorities in 
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that country took advantage of the state of 
passing events to raise the duties on foreign 
trade, and to lay an unjust embargo upon 
goods coming from the Hanseatic towns, 
while the common seamen, incited by a 
genuine English hatred of foreigners, sought 
every opportunity of picking a quarrel with 
the Hanseatic traders or the Prussians in 
the ports where they met, whether at home 
or abroad, going not unfrequently to the 
length of robbery and murder. It was, 
therefore, decided at a meeting of the 
Council of Lubeck, in the year 1379, that 
all relations of trade should be suspended 
until the old condition of things was re- 
established. The consequence was that 
every article of English produce in the Baltic 
had an embargo laid upon it, while the trade 
with Prussia, where indeed there had always 
been most ground for complaint, was en- 
tirely suspended fur several years. The 
noble Grand Master remained firm and un- 
shaken in his policy, although he had lost 
no opportunity of trying to impress better 
principles on the King of England, his 
uncle the Duke of Lancaster, and the civic 
authorities of London. His successor, Con- 
rad Zéllner von Rotenstein, followed in his 
footsteps, so that the merchants on both 
sides were doomed to feel most sensibly the 
evils of this suspension of trade. Attempts 
were, however, made in the year 1385 to 
arrive at more comprehensive arrangements 
by means of negociations, and the English 
were the first to draw up a series of com- 
plaints ; while the Prussians, less disposed 
to adopt reconciliatory measures than the 
Hanseatic traders, who hoped to effect 
a compact on the ground of their ancient 
privileges, advanced many countercharges 
of their own. Until the English would 
agree to bring their woollen stuffs under less 
limited conditions to the Elbing market, 
the exportation to England of the most 
important Baltic products, such as corn, 
wood, tar, and potash, was strictly forbid- 
den. It was not till the year 1388 that any 
understanding was arrived at, when the 
Hanseatic towns and English traders having 
found these disturbances of trade perfectly 
intolerable, both parties saw themselves 
obliged to make common cause against 
similar proceedings in Flanders, At length, 
on 21st of August, a new treaty of commerce 
was signed at Marieuburg between England 
and Prussia, in which provision was made 
for compensation for all the inconveniences 
that had been suffered, for the adjustment 
of further differences by legal measures, 
and for the continuance of the unmolested 
intercourse which had formerly existed. The 
advantages of the monopoly remained en- 
tirely on the side of the Kast Germans, as 
long as the Steel- Yard in London maintained 
its extraordinary privileges, and it needed 
all the violent disturbances of the fifteenth 
century, when the Order fell under the 
power of Poland, and England had _ been 
almost destroyed in the wars of the Roses, 
before the relations of commerce could be 
thoroughly and effectively remodelled. 
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“Before these measures could be effected, 
however, a peculiar intercourse of another 
kind had been established between the two 
countries. The support which England had 
afforded, from the days of Hermann von 
Salza, in the Crusades against the heathens, 
had never been entirely suspended; but 
had, on the contrary, received a new and 
more animated impulse after the cessation 
of the Crusades in the East, and was now 
directed towards the opposite ends‘of Europe 
both against the Moors in Spain and the 
Lithuamans in Prussia. English knights and 
lords, in the fulfilment of their vows, or to 
satisfy their thirst for adventures, followed 
the same routes and traversed the same 
districts which had been long trodden by 
their mercantile countrymen in the prosecus 
tion of their commercial undertakings. The 
pleasant sketch that Chaucer has drawn of 
the knight of those days shews how much 
it was then the fashion to go forth on such 
expeditions to Prussia, and how familiar the 
use of certain words connected with German 
travel had become ; for the poet says— 


‘Ful often tyme he hadde the bord bygonne 
Aboven alle naciouns in Pruce. 
In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruce.’ 


“Richard IT., when he endeavoured to come 
to some arrangement with the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic knights, expressly refers to 
this fact, and says it ought to be remem- 
bered with gratitude, that many English 
knights and squires, without heeding the 
risk to life and property which they incurred, 
have at all times been ready and willing to 
help the German knights in their contests 
with the unbelievers. 

**No sooner had these commercial diffi- 
culties been removed, than the English 
began to resort to the country even more 
frequently than of old. A prince of the 
royal blood, the eldest son of John, Duke 
of Lancaster, who was then known as the 
Earl of Derby, and who subsequently raised 
himself to the throne as the first of a new 
dynasty, headed an expedition of this kind 
in the year 1390. He may perhaps have 
been led to the idea by the example set by 
his maternal grandfather, Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, who had gone to Prussia in 1352 ; 
certain it is that throughout the whole of 
his life, this prince shewed a strong inclina- 
tion to fight asa soldier of the Cross; he 
may also very probably have found it ex- 

edient to absent himself for a time from 

ome, as he had already begun to take 
a part in the political opposition that had 
been raised against the misrule of his cousin 
Richard II. Whatever his reasons may have 
been, the prince, as we learn from his own 
circumstantial diary of the expenses of his 
journey, undoubtedly left England during 
the summer of that year, and embarked at 
the head of several hundred men, including 
knights and soldiers, on board some Prus ian 
vessels, reaching Danzic on the 10th of 
August, where he procured the — 
and supplies necessary to enable him to 
reach Kénigsberg with all possible speed. 
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From thence he was to proceed under the 
guidance of Engelhard Rabe, the Marshal 
of the Order, against Lithuania, which had 
been allied with Poland ; the object of the 
expedition being to reinstate the banished 
Duke Witowd. They now only waited for 
the arrival of the foreign volunteers from 
Germany, France, and England, and when 
all were assembled, the baggage and sup- 
plies were sent by ship along the Haff, 
while the knights and their retinue set 
forth in the latter end of August, through 
the desolate districts of Kau on the Memel, 
where they appear to have had a hot engage- 
ment with the enemy on Saturday, the 27th. 
The fortress of Wilna was beleaguered all the 
month of September, until the bad season 
of the year brought the campaign to a close 
without any special result. The English 
Earl returned to Kénigsberg on the 20th 
of October, and we learn from accounts 
which he had to settle there for the trans- 
port and keep of his men, that at least one 
of his men had been killed in battle, that 
three youths, the sons of a Lithuanian noble. 
man, had fallen into the hands of the 
English prince, and that two Prussian 
knights were by order of their Marshal in 
attendance upon the Earl. 

‘*Henry spent the next three or four 
months in Kénigsberg, and seems to have 
installed himself regularly there for the 
winter season. We find that the interval 
between Christmas and the Epiphany was 
spent in accordance with the English custom, 
in feasting, sports, and merriment of every 
kind. He would not, however, undertake 
a second expedition against the heathens, 
but devoted several weeks to travelling 
through the country. It was in the course 
of this journey, in February, 1391, that he 

assed through Braunsberg and Elbing to 

arienburg, whence he went to Dirschau, 
and then down the Vistula, to Danzic. He 
did not see the aged Grand Master, Zéllner von 
Rotenstein, for he had died of some linger- 
ing disease inthe month of A t. i 
successor, Conrad von Wallenrod, + was not 
chosen till the 12th of March, when his 
election by the knights took place at Marien- 
burg, and he lost no time, in accordance 
with the usual custom, of making a present 
of several falcons to the foreign prince, who 
after fighting so bravely for the Order was 
now about to leave Prussia. Henry spent 
the whole of March at Danzic, where he 
was probably detained by illness, as we infer 
from an indication given us by the keeper 
of his accounts, from whom we learn other 
things still more worthy of notice, The 
Earl of Derby’s herald had been despatched 
to demand from Wladislav Jagello, the King 
of Poland, the restitution of two English 
knights, who had fallen into his hands 
during the war. An English herald also 
arrives with a m from Henry’s uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester, who had started 
in the same year on a similar crusade, but 
who had gone no further than Norway, 
from whence he had returned home; and 
lastly, the Earl receives the news, through 


an ee sea-captain, that his consort has 
given birth to her fourth son, Humphrey, 
the future Duke of Gloucester, 

“Henry spent the Easter at Danzic, on 
which occasion he gave rich alms to the 
four principal churches of the town, in return 
for which Pope Boniface IX, granted him 
absolution from his vow to take part in the 
Crusades. Soon afterwards he embarked on 
his homeward voyage, and after having 
safely landed at Hull, he hastened to his 
castle at Bolingbroke. 

“When this prince ten years afterwards 
became King of England, he displayed a 
thorough acquaintauce with the condition 
of public affairs in Prussia, during the many 
very complicated negociations which arose 
between his own country and the districts 
on the Baltic. He was also the last prince of 
any reputation who made a voyage to the 
North Sea, and on this account special 
attention is due to the relations which sub- 
sisted between Henry IV. and the Prussian 
authorities.”—(pp. 131—138.) 

Those to whom this extract may appear 
neither too long nor uninteresting, may be 
assured that they will find equally curious 
matter in every part of the book, which 
we heartily recommend them to study for 
themselves. 


The Platonic Dialogues for English Read- 
ers. By WiLLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. Vol, 
Ill. The Republic and the Timaus (Mac- 
millans).—We have on two former occasions 
noticed the early volumes of this masterly 
work, and we are glad to learn from the 
author’s preface, that the public has re- 
ceived them so favourably that he has been 
induced to proceed with his labours, and to 
afford the English reader the opportunity 
of judging of the answers which Plato gave 
to his own questions as set forth in the 
Dialogues. The ethical system of Plato is 
now completed, and we have a kind of 
promise that the remaining Dialogues, as 
the Banquet, the Theetetus, and the Craty- 
lus, shall follow. We trust that it may be 
so, and then the ‘divine Plato” will be 
thoroughly intelligible wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

The nature and contents of the present 
volume are thus stated by Dr. Whewell :— 

‘These Dialogues differ in their aim and 
substance from those which I have already 
published, in that they are not negative but 
positive, not critical merely but construc- 
tive. Two previous Classes of these Dia- 
logues—the Dialogues of the Socratic School 
and the Anti-Sophist Dialogues—are em- 
ployed in analysing and disproving defi- 
nitions and opinions there propounded ; 
and the other Class, the Dialogues con- 
nected with the Trial and Death of So- 
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crates, contains hardly any positive doctrine 
except that of the Immortality of the Soul. 
The Dialogues now presented, on the other 
hand, are full of positive doctrines, ethical, 
political, and physical, given along with 
their professed proofs. The Republic con- 
tains, especially, a theory respecting the 
foundations of morality which, if true, sup- 
plies'an answer to many of the questions 
discussed in the previous Classes of Dia- 
logues. In those previous Classes, Plato 
was in search of ethical definitions and ethi- 
cal truths: in the Republic, he conceives 
himself to have found such definitions and 
such truths. There he was an enquirer 
and acritic: here he is a theorist and a 
moralist.... 

“IT cannot but believe that the English 
reader, though he may sometimes be disap- 
pointed with the results of Plato’s specula- 
tions, will find, in that portion of the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues which I have now completed, 
a very striking body of writings. It appears 
to me also that these writings become more 
striking by being taken in the order in 
which I have presented them. The points 
discussed in the Laches, the Charmides, the 
Lysis, the Rivals, the Alcibiades, though 
involving weighty questions, are in a great 
degree juvenile puzzles, belonging to an 
early stage of Moral Philosophy. After 
these, the fine dramatic delineations of other 
moral teachers and disputants, Protagoras, 
Prodicus, Hippias, Gorgias, Polus, Ion, 
Thrasymachus, form an extraordinary gal- 
lery of philosophical portraits. And this 
depiction is further graced by a lofty tone 
of virtuous resolve, as in the Gorgias, and 
by a thorough enjoyment of literary beauty 
and literary playfulness, as in the Phedrus ; 
while through all there runs a steadfast 
assertion of the great doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, presented as the belief of 
Socrates in the great tragedy of his death, 
the Phedo, and again urged in various my- 
thological forms in the Gorgias, the Phedrus, 
and the Republic ; add to this, subtle specu- 
lations concerning the soul and its facul- 
ties, anticipating the most acute analyses 
of modern psychologists :—and we have, I 
think, matter in which the English reader 
may find grounds for an admiration of 
Plato, and a pleasure in reading him, not 
altogether disproportionate to the reputa- 
tion which belongs to his name.” 


The Polar Regions, By StR JOHN RICHARD: 
son, LL.D. (Edinburgh: A. and C. Black). 
—No one can rank more highly as an autho- 
rity onarctic subjects than Sir John Richarde 
son, and accordingly we were glad to see 
an article from his pen in the recent edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. This he 
has now amplified, and given to the public 
in the form of a handsome 8vo. volume, 
which offers a connected view of the physi- 
cal geography and ethnology of the areas 
comprised within the north and south polar 
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circles, and of the progress of discovery by 
which our knowledge of the extremities of 
our globe has been attained. To do this in 
the compass of a single volume must have 
been no easy task, but it has been done, 
and well done too, As compression has 
been greatly studied, the work does not 
admit of extracts that will give a fair idea 
of its value, and instead of doing violence 
to the author by forcibly detaching a pas- 
sage here and there, we prefer to refer the 
reader to the book itself, every page of 
which will well repay perusal, whether we 
seek for information as to the earliest or 
the latest of the polar expeditions. 


Something for Everybody ; and a Garland 
Jor the Year. By Joun Trmps, F.S.A. 
(London: Lockwood and Co).—The general 
character of Mr. Timbs’ numerous books is 
too well known to require any particularizae 
tion at our hands, and we need only say 
that this, his last, is quite equal to the rest. 
The Garland for the Year may be taken 
as a résumé of the labours of William Hone, 
but with quite enough alteration and addi- 
tion to redeem Mr. Timbs from the charge 
of being a mere copyist. Other parts of the 
book are devoted to visits to celebrated 
places, as Brambletye, Hatfield, Windsor 
Castle, Kew, Richmond, Deepdene,—all 
places about which we can bear to hear 
again and again without weariness. The 
Something for Everybody is more full than 
might be expected, for Mr. Timbs devotes 
afew of his final pages to a collection of 
‘Prompt Remedies and Small Services,” 
where the reader may learn how he should 
not venture on medical books; how to 
master impediments of speech ; how to al- 
leviate the sting of nettles; how to “keep 
off the goose-skin feeling ;” and equally to 
avoid pitting from small-pox, and sea sick- 
ness; the remedy for the last not being 
the very obvious one of keeping on shore, 
but ‘‘a basin of soup made very hot with 
cayenne pepper.” The book goes on from 
beginning to end, treating all manner of sub- 
jects, so that he must be hard to please 
indeed who finds nothing to amuse him. 


Our English Home: its early History and 
Progress. (Oxford and London: J. H. and 
Jas. Parker. )—We are glad to see that this 
really valuable little work has reached a 
second edition. On its first appearance we 
spoke of it in terms of well-deserved praise, 
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and a glance over it again confirms our 
good opinion. 


Bohn’s Illustrated Library. We have re- 
cently received several of the handsomely 
printed 5s. volumes that Mr. Bohn is bring- 
ing out under the above title. Among them 
we would particularly mention, Longfellow’s 
Poems, containing the famous Golden Legend 
and Miles Standish’s Courtship ; Milton’s 
Poetical Works, amply annotated by Mr. 
Bohn ; and Southey’s Life of Nelson, which, 
beside a portrait and autograph, has several 
spirited engravings printed in colours. Such 
works, which are at once valuable in thems 
selves, attractively got up, and low in price, 
are a welcome addition to the store of read- 
ing that Mr. Bohn has for so many years 
been engaged in providing for the public. 


Quarterly Index of Current Literature. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—We noticed this 
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very useful publication some time ago®, and 
ventured to predict for it the success that 
it well deserves. We are sorry to see, from 
a ‘‘Special Notice” appended to the last 
Number, that we were wrong in this, and that 
literary men are likely to lose a convenient 
and trustworthy source of information, We 
hope that such may not be the case, and 
reprint the concluding paragraph of the 
notice in question, in order to call attention 
to the subject :— 


**The Proprietors are not without the 
hope that this announcement will induce 
the friends of their Quarterly Index to ob- 
tain an accession of subscribers, or elicit 
some other expression of appreciation to 
induce them to persevere with its comple. 
tion and issue, even at a higher price rather 
than to abandon it.—47, Ludgate Hill, July 
24, 1861.” 





* Gent. Maa., June, 1860, p. 616. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





EccLEsIASTICAL, 

Sept.5. Congé d’élire to the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral church of Durham, empowering 
them to elect a Bishop of that see, the same 
being void by the death of the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Father in God Dr. Henry Montagu Villiers, 
late Bishop thereof; the Right Rev. Father in 
God Dr. Charles Baring, now Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, recommended to be by them elected 
Bishop of the said see of Durham. 

Crvin, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

Aug. 27. Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, 
G.C.B., sometime Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in the East Indies; and Gen. Sir George 
Pollock, G.C.B., who commanded the British 
forces which advanced to Cabul in 1842, and 
sometime Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India, to be Knights of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

William Hackett, esq., to be H.M.’s Advocate 
for her forts and settlements on the Gold Coast. 

Alexander Macnab, esq., to be Surveyor of 
Public Works for the Island of Grenada. 

Charles Henry Fowler, esq., to be Colonial 
Surgeon for the Island of St. Helena. 

Aug. 30. George Benvenuto Mathew, esq., now 
H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General to 
the Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and Salvador, to be H.M.’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to those Republics, 

Mr. Hugh Smith approved of as Consul at 
Dundee for the United States of America. 
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Sept. 3. Don Manuel Colarte approved of as 
Vice-Consul at Newcastle for H.M. the Queen of 
Spain. 

Sept. 10. Mr. James Edwin Graham approved 
of as Consul at Sydney for H.M. the King of 
Italy. 

Mr. Samuel Whiting approved of as Consul at 
Nassau, New Providence, for the United States 
of America. 

Sept. 13. James Considine, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Mahon. 

Sept. 17. Capt. Hugh Dunlop, R.N., to be an 
Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the 
Third Class, or Companions of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. 

The Hon. Arthur Hamilton Gordon, C.M.G., 
to be Lieut.-Governor of the Province of New 
Brunswick. 

Robert William Durand Moir, esq., to be Com- 
missioner of the Court of Requests and Police 
Magistrate for the District of Mulletivoe, in the 
Island of Ceylon. 

Evan Montague Baillie, esq., now Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation at Rio de Janeiro, to be Secre- 
tary to H.M.’s Legation at Stuttgardt. 

Don Howard Fox approved of as Vice-Consul 
at Falmouth for the Republic of Costa Rica. 

Mr. Alexander J. Soutzos approved of as Consul 
at Malta for H.M. the King of Greece. 

Sept. 20. Mr. John T. Neal approved of as 
Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, for the United 
States of America. 





BIRTHS. 


June 2%, At Shahjehanpore, India, the Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Drummond, prematurely, a son. 

July 9, At Rangoon, the wife of Major Henry 
Tulloch, a dau. 

July 13. At Almorah, the wife of Bazett W. 
Colvin, esq., a son. 

At Kurrachee, Scinde, the wife of J. Gorringe, 
esq., M.D., Surgeon Ist Batt. 4th (King’s Own) 
Regt., a dau. 

July 15. At Ladder-hill, St. Helena, the wife 
of Capt. Phillipps, R.A., a dau. 

July 17. At Angus, the Hon. Mrs. Hamilton 
Forbes, a dau. 

Aug. 17. The wife of Capt. Robert Richards, 
Bombay Army, a son. 

Aug. 19. At Great Yarmouth, the wife of 
James Hargrave Harrison, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Whitchurch, Salop, the wife of 
the Rev. John Dent Fish, a son. 

At Wroxham, Norfolk, the wife of Capt. John 
Penton, of the 84th Regt., a dau. 

Aug. 21. At the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby, near Liverpool, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert O. Carter, a son. 

Aug. 23. At Eton, the wife of the Rev. Herbert 
Snow, a son. 

Aug. 24. At Fulbeck, the wife of the Rev. 
Clennell Wilkinson, a dau. 

At Champfleurie, Linlithgow, the wife of Capt. 
R. Johnstone Stewart, a dau. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Trowbridge, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Digby Walsh, M.A., a dau. 

At the Rectory, Little Lees, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. John Green, a son. 

Aug. 25. In the Close, Winchester, the Hon. 
Mrs. William Warburton, a dau. 

At Headley, Surrey, the wife of George Lyall, 
esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Dublin, the wife of Capt. Loftus Tottenham, 
a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. Bourchi-r Wm. T. Wrey, 
a son. 

At Mursley Rectory, the wife of the Rev. John 
Cross, a dau. 

Aug. 26. At the Bury, near Leamington, the 
Countess of Aylesford, a son. 

At Hindlip-hall, near Worcester, the wife of 
Henry Allsopp, esq., a son. 

In Queen’s-road west, Regent’s-pk., the wife 
of the Rev. Benjamin Webb, Perpetual Curate of 
Sheen, Staffordshire, a son. 

At Worth, Sandwich, the wife of Capt. H. Boys, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Ducklington, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward O. Vincent, a dau. 

Aug. 27. At Ivy-house, Charlbury, Oxon, the 
wife of Lieut.-Colonel E. V. P. Holioway, late 
Madras Army, a son. 

At Billacombe, Plymstock, Devon, the wife of 
Major Frampton, late of H.M.’s 50th Regiment, 
& son. 
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At Brighton, the wife of Major Newbery, a son. 

Tie wife of the Rev. R. W. Fitzpatrick, In- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Bedford, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Bromyard, Herefordsh., the 
wife of Capt. Cecil F. Holder (of the Carabiniers), 
a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. Gregorie, 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 

Aug. 28. In Wilton-crescent, the wife of Major 
Thomson, of Updowne, Kent (late K. D. Gds.), 
a son. 

Aug. 29. In Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Charles Doxat, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 30, At Merton-hall, Thetford, the Lady 
Walsingham, a dau. 

In Portland-pl., the wife of Alex. H. Ross, 
esq., a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, White Roothing, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Maryon Wilson, « dau. 

At Queenstown, the wife of Capt. Leslie, Royal 
Marines, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Lawrence 
W. Till, M.A., Vicar of Chertsey, a son. 

Aug. 31. At Syresham Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. Oswald P. Sergeant, a dau. 

In Charles-st., Eastbourne-ter., Hyde-park, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. A. T. Allan, 2nd Battalion 
25th Regt. (King’s Own Borderers), a dau. 

At East Dulwich, the wife of the Rev. Baron 
Hichens, a dau. 

At Walsingham Parsonage, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Septimus H. Lee Warner, a dau. 

Sept. 1. At Longford Rectory, Derbyshire, 
the wife of the Rev. T. A. Anson, a dau. 

At Constantinople, the wife of Lieut. Robert 
Scott Chisholine, R.N., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. C. E. Bowden, of Wyre, 
Pershore, a son. 

Sept. 2. At Belmont-lodge, Bognor, Sussex, 
the wife of John Griffiths Beavan, esq., a dau. 

At Dunchurch-hall, near Rugby, the wife of 
W. Moore, esq., a son. 

At Winkfield Vicarage, Berks, the wife of the 
Rev. C. J. Elliott, a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Uffington-house, Stamford, the 
Hon. Mrs. Bertie, a son, 

The wife of Brigadier-Gen, Garvock, Com- 
manding at Dover, a dau. 

At Stretton Rectory, Warwickshire, the wife 
of William Park Dickins, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
and Surbiton, Surrey, a dau. 

At Clevenag!:-house, oo. Tyrone, Ireland, the 
wife of Capt. Mo.tague Browne, 24th Regt., a 
son, 

At Exmouth, Devon, the wife of Edgar Mus- 
grave, esq, of Shillington Manor-house, Bed- 
fordshire, a son. 

Sept. 4. In Grosvenor-sq., Lady Poltimore, a 
dau. 

At Hook Parsonage, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rey. Thomas Pyne, a dau. 
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At the Pirewus of Athens, the wife of W. B. 
Neale, esq., H.M.’s Consul for Continental 
Greece, a son. : 

At Aslackby Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Edmund Alderson, a son. 

Sept. 5. At Whitkirk, Leeds, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edward Wand, a dau. 

At Hendon, Middlesex, the wife of Rear-Adm. 
Edward Stanley, a son. 

At Greatham, the wife of the Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram, Master of Greatham Hospital, a son. 

At Abbess Roding Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Laurence Capel Cure, a dau. 

Sept. 6. In Belgrave-sq., the Lady Isabella 
Stewart, a son. 

At West Harling Rectory, Thetford, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Hon. and Rev. J. Harbord, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. 
Brown Constable, a dau. 

At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. C. T. Arnold, 
a son. 

At South Newton Vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. J. H. Penruddocke, a son. 

Sept. 7. At Borde-bill, Sussex, the wife of 
Major MacAdam, of Blackwater, co. Clare, a dau. 

At Scorrier-house, Cori wall, the wife of George 
Williams, esq., a son. 

At Stoke-pl., Mrs. Rich. Howard Vyse, a dau. 

At Tatterford Rectory, Rougham, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward Howard Morton, a dau. 

Sept. 8. In Lower Grosvenor-st., the Hon. 
Mrs. Hussey, a dau. 

At Newport, Salop, the wife of the Rev. John 
R. Heawood, a son. 

At Wimbledon, Mrs. Bertram Currie, a son. 

At Fringford Rectory, Bicester, Oxon, Mrs. 
Henry De Salis, a dau. 

At Vicarage-terr., Kensington, the wife of the 
Rev. H. Blacket, a dau. 

In Regent’s Park-ter., the wife of Reginald 
Burton, of Daventry, Northamptonshire, a son. 

Sept. 9. At Shudy Camps Vicarage, Cambridge- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. T. W. Hardy, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Warminster, the wife of the 
Rev. James Erasmus Philipps, a son. 

At Wellshot-house, Lanarkshire, the wife of 
Capt. Maclean, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Dorset-house, Woolston, South- 
ampton, the wife of Lieut. Burgess, R.N., H.M.S. 
* Eagle,” a dau. 

At Hatcham Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
Augustus K. B. Granville, M.A., a dau. 

Sept. 11. At the Vicarage, Kirtlington, Oxon, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Knapp Chittenden, a dau. 
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At Ampney Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Daubeny, a son. 

At Pitcombe Parsonage, Somersetshire, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Oliver, a son. 

Sept.12. At the Rectory, St. Andrew’s-hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, the wife of the Rev. C. F. 
Chase, a dau. 

At Broughton, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Alfred Henry Carey, a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Elstree-hill, the wife of the Rev. 
Thompson Podmore, a son. 

At Rushton-park, Sussex, the wife of W. R. 
Adamson, esq., a dau. 

At Hinton, Salop, the wife of Robert Peel 
Ethelston, esq., a son. 

At Hyde, Gloucestershire, the wife of Henry 
D. Ricardo, esq., a son. 

In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, Mrs. Francis 
Venner, a son. 

At Tottenham-green, Middlesex, the wife of 
the Rev. P. de Putron, Rodmell Rectory, near 
Lewes, a son. 

Sept.15. In Eaton-place south, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Bruce, unatt., late 23rd R. W. 
Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Hartley-court, near Reading, Mrs. Thomas 
Comer, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Henry Irwin Cummins, 
Rector of St. Alban’s, Wood-st., a dau. 

At Stanford Rectory, Worcestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. Edward Winnington Ingram, a son. 

At Surbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, the wife of 
G. Eyssen, esq., a son. 

Sept. 16. At Bath, the wife of Capt. Andrew 
Robertson, a son. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the wife of Percy 
Westmacott, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 17. In Dublin, the Lady Frances Tre- 
mayne, a son. 

In Great Cumterland-pl., the Hon. Mrs. Green 
Wilkinson, a dau. 

At Sandy, near St. Neot’s, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles H. Burnham, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Chingford Rectory, the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. J. Morison, a dau. 

At Reigate, the wife of R. F. D. Palgrave, esq., 
a dau. 

At Brisley Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Smith, a dau. 

At Wimbledon, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
J. Wynne, a dau. 

Sept. 19. At Woolston Lawn, near Southamp- 
ton, the wife of Richard Coles, esq., Mayor of 
Southampton, a dau. 
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June 2#. At Trinity Church, King William’s- 
town, Cape of Good Hope, Capt. J. C. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, A.D.C., 2nd Queen’s Royals, eldest son of 
the late Rev. J. Tyrwhitt Drake, of Amersham, 
Bucks, to Emily Harriet Anna, only dau. of 
Major-Gen. D’Urban, of Newport, near Exeter, 
commanding in British Kaffraria. 


July 6. At King William’s-town, Stephen 
Henry Kenneth Wilson, esq., 85th Light In- 
fantry, son of the late Hon. James Wilson, Chief 
Justice of Mauritius, to Anne Emma Matilda, 
only dau. of Col. Maclean, C.B., Lieut.-Governor 
of British Kaffraria. 

July 23, At Nynee Tal, John Douglas Sand- 
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ford, third son of the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Coventry, and Under Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of the N.W. Provinces, India, to Jane 
Georgiana, third dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Coddington, Vicar of Ware, Hertfordshire, and 
formerly Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

July 25. At Ootacamund, Capt. Henry Semple, 
of H.M.’s 60th Royal Rifles, eldest son of Major 
Semple, of Bath, to Helen Ann, youngest dau. 
of John Reay, esq., of Gloucester-gardens, Hyde- 
park, and of the Gill, Cumberland. 

July 30. In the private chapel of the Chateau 
de la Boullaye, near Monfort, Brittany, Major 
Jas. Pollock Gore, 1st or Royal Regt., to Amelie 
Marie Caroline, second dau. of Sir William Ray- 
mond Codrington, bart. 

Aug. 13, At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Capt. 
Francis George King, 2Ist Fusiliers, to Mary 
Harriette, youngest dau. of Henry Combe, esq., 
and widow of Major-Gen. Samuel Brandram 
Boileau, formerly of H.M.’s 22nd Regt. 

At Dawlish, Henry John Roby, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Mary Ann 
Matilda, elder dau. of P. A. Ermen, esq., of 
Dawlish. 

At Brompton, MidJlesex, Wm. Wing, esq., of 
Market Overton, Rutlandshire, to Julia Augusta, 
youngest dau. of the late John Baker Sladen, 
esq., of Ripple-court, Kent. 

Aug. 15. At Blackrock, near Dublin, Thomas 
W. Allen, esq., H.M.’s Civil Service, to Maria 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Robert Bolton, 
esq., late of H.M.’s 13th Regt., and niece to 
Rich. Bolton, esq., of Bective Castle, co. Meath. 

Aug. 17. At the Cathedral, Gibraltar, Francis 
William Sullivan, esq., Commander of H.M.S., 
“ Greyhound,” to Agnes, dau. of the Hon. Mr. 
Sydney Bell, one of H.M.’s Judges at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Aug. 20. At the British Embassy, Paris, Thos. 
Ligertwood, M.D., K.L.H., 13th Light Infantry, 
to Emma, widow of John Howel Davies, esq., of 
Titenhurst, Sunninghill, Berks. 

At St. Paul’s, Cambridge, Wm. Kemp, Capt. 
18th Royal Irish, to Maria Adelaide, eldest dau. 
of Capt. Digby Marsh, R.N. 

Aug. 21. At the Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, 
Major John Chetham McLeod, 43rd Royal High- 
landers, to Emily Maria Douglas, youngest dau. 
of Abercromby Dick, esq., Comrie Castle, Perth- 
shire, late Bengal Civil Service. 

At the Manor-house, Mapperton, Dorset, Capt. 
Charles Hamilton Malan, 75th Regt., eldest son 
of the Rev. 8. C. Malan, Vicar of Broadwindsor, 
to Edith Mary Josephine, second dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. George Marryat. 

Aug. 22. At Holy Trinity Church, Walton 
Breck, and afterwards at St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church, Emile Juvenal Leroy de Serancourt, 
esq., of Arras, France, and grandson of the late 
Marquis de Serancourt, to Letitia Bingham, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Gunning Plunkett, esq., 
J.P. co. Roscommon, and grandniece of the 
late Duchesses of Argyll and Hamilton, Lady 
Coventry, and the late Lord Clanmorris. 

At Chudleigh, Devon, John Kemp, second son 
of the late Robert Jacomb-Hood, esq., of Bardon- 
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park, Leicestershire, to Isa‘ella Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Charles Langley, esq. 

Aug. 27. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Stan- 
lake Ricketts Batson, esq., of Horseheath, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Gertrude, eldest dau. of the Right 
Hon. Henry Corry, M.P., and Lady Harriet 
Corry. 

At Runwell, Essex, Frederick Philipse Morris, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, third son 
of the late Rear-Adm. Henry Gage Morris, to 
Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Knox, D.D., 
of Tunbridge, Kent, and Rector of Runwell and 
Ramsden-Crays, Essex. 

At Essendon, Capt. John Walter Tarleton, C.B., 
A.D.C. Royal Navy, eldest surviving son of the 
late Thomas Tarleton, esq., of Chester, and 
grand-nephew of the late Gen. Sir Banastre Tarle- 
ton, bart., G.C.B., to Finetta Esther, twin-dau. 
of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, of Camfield-place, 
Herts. 

At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. J. H. Mitchell 
de Mowbray, to Maria Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late Capt. George Bohun Martin, R.N., C.B., 
of East Bridgeford, Notts. 

At Christ Church, Paddington, George Francis, 
only son of the late ‘Francis Harold Duncombe, 
esq., H.M.’s 74th Regt., to Rose Catherine, third 
dau. of the late Major Wainman, formerly of the 
14th Light Dragoons, of Woodhayes-hall, Che- 
shire, and granddau. of the late William Wain- 
man, esq., of Carhead, Yorkshire. 

At Stoke Newington, the Rev. Wm. Stephens, 
Vicar of Wednesfield, Staffordshire, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of John St. Barbe, esq., of Stoke 
Newington. 

At Brighton, Francis Swanson, Capt. Bombay 
Artillery, eldest son of Col. J. Swanson, 19th 
Regt. B.N.I., to Anne Blanche, youngest dau. of 
William Harrison Ainsworth, esq., of Arundel- 
terr., Kemp-town, Brighton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Gair, 
esq., Lieut. and Adj. 6tn Dragoon Guards (Cara- 
biniers), second son of the late John Gair, esq., 
of Hilton, Inverness, to Caroline Lavinia, young- 
est dau. of the late Peter M‘Quhae, esq., Com- 
modore R.N. 

At Whittington, near Worcester, the Rev. Jos. 
O. Stallard, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Perpetual Curate of Brockhampton, near Russ, 
Herefordshire, to Annie B. Eveleigh, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. William Holden, M.A., Assistant- 
Chaplain of St. Oswald’s Hospital, Worcester. 

At Staines, Geo. Ernest Ward, esq., of H.M.’s 
Indian Civil Service, second son of the Rev. John 
Ward, M.A., Rector of Wath, Yorkshire to 
Agnes, youngest dau. of the late Charles Finch, 
esq., of Staines. 

At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, Henry O’Brien 
O'Donoghue, eaq., of Long Aston, Somerset, 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. O’Donoghue, to 
Mary Emelia, only dau. of the late Rev. Gustavus 
L. Hamilton, of Great Berries, co. Roscommon, 
and Vicar of Carew, co. Pembroke. 

At Christchurch, Bayswater, Robert Arthur, 
third son of William Whitting, esq., of Thorney 
Abbey, Cambridgeshire, to Isabella Catherine, 
younger dau. of the late Dr. Gregory, of London. 
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At Horesay, Salop, the Rev. Alfred B. Rocke, 
M.A., Student of Ch. Ch., Oxford, youngest son 
of the late Rev. John Rocke, of Clungunford- 
house, Salop, to Margaret, only child of the Rev. 
Philip Birt Adams, Rector of Hopesay. 

At Bushey, Herts, Edward Moulas, second son 
of Sydney Courtney, esq., of Leatherhead, Surrey, 
to Isabella Elizabeth, elde+t dau. of the late Wm. 
J. Voules, esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. Richard 
Wilde, younger son of S. F. T. Wilde, esq., of 
Monken Hadley, barrister-at-law, to Charlotte 
Eugenia, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. D. Money, 
Rector of Sternfield, Suffolk. 

Aug. 28. At Tamerton Foliott, J. N. Grigg, 
esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of M. S. Grigg, 
esq., of Tamerton Foliott, to Charlotte Katherine, 
eldest dau. of E. B. Mills, esq., Bombay Civil 
Service, of Weston-lodge, Mannamead, near Ply- 
mouth, 

Thomas A. Chapman, esq., of Foo Chow, China, 
to Margaret, second dau. of W. H. Black, esq., 
F.S.A., of London. 

At St. Pancras, Harman R. Bond, esq., Surgeon- 
Major Bengal Army, to Charlotte Anne, youngest 
dau. of Capt. A. McMahon, of the late 67th Regt. 
Bengal N.I. 

At St. Mary’s, Clitheroe, Wm. Edward Musson, 
esq., of Clitheroe, to Susanna Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Dixon Robinson, esq., of Clitheroe Castle. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
Edw. Henry Pemter, M.A., Stadent of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford, and barrister-at-law, eldest son of John 
Edw. Pember, esq., of the Stock Exchange, and 
Streatham, Surrey, to Fanny, only dau. of Wm, 
Richardson, esq., late of Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Aug. 29. At All Saints’, St. John’s-wood, the 
Rev. John Sansom, Rector of Buslingthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, to Hannah Jane, dau. of the late Hon. 
Edward Grey, D.D., Lord Bishop of Hereford. 

At Quedgeley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. F. H. 
Sperling, Kector of Papworth St. Agnes, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Constance Rachel, only dau. of 
the Rev. Erskine Knollys, Rector of Quedgeley. 

At Edge-hill, Edinburgh, Robert Cochrane 
Williamson, esq., Beechwood, Edinburgh, to Ce- 
cilia, youngest dau, of Major-Gen. Anderson, 
Royal Artillery. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-square, Wm. Stewart, 
eldest son of the Rev. Stewart Forster, of South- 
end, Kent, to Catherine Matilda Leveson, only 
dau. of the Rev. J. B. Collisson, Ri ctor of Wal- 
cot, Bath. 

At St. Matthias’, Richmond, Arthur Henry, 
fourth son of the late John Bather, esq., Recorder 
of Shrewsbury, to Lucy Elizabeth, fourth dau. of 
the late Right Rev. C. J. Blomfield, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Walter Sewell Doyle 
Yates, M.D., youngest son of the late Brigadier- 
Gen. Walter Alexander Yates, C.B., Commandant 
of Lucknow, to Buth, wi:!ow of Horatio Handey, 
esq., surgeon, and youngest dau. of the late Geo. 
Compigné, esq., of Berkhampstead, Herts, and 
Forest-vill, Surrey. 

At Sidmouth, the Rev. J. Henry Slessor, Fellow 
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of University Collége, Oxford, and Rector of 
Headbourne Worthy, Hants, to Charlotte Ma- 
tilda, eldest dau. of the late Robt. Fennessy, esq. 

At St. Philip’s, Earl’s-court, Kensington, Sam. 
Rogers, esq., fifth son of the late Rev. A. Rogers, 
Vicar of Rolvenden, Kent, to Mildred Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late W. H. Maclean, esq., Ad- 
miralty, London. 

At Kingswinford, Staffordshire, Hen. Beverley, 
esq., B.A., Bengal Civil Service, second son of 
Wm. Beverley, esq., of Clarendon-road, Leeds, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of Leacroft Freer, esq., Oak- 
fields, Kingswinford. 

Aug. 31. At Brading, Isle of Wight, Wynd- 
ham Gibbes, esq., younger son of the late Thomas 
Gibbes, esq., of Tavistock-pl, London, to Char- 
lotte, third dau. of the late Col. Dickson, and for- 
merly of H.M.’s 2nd West India Regt. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. Walter 
Hamilton, Vicar of Waldershare-with- Whitfield, 
Kent, to Sarah Maria, second dau. of the late 
Col. Wildman, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, (Cara- 
biniers). 

In August, at St. Stephen’s, Dublin, the Hon, 
Richard Monck, Coldstream Guards, youngest 
son of the late Viscount Monck, to Frances Eliza- 
beth Owen, eldest dau. of Owen Blayney Cole, 
esq-, and the Lady Fanny Cole. 

Sept.3. At Christchurch, Hampstead, Samuel 
Gurney, second son of the late Sir Edw. Buxton, 
to Caroline Louisa, second dau. of J. Gurney 
Hoare, esq., of Hampstead. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. Thos. Ling- 
ley, Chaplain at Mongheer, Bengal Presidency, 
to Louisa, elder dau. of Francis Witherby, esq., 
of Highbury-terrace. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Lieut.-Col. R. P. 
Radcliffe, R.A., son of the late Rev. Edmund 
Radcliffe, to Annie, only dau. of the late William 
Henry Sharp, esq., of Upper Seymour-street. 

At St. Clement Danes, Strand, the Rev. Robert 
Firmin, M.A, Vicar of Yoxford, Suffolk, to Cas- 
sandra, youngest dau. of the late Jas. Raynham, 
esq., of the Moated-house, Basildon, Essex. 

At Little Baddow, George Theodore Manning, 
esq., of Springfield, to Fanny Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Tweed, R.N., of Little 
Baddow-hall, E-sex. 

At the Priory Church, Great Malvern, the Rev. 
Edgar Lloyd, to Lavinia Louise Stuart. 

At St. Mary’s, Richmond, Yorkshire, Arthur 
Blunt, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bombay Artillery, to 
Frances Jemima, eldest dau. of R. S. D. R. Roper, 
esq., of the Grove, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

At Cromer, Norfolk, Benjamin Bickley Rogers, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and Fel- 
low of Wadham College, Oxford, to Ellen Susanna, 
dau. of Robert Herring, esq., of Cromer. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Germain Lavie, 
Student of Ch. Ch., third son of Col. Lavie, Madras 
Artillery, to Myra Isabella, second dau. of Wilson 
Hetherington, esq., of Queen’s-sq., St. James’s- 
park, and Lincoln’s-inn, barrister. 

At St. James’s, Clapham, Thomas Wilkinson 
John Dent, of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Sophia Amelia, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. John 
Collinson, Incumbent of St. James’s, Claphum. 
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George Joseph, son of Joseph Murray, esq., of 
Aytoun, Fifeshire, and Shrivenham-house, Berks, 
to Augusta Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Deane, Rector of Bighton, Hants. 

At Thelwall, Cheshire, the Rev. Wm. Jeud- 
wine, Vicar of Chicheley, Bucks, to Grace Mar- 
garet, widow of George Canning Backhouse, esq., 
lute H.B.M.’s Commissary Judge at the Havana, 
and dau. of the late John M. Sandham, esq , of 
Hans-place, London. 

At Wilberfoss, the Rev. Thomas Holmes, In- 
cumbent cf Wilberfoss, to Ann, youngest dau. of 
the late Thos. Newbald, esq., of the same place. 

At St. James’s, Breightmet, Arthur Wickes, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, eldest son of the late 
Richd. Wickes, esq., of the Mansion-house, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Sussex, to Augusta Anne, only child of 
Wm. Slade, esq., of Crompton Fold, Bolton-le- 
Moors. 

Sept.4. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Capt. George 
He: ry Seymour, R.N., C.B., second son of Adm. 
Sir George Seymour, G.C.B., to Sophia Margaret, 
eldest dau. of the late Derick Hoste, esq., of 
Barwick-house, Norfolk. 

At St. Mary-de-Castro, Guernsey, Brownlow 
Poulter, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 
and late Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Har- 
riet Amelia, youngest dau. of Rear-Adm. McCrea. 

At St. Margaret’s, Canterbury, Fred. T. Curtis, 
esq., of Elmstone-court, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
James Delmar, esq., Canterbury. 

At Kilve, Somersetshire, Henry Anstey Bo- 
sanquet, esq., of Lower Berkeley-st., and the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Mary Anne, 
youngest dau. of Col. Luttrell, of Kilve-court. 

At Little Bytham, Lincolnshire, the Rev. 
Frederick W. Christian, third son of the late 
Hugh George Christian, esq., of Fysche-hall, 
Knaresborough, to Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Clark, Rector of Little Bytham. 

Sept. 5. At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, the 
Hon. H. W. FitzMaurice, late Capt. 72nd High- 
landers, to Sarah Jane, dau. of the late George 
Bradley Roose, esq., of Bryntirion, Anglesey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major Hugh 
Robert Hibbert, 7th Royal Fusiliers, eldest son 
of Thos, Hibbert, esq., of Birtles-hall, Cheshire, 
to Sarah Catherine Augusta, dau. of Fred. Lee, 
esq., of Broadgate-house, Devon. 

At Hordle, near Lymington, Francis Edward 
Cox, Major R.E., to Zébée Helen Emilia, 
youngest dau. of Adm. Symons, of Yeatton, 
Lymington, Hants. 

At St. Mary’s, Leicester, Andrew Whyte Bar- 
clay, esq., M.D., of Bruton-st., Berkeley-sq., to 
Margaret, dau. cf the late J. W. Noble, esq., 
M.P., of Danett’s-hall, Leicester. 

At Mostyn, Flintshire, Fred. Hoare Colt, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Bertha, 
eldest dau. of Henry Collins, esq., of the Duffryn, 
near Newport, Monmouthshire. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. J. B. 
Smeaton, Vicar of Hannington, Wilts, to Mary 
F. Willes, eldest dau. of Capt. Fred. Johnson, 
late 54th Regt. 

At the R. C. Church, Grove-rd., Regent’s-pk., 
George Herbert, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
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barrister-at-law, to Constantia, only dau. of the 
late Sir Chas. Witham, of Highham, Suffolk. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rev. Wm. 
Marriner, eldest son of the Rev. John Marriner, 
Vicar of Clapham, Yorkshire, and Rural Dean, 
to Jane Caroline, only surviving dau. of the Rev. 
Wm. Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, Vicar 
of Holy Rood, Southampton, and Rural Dean, 

At Eccles, Lancashire, John Holker, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, to Jane, only dau. of the late James 
Wilson, esq., of Gilda Brook, Eccles. 

Sept.7. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Edward 
Wilmot Seale, esq., of Malmesbury-house, East 
Dulwich, to Eliza Holford, only dau. of Edward 
Crook, esq., granddau. of the late Gen. Roberts, 
and niece of the late Col. Roberts, of Brighton. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., William, eldest 
surviving son of the late Rev. Richard Weaver, 
of Corham, Wilts, to Charlotte, widow of James 
Brooks, esq., of Orme-house, Hampton, Middle- 
sex, formerly sheriff for Norwich. 

Sept.9. At St. George's, Ramsgate, Captain 
Charles Hewett, of H.M.’s 23rd Fusiliers, son of 
Capt. Hewett, R.N., to Fanny Maria, only dau. 
of T. T. Abbott, esq., Nenagh, co. Tipperary. 

At St. James’s, Weybridge, the Rev. Wm. H. 
Poulton, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Senior Tutor and Chaplain of Queen's College, 
Birmingham, to Harriett Mary, eldest dau. of 
Robert Harcourt, esq., of Weybridge, Surrey. 

Sept. 10. At Iffley, near Oxford, the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, to Emily, 
dau. of Capt. Henry Strong, Indian Army, of 
lffley. 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, Wm. John Holt, 
esq., Lieut. Ist Batt. 4th (King’s Own) Regt., 
second son of Capt. Holt, 95th Regt., to Alice 
Violet, youngest dau. of the late Robert Xavier 
Murphy, esq., Chief Translator and Interpreter 
to H.M.’s Supreme Court of Judicature, Bombay. 

At Weymouth, Robert Hawthorn, Capt. Royal 
Engineers, to Amy, youngest dau. of Commander 
William Dow, R.N. 

At Wensley, Yorkshire, Arthur, second son of 
James Booty, esq., Castle-house, Walthamstow, 
Essex, to Fanny Elizabeth, second dau. of the 
Rev. Miles G. Booty, M.A., of Leyburn, Incum- 
bent of Coverham, Yorkshire. 

At Alnwick, the Rev. George West, Curate of 
Ryton, only son of Francis George West, exq., 
of Horham-hall, Thaxted, Essex, and of Pinner, 
Middlesex, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of Wm. 
Dickson, esq., of Alnwick and Alnmouth, Clerk 
of the Peace for Northumberland. 

At Bradford, Somerset, the Rev. Frederick 
Howse, of Taunton, to Martha, second dau. of 
Edward Easton, esq., of Stone-house, Bradford. 

Sept.11. At Freshwater, Isle of Wight, Wm. 
George Shedden, esq., of Spring-hill, East Cowes, 
to Caroline, youngest dau. of Adm. Sir Graham 
Eden Hamond, bart., of Norton-lodge, G.C.B., 
and Rear-Adm. of the United Kingdom. 

At Barton-under-Needwood, the Rev. William 
Douglas, M.A., son of Gen. Sir James Douglas, 
G.C.B., to Emily, eldest dau. of the late John 
Wilson, esq., of Barton-under-Needwood. 

Sept.12. At Trinity Church, Clelsea, J. A. 
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Froude, esq., to Henrietta, dau. of the late John 
Ashley Warre, Esq., M.P. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Richard Twyford, 
only son of Rear-Adm. King, to Kate, dau. of 
the late Richard Maugham, esq., of Lee-house, 
Old Brompton. 

At St. Michael’s, Stockwell, George Mont- 
gomerie Davidson, esq., 2nd Battulion 22nd 
Rezt., to Elizabeth Frunces, second dau. of J. 
M. Blacklock, esq., of the War Office, and Stock- 
well. 

At Aveley, Essex, Edmund George, only son 
of Edmund Phillips, esq , of Feltham, Middlesex, 
to Fanny, eldest dau. of Robert Ingram, esq., 
of Moor-hall, Rainham, and Little Thurrock, 
Essex. 

At Pitminster, Somerset, Wm. Lloyd Cabell, 
of Lincoln’s-inn, esq., barrister-at-law, to Fanny 
Harriett, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. R. Lawson, 
Vicar of Pitminster. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. Jas. Moorhouse, Curate 
of Hornsey, Middlesex, to Mary Lydia, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Sale, Vicar of Sheffield. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, A. Mackay Leith, 
esq., of Folkestone, eldest son of the late Robert 
Leith, esq., of Culgower, Sutherlandsbire, N.B., 
to Eleanor Alice, second dau. of Capt. Frank 
Cutler, R.N., H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Bordeaux. 

At St. Peter’s, Walthamstow, the Rev. Robert 
Helme, M.A., eldest son of Robert Helme, esq., 
to Helen, only surviving child of Thos. Master- 
man, esq., of Walthamstow, Essex. 

Sept. 14. At West Moulsey, Septimus William 
Sibley, esq., of New Burlington-st., to Clara 
Fanny, secovd dau. of Sir R. W. Carden, of 
Wimpole-st., and West Moulsey, Surrey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., James Jephson, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of George Pain, esq., of 
New-lodge, Salisbury. 

At Hove, the Rev. Edward Herbert Edwards, 
M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge, son of 
the late Wm, Edwards, esq., of Framlingvam, 
Suffolk, to Dccima Blunt, dau. of the lute Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Sept. 17. At Yazor, Herefordshire, Henry 
Longley, esq., eldest son of the Archbishop of 
York, to Diana Eliza, s: cond dau. of John Daven- 
port, esq., of Foxley, Hcere‘ordshire, and of West- 
wood-hall, Staffordshire. 

At Maxton, Roxburghshire, James Licbig, only 
child of the late William Gregory, csq., to Eliza- 
beth Mary Somerville, only dau. of the late Col, 
Sir Henry Fairfax, bart. 

At Wargrave, Major Heber Drury, Madras 
Army, to Elizabeth Sarah, youngest dau. of 
Major Court, of Castlemans, Berks. 

At All Saints’, St. Marylebone, Henry, eldest 
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son of Thomas Langridge, esq., Baron’s Place, 
Mereworth, to Flora Jane, dau. of John Wight 
Pope, esq., LL.D., Boundary-road, N.W. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Major Tillbrook, 
of Tillington, Sussex, to Ada Byng, only child of 
Lieut.-Col. Mortimer Whitmore. 

At Withiel, Cornwall, the Rev. Edward Lister 
Salisbury, Incumbent of Biscovey, eldest son of 
Edward Salisbury, esq., late of Middleton Tower, 
Lancashire, to Annie Frances; also, at the same 
time and -place, Charles Hussey, eldest son of 
Octavius Williams, esq., of Truro, to Sophie 
Marion — eldest and second dau. of the Kev. 
Vyell Francis Vyvyan, Rector of the parish. 

At Carshalton, Lionel Attye, esq., Capt. 2nd 
(Queen's Royal) Regt., younger son of the late 
Robert Middleton Attye, esq., of Ingon Grange, 
Warwickshire, to Margaret Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late David Lloyd, esq., of Shepley-house, 
Surrey. : 

At Litlingtn, Sussex, the Rev. Richard White, 
fourth son of the late Joseph White, esq., of 
Sutton-hall, near Chester, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of F. H. Phillips, esq., of Milford, Wilts. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. Jno. Harvey 
Knapp, M A., Chaplain of H.M.S. “* Revenge,” 
Flag Ship of the Channel Fleet, to Marianna, 
dau. of the Hon. Nicholas Stubb, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 

At Ambleside, George Rolleston, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Oxford, to Grace, dau. of 
Dr. John Davy, F.R.S., of Lesketh How. 

At Preston, the Rev. J. A. 8. Hilliard, Rector 
of Little Wittenham, Berks, to Henrietta, young- 
est dau of the Rev. William Belgrave, Preston- 
hall, Rutland. 

Sept. 18. At Abbeyleix, Lieut.-Col. John Guise, 
V.C., 90th Lt. Infantry, youngest son of Gen. Sir 
John Guise, bart., K.C.B., to Isabella, only sur- 
viving child of the late Rev. Arthur and Hon. 
Catherine Newcombe. 

Sept. 19. At St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, 
Wentworth, only son of the late Charles Arthur 
Gore, lst Life Guards, to Emily Anne, third 
dau. of the Hon. Edward and Mrs. Curzon, of 
Scarsdale-house, Kensington. 

At Lowestoft, the Rev. Frederick Brodhurst, 
M.A., Incumbent of Gawber, Yorkshire, to Ellena 
Mary, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Atlay, Rector 
of Bridge Custerton, Rutlandshire. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, William Vere, second 
son of Rowland Alston, esq., late M.P. for Herts., 
to Ellen Mary; and, at the same time and place, 
Henry Erskine Khanim, second surviving son of 
the late William Fullarton, esq., of Skelhon, 
Ayrshire, to Ada Campbell—daus. of the late 
William Henry Goddard, esq. 
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THE Eart oF Mount Epacumse. 

Sept. 3. On board his yacht, off Erith, 
aged 64, Ernest Augustus, Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. 

The late nobleman was the eldest son of 
the second Earl by the third daughter of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. He was 
born at Richmond, March 23,1797. In 
1831 he married the eldest daughter of 
Rear-Adwiral Charles Fielding, and suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1839. He was an 
Aide-de-camp to the Queen, Colonel of 
the Cornwall Militia, and patron of five 
livings. A man of decided political views, 
he advocated them through the only me- 
dium that the state of his health per- 
mitted, his pamphlets, written in the in- 
terests of Toryism, gaining in their day 
a certain degree of general notice. He 
likewise published a diary of his experi- 
ences of the Italian Revolution while at 
Palermo and Rome in 1849. In 1852 he 
was appointed Special Deputy Warden of 
the Stannaries. In the early part of his 
career, when Viscount Valletort, he shewed 
a disposition for the political arena, but, 
owing to the then unpopular character 
of his politics, could not procure a seat 
in Parliament. 

“This,” says a local paper (the “ Ply- 
mouth Journal”), “was in 1831, when 
the old Parliamentary system was at its 
last gasp. The Lord Valletort of that day 
and Sir R. R. Vyvyan were the embodi- 
ment of Toryism, and the whole county 
[Cornwall] was roused from one end to 
the other. The election, we believe, lasted 
a fortnight. Oxen were roasted in the 
streets, and there was no lack of that 
peculiar hospitality which prevailed so 
much then at general elections. There 
was scarcely a man in the county who did 
not then take sides, and men were mar- 
shalled under the great landholders, who 
marched to the hustings at the head of 


their friends and dependents. The late 
Sir William Molesworth had only just 
come of age, and he hastened home from 
the Continent to do battle for the Reform 
Bill, which was the great question of that 
exciting period. The hon. baronet was 
not able to vote, for he had only just 
escaped from his minority; but he took 
his place amongst the foremost men of 
the county, and came into Lostwithiel at 
the head of some eighteen hundred voters, 
who assembled at Pencarrow. The present 
Lord St. Germans marshalled his hosts on 
the other side ; and from our own neigh- 
bourhood [Plymouth] there went down 
a band of sturdy men, to vote for the 
Reformers, and against the heir of the 
house of Mount Edgcumbe. It was a 
splendid fight, for the Tories a tremend- 
ous defeat. It emptied the purses of the 
Tories, and they have never since suc- 
ceeding in making the county their own. 
So matters went on, Toryism holding its 
own in the east, through the aid which 
it received from the influence and active 
co-operation of the late Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, and the other great and little 
houses that combined with him. But his 
Lordsbip never fought the battle again in 
Cornwall for himself or any of his family. 
He had paid smart-money enough to 
humble bim for years, and beyond the 
assistance of a private subscription, or 
a political pamphlet, or an article in the 
‘ Mail,’ and the open aid of his steward, we 
heard but little of the active doings of the 
Earl. It was not till the divisions of the 
Liberals took place in Plymouth, a year or 
two since, that it was thought a seat 
might be won for the scion of the house of 
Mount Edgeumbe; and the Earl’s name 
then again appeared prominently in the 
political arena.” 


The Ear! is succeeded by his son William 
Henry, Viscount Valletort, born Nov. 5, 
1832, who in 1858 married the Lady 
Katherine Elizabeth, a daughter of the 
Marquis of Abercorn. He has represented 
Plymouth since May, 1859. The remain- 
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ing children of the late Earl are, the Hon. 
Charles Ernest, born Oct. 23, 1838, now 
a captain in the Grenadier Guards; and 
Lady Ernestine Emma Horatia, born Aug. 
16, 1843. 

The family of the deceased Earl derives 
its surname from Eggecomb, Egecumb, 
or Edgecomb, (as variously written in old 
records,) in the parish of Cheriton-Fitz- 
Puin, near Crediton, and was already of 
great antiquity in Devon when, in the 
reign of Edward III., William de Egge- 
comb married Hillaria, the heir of Wil- 
liam de Cotehele, of Cotehele in Corn- 
wall, and removed to that place. He, 
who may be regarded as the founder 
of the family, died in 1380, and was 
succeeded by his son, William Edge- 
comb, Esq., who married the daughter 
and heir of Denset. His grandson, Sir 
Richard Edgecomb, knight, joined the 
Duke of Buckingham against Richard 
IIL, and had a narrow escape of his life 
after the defeat and execution of that 
nobleman. But making his way into Brit- 
tany he enrolled himself under the banner 
of the Earl of Richmond, and, returning 
to England, participated in the victory of 
Bosworth. He was appointed comptroller 
of his household by the new monarch, and 
obtained, likewise, grants of the castle, 
honour, &c., of Totnes, and the manor of 
Cosworthy, with various other lands in 
the county of Devon, of which shire he 
served the office of sheriff in 1487. Sir 
Richard died in 1499, and was succeeded 
by his son, Sir Piers Edgcomb, K.B., who 
was Sheriff of Devonshire in the 10th and 
13th of Henry VII. In the 5th of Henry 
VIII. he was in the expedition against 
France, and was made a knight-banneret 
for his valiant conduct at the sieges of 
Terounne and Tournay, and at the battle 
of the Spurs. His eldest son, Sir Richard 
Edgcomb, knight, who served the office 
of Sheriff of Devonshire in the 35th of 
Henry VIII. and 1st of Mary, erected the 
stately mansion at Eust Stonehouse, called 
from him Mount Edgcomb, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Peter Edgecomb, 
Esq., M.P. for the county of Cornwall 
and Sheriff of Devon temp. Elizabeth; 
whose grandson, Piers Edgcumbe, was a 
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noted loyalist, and his son Richard Edge- 
cumbe was made one of the knights of 
the Bath previous to the coronation of 
King Charles IL., in order to attend that 
ceremony. He married Lady Anne Mon- 
tagu, second surviving daughter of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Sandwich, and was suc- 
ceeded at his decease, in 1688, by his only 
surviving son, Richard Edgecumbe, Esq., 
who was the first peer of the family. 
Richard Edgecumbe was member for 
Cornwall in the time of King William, 
and he sat for other places during the re- 
mainder of that reign and in the begin- 
ning of Queen Anne’s. He was consti- 
tuted one of the Lords of the Treasury in 
1716 ; and he was elevated to the peerage 
April 20th, 1742, as Baron Edgcumbe. 


His Lordship was appointed in the follow- — 


ing year Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. He married Matilda, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Furnese, Buart., of 
Waldershare, Kent, and dying in 1758, 
was succeeded by his elder son, Richard, 
second baron, who died unmarried in 1761, 
when the barony devolved upon his 
brother George, third baron, who was 
created Viscount Mount Edgcumbe and 
Valletort, February 17th, 1781, and Earl 
of Mount Edgcumbe, August 18th, 1789. 
His Lordship married, in 1761, Emma, 
only daughter and heiress of his Grace 
John Gilbert, D.D., Archbishop of York, 
by whom he had an only son, Richard, 
the father of the deceased peer. The 
Earl, who was bred to the naval service, 
and attained the rank of Admiral of the 
Blue, died February 4th, 1795, and was 
succeeled by his son Richard, second Earl, 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the County of Cornwall, born Septem- 
ber 13th, 1764, married, February 21st, 
1789, Sophia, third daughter and co-heir 
of John, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
by whom he had issue Ernest Augustus, 
the peer now deceased. 





Eart Forrsscve, K.G. 

Sept. 14. At Exeter, aged 78, Hugh, 
Earl Fortescue, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of 
Devonshire. 

The deceased, Earl Fortescue, Viscount 
Ebrington, Gloucestershire, and Baron 
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Fortescue, was the eldest son of Hugh, 
first Earl Fortescue, by Esther, third 
daughter of the late Right Hon. George 
Grenville. He was born February 13, 
1783, and was educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1803, and M.A. in 1810. He married, 
first, July 4, 1817, Lady Susan Ryder, 
eldest daughter of Dudley, first Earl of 
Harrowby, who died in July, 1827, by 
whom he had issue Hugh, Viscount 
Ebrington (now Earl Fortescue), and two 
other sons. The late Earl married, se- 
condly, July 26, 1841, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. Piers Geule, 
and widow of Sir Marcus Somerville. 

The deceased nobleman had for many 
years been a zealous supporter of the 
Whig party, and had done good service 
to his political friends during his long 
career in the House of Commons, more 
especially during the Reform agitation. 
He first entered the House of Commons 

‘ as representative for the borough of Barn- 
staple, which he represented from 1804 to 
1807, and then, in 1820, was returned to 
the same assembly for Tavistock, which he 
represented up to 1831. In that year he 
was elected for the northern division of 
Devon, which he represented till 1839, 
when he was summoned to the House of 
Peers in his father’s barony of Fortescue, 
and he succeeded to the family honours 
on June 16, 1841. During the time he 
sat in the House of Commons he stren- 
uously supported the Whig party, and, 
although not taking an eminent position 
in either branch of the Legislature, he still 
retained influence with his political friends; 
thus he became a Privy Councillor in 
1839, and a Knight ofthe Garter in 1856. 
From April, 1839, until Sir Robert Peel’s 
accession to power in the autumn of 1841, 
he held the office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland ; and from July, 1846, on the re- 
turn of his party to office, to March, 1850, 
he was Lord Steward of her Majesty’s 
Household. On the resignation of his 
father, some twenty years back, he was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant and Vice- 
Admiral of the county of Devon. For 
some years he was colonel of the Ist 
Devon Militia, which he resigned in 1855. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. 
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The deceased peer was High Steward 
of Barnstaple and South Molton, Vice- 
President of University College, London, 
a D.C.L. of Oxford, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; he had also figured in the 
paths of literature, having published a 
selection from the speeches and writings 
of the late Lord King (father of the pre- 
sent Earl of Lovelace), with a memoir. 
He had been in a delicate state of health 
for some time past, but feeling better, he 
went from London to Exeter on Septem- 
ber 13, accompanied by his medical man, 
on his way to Castle-hill (North Devon), 
his lordship’s family residence. He slept 
that night at the house of Mr. H. Ford, 
the Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Devon, but next morning alarming symp- 
toms were visible, and he gradually sank, 
and died in the afternoon. 

Hugh Fortescue, the 18th Baron Clin- 
ton, was created Earl Clinton and Baron 
Fortescue in 1746. He was succeeded in 
the barony of Fortescue by his half- 
brother Matthew, who was the grand- 
father of the deceased. He is succeeded in 
his titles by Hugh, his eldest son, who was 
born April 4, 1818, and married, March 
11, 1847, Georgina Augusta, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Right Hon. Lieut.-Col. G. 
L. Dawson Damer, by whom he has a 
youthful family. The present peer, who 
was educated at Harrow School, was M.P. 
for Plymouth from July, 1841, to the 
same month in 1852, and represented 
Marylebone from December, 1854, to 
February, 1859, when he retired in con- 
sequence of impaired health. He was a 
Lord of the Treasury for a short time,— 
viz. from July, 1846, to December, 1847, 
and was for some years Secretary to the 
Poor Law Board, an office which he re- 
signed in 1851. In 1842 he was Appointed 
Major of the North Devon Yeomanry 
Cavalry, of which corps he became Colonel 
in 1851, and he was stimmoned to the 
House of Peers in 1859, in his father’s 
barony of Fortescue. 





Srr Francis Parerave, K.H. 

July 6. At Hampstead, aged 72, Sir 
Francis Palgrave, K.H., Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records. 
3H 
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The deceased was born in London, in 
July, 1788, and was of Jewish parentage, 
being the son of Mr. Meyer Cohen, long 
a wealthy member of the Stock Exchange. 
He was educated at home, under the care 
of Dr. Montucci, and from him he acquired 
almost a native’s facility in Italian; but 
he felt, and acknowledged through life, 
that a public-school education was to be 
preferred to home-culture, though he did 
credit to his own instructor, of whom he 
always spoke with great admiration. 

When only eight years old he gave 
proof of the readiness with which he mas- 
tered other languages, by translating the 
“Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” attri- 
buted to Homer, into French, from the 
Latin version by Beauclerc. This little 
volume, printed in 1797, remains a proof 
of the indulgent fondness of a parent, who, 
in the short notice prefixed by way of pre- 
face, records both his own affection and the 
unstinted care bestowed on his child. It 
was not for long, however, that this culti- 
vation was continued ; reverses shattered 
Mr. Cohen’s fortune, and at the age of 
sixteen, his son found himself wakened 
from dreams of foreign travel and the 
enjoyment of competence, to the necessity 
of working for a living. A life of toil 
then commenced, which was continued 
with scarcely any break, except that of 
a brief summer holiday, considerably more 
than half a century. Upon the breaking 
out of the war with France, 1803, Mr. 
Cohen met with heavy losses, and his son 
was articled as a clerk to Messrs. Loggin 
and Smith, solicitors, of Basinghall-street. 
He remained with the firm after the ex- 
piration of his articles, acting as their 
managing clerk till 1822, when he took 
chambers in King’s Bench-walk, Temple, 
and was employed under the Record Com- 
mission. From an early period he had 
devoted himself with great ardour to lite- 
rary and antiquarian pursuits, and in 1818 
he edited a collection of Anglo-Norman 
Chansons, which has now become exceed- 
ingly rare. 

In 1821 he first gave attention to the 
publication of the Records; and among 
his correspondence is a letter from Lord 
Spencer, July, 1821, acknowledging the 


receipt of the outlines of a plan for their 
publication. Again, in August, 1822, a 
letter from Mr. Hudson Gurney says, 
“TI have been dining at Lord Aberdeen’s. 
There was a meeting of the Commission 
of Records this morning, when Mr.Cohen’s 
plan was proposed by Mr.Bragge Bathurst, 
and unanimously approved of; many glo- 
rious things being said of the afore-men- 
tioned Mr. Cohen on all sides.” 

At that time (1822), however, he seems 
to have been undecided what course of 
life to adopt, and Mr. H. Gurney, in a 
letter that has been preserved, advises 
him to put up either “ solicitor” or “bar- 
rister” on his door, and not to refuse a 
job if it came in his way. 

In 1823 he had attained such celebrity 
as a literary antiquary, that Sir W. Scott, 
in a letter dated Abbotsford, January 9, 
writes thus to Terry in reference to a 
proposed translation of early German 


poetry: —“I do not know where such 


an interpreter as I point to could be 
found; but a literal jogtrotter, such as 
translated the passages from Goethe. ... 
would never make a profitable job. The 
bibliopole must lay his account to seek out 
a man of fancy, and pay him well. I sup- 
pose my friend Cohen is above superin- 
tending such a work, otherwise he is the 
man to make something of it. Perhaps 
he might be induced to take it in hand 
for the love of the task.” 

In the same year (1823) he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr. Daw- 
son Turner, of Great Yarmouth, on which 
occasion he obtained the royal permission 
to change his name of Cohen to Palgrave, 
that being the maiden name of his wife’s 
mother. He was called to the bar by the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple 
in 1827, and for several years was em- 
ployed as a barrister, principally in pedi- 
gree cases before the House of Lords; he 
therefore relinquished the connexion that 
he had Jong maintained as a contributor 
to the “ Edinburgh” and “ Quarterly” Re- 
views. In 1831 he published a small “ His- 
tory of England” (in the Family Library), 
and in the following year appeared his 
“Rise and Progress of the English Common- 
wealth,” and “ Observations on the Princi- 
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ples, &c., of New Municipal Corporations.” 
In that year he received the honour of 
knighthood in acknowledgment of his con- 
tributions to constitutional and parliamen- 
tary history, and he was subsequently one 
of the Municipal Corporations Commis- 
sioners, though he did not sign the Report. 
On the reconstruction of the Record Service 
in 1838, he was appointed to the post of 
Deputy Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records, 
which office he held up to the period of 
his decease. His annual reports in early 
years were accompanied by valuable ap- 
pendixes, prepared under his direction, but 
of late the printing of these was discon- 
tinued, through a piece of unwise economy 
on the part of the Lords of the Treasury. 

The writings of Sir Francis Palgrave, 
either with or without his name, are very 
numerous. Beside his well-known “ Calen- 
dars of the Treasury of the Exchequer,” 
“Parliamentary Writs,’ “Curia Regis 
Records,” and “ Documents illustrative 
of the History of Scotland,” all issued 
under Government sanction, and the 
works already mentioned, he produced 
“The Merchant and the Friar,” an imagi- 
nary history of Marco Polo and Friar 
Bacon, which exhibits much dry humour, 
and deals many hard blows at the favoar- 
ite Liberal fancies in government and reli- 
gion; the “Handbook for Travellers in 
Northern Italy,” remarkable for its early 
intimation of views of art that are now 
usually ascribed to Mr. Ruskin; and his 
“ History of England and Normandy.” Of 
this work, which exhibits many marked 
peculiarities in style, and in its estimate of 
historical characters, the first volume ap- 
peared in 1851, and the second in 1857. 
Materials exist to carry on the work down 
to the death of Henry I. at least, if not 
later, and it is probable that it will soon 
see the light. Indeed we are informed 
that the publishers, in order to accommo- 
date Sir Francis, have printed the fourth 
volume, although the third is as yet in- 
complete, as neither the author nor his 
friends anticipated the sudden decline of 
health which fell upon him. 

A few years ago Sir Francis printed 
(for private distribution only, as there were 
but six copies,) a number of fragments, 
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“Detached Thoughts on the Polity and 
Ecclesiastical History of the Middle Ages,” 
such as the relative position of Church 
and State, the influence of ecclesiastical 
institutions on literature, &c., and also 
a story in the style of the “ Merchant and 
Friar,” but unfinished, and probably too 
fragmentary to bear publication. This 
contains brilliant descriptions of scenes 
of life from Edward I. to Richard II. 
“ Feudality, Edward I., II.,” “The Court 
Leet,” “The Villain and the Labourer, 
Edward III.,” “The Money Market, 
Richard II.,” are headings of some of 
the chapters. The description of the busi- 
ness carried on in Old St. Paul’s, and of 
the church itself, is very life-like and 
curious. 

The variety of subjects treated on in 
Sir Francis’ contributions to the “ Quar- 
terly” and “Edinburgh” Reviews bear 
evidence to the grasp and versatility of 
his mind, but besides these the quaint 
humour exhibited in “The Merchant and 
the Friar” is remarkable, as something 
less to be expected from a “ black-letter 
man.” But this humour and kindliness, 
according to the testimony of one who 
had good opportunities of knowing him in 
the family circle, was his great charac- 
teristic :— 

“ So bright and playful,” he says, “ was 
his mind, so exceeding his indulgence and 
kindness, that with his children he ap- 
peared almost as a boy among boys: head- 
ing them in their talk, joining them in 
their childish punning matches, telling 
them stories, allegories of his own inven- 
tion, aud scenes from history, making for 
their amusement quaint drawings of gob- 
lins and griffius, and shewing them the 
cuts in Gotfried’s ‘ Chronicle.’ 

“ This. was when he was in his prime, when 
he was full of life, his mind rejoicing in its 
activity, and his life beautified and made 
precious by the love of his dearest wife, 
and by the friendship of honoured and 
honouring friends. 

“But in 1847 he parted with a very 
dear son for the East, in 1852 the best 
part of his life was buried in his wife’s 
grave. The remaining years did but tell 
of departing friends and declining powers 
both of body and mind, though the latter 
years of his official life were smoothed to 
him by the most considerate care of Sir 
John Romilly, a comparative stranger till 
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the time of his appointment as Master 
of the Rolls, but who shewed him the 
utmost kindness and attention.” 


Sir Francis was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and he always 
took great interest in the meetings, and 
in watching the progress of physical 
science. He had the happiness to reckon 
among his intimate friends Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Hudson Gurney, Miss Anna Gurney, 
and Sir Robert H. Inglis. The intimacy 
with these, which he so highly valued, lasted 
on from the commencement of his career 
almost to its close, Mr. Gurney being the 
sole survivor. Asa matter of course, he 
was more or less acquainted with all the 
literary celebrities of his day; and the 
following passage from a letter of Dr. 
Rudge, an old client of Messrs. Loggin 
and Smith, shews that Lord Byron was 
among them :— 

“ But among the most pleasing of events 
is having watched your progress, and the 
eminence to which your talents and de- 
serts have raised you. Almost the last 
time I met poor Lord Byron you formed 
one of the topics of our conversation, and 
I recollect his words, ‘ Depend on it, that 
man will be at the tip-top of whatever 
pursuit he embarks in ;’—it is not often 
that a poet is so good a prophet.” 


A list of many of his articles in the 
“ Quarterly” and “ Edinburgh” Reviews 
is given below’, as to a certain extent 


illustrating his life; some few we have 
not been able to trace. His contribu- 
tions were mainly in two periods, the 
first 1815—1821, the second 1840—1845, 
The first period contains by far the greater 
number, for this was the time when he 
gave up his salary from the lawyer’s of- 
fice to his father, and supported himself 
by writing reviews. The second set of 
articles were mainly illustrative of his 
History, or to make use of materials ac- 
quired in his preparation of the “ Hand- 
book of North Italy.” The article on the 
“Fine Arts in Florence” may be men- 
tioned as a good example of his range of 
mind; the graphic descriptions, the know- 
ledge of local and general history, the 
views on art, then new, but since widely 
adopted, the hatred of tyranny and in- 
justice, veiled however brilliantly, are 
characteristics which will be weaned 
by those who knew him. 

Part of this article (p. 318, paragraph 
beginning “ Let him visit the huge For- 
tezza da Basso,”) received the curious 
compliment of being selected by the 
forger of Shelley’s “ Letters” (which ap- 


‘peared about 1853) as worthy of figuring 


as the poet's writing; this led one of his 
sons, who remembered the passage, to the 
discovery of the forgery. 

In attempting to estimate the services 
of Sir Francis Palgrave to literature, it 





* Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Quarterly, July, 
1814; Paradise of Coquettes, Quarterly, Oct., 
1814; Herbert’s Helga, Edinburgh, June, 1815; 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction, Quarterly, July, 
1815; Ancient German and Northern Poetry, 
Edinburgh, Feb., 1816 ; Goethe’s Life of Himself, 
Edinburgh, June, 1816; French Invasion of the 
Tyrol, Edinburgh, Sept., 1816 ; Turkish Account 
of Wars with Russia, Edinburgh, Dec., 1816; 
Miss Porden’s “ Veils,” Quarterly, Jan., 1817; Go- 
ethe’s Memoirs, Edinburgh, March, 1817 ; Travels 
in Caucasus and Georgia, Edinburgh, Aug., 1817 ; 
Millin, Voyage en Italie, Edinburgh, Nov., 1817; 
The States of Wirtemberg, Edinburgh, Feb., 
1818; Ancient and Modern Greenland, Quarterly, 
May, 1818; Gothic Laws of Spain, Edinburgh, 
Dec., 1818; Antiquities of Nursery Literature, 
Quarterly, Jan., 1819; Ancient Laws and Con- 
stitution of the Frisons, Edinburgh, July, 1819, 
Popular Mythology of the Middle Ages, Quar- 
terly, March, 1820; Ancient Laws of the Scan- 
dinavians, Edinburgh, Aug., 1820; Normandy— 
Architecture of the Middle Ages, Quarterly, 


April, 1821; Astrology and Alchemy, Quarterly, 
Oct., 1821; Courts of the Ancient English Com- 
mon Law, Edinburgh, Feb., 1822; Application 
and Intent of the Various Styles of Architec- 
ture, Quarterly, Jan., 1822; Origin of Equitable 
Jurisdiction, Quarterly, June, 1825; Anglo-Saxon 
History, Quarterly, June, 1826; Records and 
Registrations, Quarterly, Jan., 1829; Mr. Gally 
Knight’s Architectural Tours, Edinburgh, April, 
1839; The Fine Arts in Florence, Quarterly, 
June, 1840; Election Committees and Registra- 
tion of Electors, Quarterly, March, 1843; Me- 
dimval Kalendars — Saints’ Days, Quarterly, 
March, 1843; Queens of France and Royal 
Favourites, Quarterly, March, 1843; Victor 
Hugo’s Letters on the Rhine, Quarterly, March, 
1843; Life and Works of Sismondi, Quvar- 
terly, Sept., 1843; Hume and his Influence on 
History, Quarterly, March, 1844; The Con- 
quest and the Conqueror, Quarterly, Oct., 1844; 
Convocation, Quarterly, March, 1845; Gally 
Knight, and Bunsen on Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, Quarterly, March, 1845. 
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may be remarked, probably with gene- 
ral concurrence, that he shares with his 
friend Mr. Hallam the merit of having 
founded the modern school of historical 
criticism on the Middle Ages, and that as 
regards Anglo-Saxon times not much has 
been added to his original investigations, 
though Kemble and later labourers have 
since him explored the field. His services 
in connexion with the Public Records have 
had the effect of inducing a habit of con- 
sulting them, and thus a foundation, at 
least, is laid for certain knowledge of our 
own history. His labours, however, were 
not merely historical, even in the widest 
sense of the term, and his critiques on 
architecture are certainly entitled to a 
prominent place among the causes of the 
Gothic revival, which, after some fluctua- 
tions, seems about to settle down in the 
form that he contended from the first—that 
is, not a simple and mindless repetition of 
early work, but an intelligent re-creation, 
which shall embrace all that is really good 
in modern as well as ancient art, and fuse 
it into one harmonious whole. 


Viczr-ADMIRAL Str THomss HERBERT, 
K.C.B. 

Aug. 4. In Cadogan-place, aged 68, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, K.C.B. 

This distinguished officer was born at 
Cahirnane, co. Kerry, in 1793. He en- 
tered the navy on July 23, 1803, as first- 
class volunteer on board the “ Excellent,” 
74, Capt. F. Sotheron, and proceeding to 
the Mediterranean was rated a midship- 
man the following year. After serving at 
the defence of Gaéta and the capture of 
Capri, he removed to the “Blonde,” 38, 
Capt. V. V. Ballard, and was present, in 
December, 1807, at the reduction of the 
Danish West India Islands. On the Ist 
of August, 1809, as a reward for the 
gallant conduct he exhibited while prize- 
master of “ L’ Alert,” 20, he was nominated 
by Sir Alexander Cochrane to a lieutenancy 
in his flagship, the “ Neptune,” 98. On 
October 19, 1814, he was advanced to 
the rank of Commander, but in conse- 
quence of the close of the war, he long 
remained on half-pay. 
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In 1821 he was appointed to the 
“Tearus,” 10, fitting for the Jamaica 
station; whence he removed on May 6, 
1822, to the “Carnation,” 18, and was 
posted on the 25th of November following 
to a death vacancy in the “Tamar,” 26. 
Commanding that vessel until she was 
paid off in August, 1823, Capt. Herbert 
succeeded during that time in destroying 
three piratical vessels on the coasts of 
Cuba and Yucatan. 

On November 10, 1837, having been 
ashore for a period of fourteen years, he 
was appointed to the command of the 
“Calliope,” 26, and proceeded to the 
Brazils, where, until the arrival of Com- 
modore T. B. Sulivan, he dischgrged the 
duties of senior officer. He was subse- 
quently ordered to assume the command 
of the naval force in Rio de Ja Plata. In 
January, 1840, he proceeded to join Rear- 
Admiral C. B. H. Ross at Valparaiso, 
whence in the following June he sailed 
for China. Arriving in the Canton river 
on the 10th of October, Capt. Herbert 
assumed, and, until the arrival of Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. George Eliot on the 
20th of November, retained, the command 
of the blockading force. On January 7, 
1841, while in command of the advanced 
squadron off the Bocca Tigris, he con- 
ducted the attack made on the enemy’s 
forts at Chuenpee, where were destroyed 
eleven powerful junks, and on the 23rd of 
February, being at the time on board the 
“ Nemesis,” he effected the destruction of 
a 20-gun battery at the back of the island 
of Anunghoy. Three days afterwards, 
while in the “Calliope,” he headed the 
operations against the Bogue Forts; and 
on the 27th (with a part of the squadron 
under his orders) attacked the enemy’s 
camp, fort, and ship “Cambridge,” bear- 
ing the Chinese Admiral’s flag, at their 
position near Whampoa, where ninety-eight 
guns were destroyed. On the 13th of 
March, after capturing the last fort pro- 
tecting the approaches to Canton, Capt. 
Herbert’s squadron advanced towards that 
city, and on the 18th attacked all the 
batteries and flotilla in its vicinity; and 
after a severe conflict of two hours and 
a-half, during which time all the former 
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were destroyed and the latter burnt, they 
were able to plant the British flag on the 
walls of the Factory, thus placing totally 
in their power the city of Quang-tong. 
In the month of June Capt. Herbert suc- 
ceeded, owing to the death of Sir H. F. 
Senhouse, to the command of the whole 
force in that river, and on the arrival 
shortly afterwards of Rear-Admiral Sir 
W. Parker as commander-in-chief, he was 
removed to the “ Blenheim,” 72, in which 
ship, in the course of the following months, 
he assisted with great distinction at the 
capture of Amoy, the retaking of Chusan, 
and the reduction of Chunghae. On the 
latter occasion he landed in command of 
the light column of attack, consisting of 
upwards of 700 seamen and Marines, and 
stormed and carried the citadel situate on 
the left bank of the Tinghae river. After 
being present at the surrender of Ningpo, 
he returned to Hong-kong in February, 
1842, and resumed the command of the 
squadron in the Canton river. Sir Thomas 
for his gallantry and meritorious services 
was rewarded with the title of Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and returned 
home in the “ Blenheim” in March, 
1843. 

In January, 1847, he was appointed 
Commodore on the south-east coast of 
America, and served the usual period ; 
this was his last command. From Febru- 
ary until December, 1852, the Duke of 
Northumberland being then First Lord, 
he was one of the Junior Lords of the 
Admiralty. He represented Dartmouth 
in the House of Commons from July, 1852, 
till April, 1857 ; but contested that borough 
unsuccessfully in 1859. The late Admiral’s 
commissions bore date as follows :—Lieut., 
October 10, 1809; capt., November 25, 
1822; rear-admiral, October 26, 1852; 
and vice-admiral, December 8, 1857. 


Samvrt Leen Sornesy, Esq., F.S.A. 

June 19. At Buckfastleigh Abbey, Devon- 
shire, aged 55, Samuel Leigh Sotheby, 
Esq., the eminent book-auctioneer, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
Royal Geographical and Numiswatic So- 
cieties, 
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The circumstances of the death of this 
gentleman are very distressing. After 
lunching in good spirits with his family, 
he started, as was his custom, for a ramble 
near the Abbey ruins; not returning, his 
absence caused intense anxiety; but it 
was not till the next morning that his 
body was found in the river Dart, in very 
shallow water. From evidence before the 
coroner, it appeared that Mr. Sotheby was 
subject to fainting fits, and it is supposed 
that he was suddenly seized with heart 
disease when near the brink of the river. 
The verdict was “ Found drowned.” Mr. 
Sotheby had recently taken a lease of the 
Abbey, where he anticipated much enjoy- 
ment from the beauties of the scenery, 
and from literary occupations. 

Mr. Sotheby was the representative of 
a family which has flourished in the me- 
tropolis for 117 years, as the principal 
auctioneers of books, coins, and objects of 
vertu. The first founder of the concern 
in 1744 was Mr. Samuel Baker *, who was 
succeeded by Mr. George Leigh and 
Mr. John Sotheby, the nephew of Mr. 
Baker; which firm was afterwards joined 
by Mr. Samuel Sotheby*. On some un- 
fortunate disagreement, Mr.Sotheby senior 
retired from the business, which was car- 
ried on under the name of Leigh and 
Sotheby till Mr. Leigh’s death in 1815, 
and afterwards by Mr. Sotheby alone, till 
he was joined by his son, Mr. Leigh 
Sotheby. On the father’s death in 1842, 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby continued alone, till 
joined in 1843 by Mr. John Wilkinson, 
on whom have for some time devolved the 
selling part and management of the busi- 
ness, in consequence of Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s 
state of health. In cataloguing rare books 
and MSS,, and in general supervision, the 





« Of Mr. Baker an account will be found in 
Nichols’s “‘ Literary Anecdotes,” and in Dr. Dib- 
din’s ‘‘ Decameron,’’ where there is a good por- 
trait of him. 

> Mr. Leigh died in 1815. See notices of him 
in Nichols’s ‘* Literary Anecdotes,” and in Gent. 
Mac. for 1815, and for April, 1842, vol. xvii. 
p. 443. There is a portrait of Mr. Leigh by 
Mr. Behnes, the eminent sculptor. 

cA ir of Mr. 8S 1 Sotheby, written by 
his son, will be found in Gent. Mae. for 1842, 
vol. xvii. p. 443. 
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activity of Mr. Sotheby found full em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Leigh Sotheby was the younger son 
of Mr. Samuel Sotheby, by his first wife, 
Miss Harriett Barton, of the Isle of Wight. 
He was born August 31, 1805, and in 1842 
married Julia Emma, youngest daughter 
of Henry Jones Pitcher, Esq., of North- 
fleet, Kent, by whom he has left two 
daughters, Alicia Marian and Rosa Mary ; 
and only one surviving son, Frederic Petit 
Wilkinson, aged 12 years. (Another son 
died young.) There is an excellent photo- 
graph of Mr. Sotheby, taken by his wife, 
representing him at whole length, study- 
ing an Etruscan vase. 

Mr. Sotheby lived for some years in a 
delightful resid::nce, Woodlands, Norwood. 
It happening to be near the spot where the 
Crystal Palace was erected, Mr. Sotheby 
took a great interest in it, wrote some 
pamphlets respecting its management, and 
was a contributor of the model (in its ac- 
tual size) of the monumental cross, erect- 
ed to a Sotheby, in Pocklington church- 
yard, Yorkshire. At Woodlands he had 
collected a considerable number of valu- 
able cabinet paintings, which he lately 
exhibited to the public gratuitously in 
the new Fine Art Auction Gallery, erected 
fur Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson in 
North Wellington-street, as an addition 
to their house of business, solely for the 
more advantageous disposal of pictures, 
antiquities, curiosities, and works of art. 

Messrs. Sotheby and Son printed in 
1826 a list of the numerous collections 
which had been sold by Messrs. Baker, 
Leigh, and Sotheby, from 1744 to 1826, 
including the libraries of many of the 
most eminent scholars and collectors. A 
complete series of these catalogues, with 
the purchasers’ names and prices, which 
had been preserved by the firm, is now in 
the British Museum, and—together with 
the sale catalogues of Evans of Pall Mall, 
now also in the national library — will 
doubtless be very useful to future biblio- 
graphers. 

The following is a list of Mr. Sotheby's 
publications :— 

“ Unpublished Documents, Marginal 
Notes, and Memoranda in the Autographs 
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of Philip Melancthon and Martin Luther, 
with numerous Fac-similes; accompanied 
with Observations upon the Varieties of 
Style in the Handwriting of these illus- 
trious Reformers.” 1840. 

“The Typography of the Fifteenth 
Century: being Specimens of the Pro- 
ductions of the Early Continental Printers, 
exemplified in a Collection of Fac-similes 
from One Hundred Works, together with 
their Water-marks. Arranged and edited 
from the Bibliographical Collections of 
the late Samuel Sotheby, by his son, 
S. Leigh Sotheby.” 18465. 

“Principia Typographica. The Block 
Books; or, Xylographic Delineations of 
Scripture History, issued in Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany during the Fif- 
teenth Century; exemplified and con- 
sidered in connection with the Origin of 
Printing. To which is added an Attempt 
to Elucidate the Character of the Paper- 
marks of the Period: a work contemplated 
by the late Samuel Sotheby, and carried 
out by his son Samuel Leigh Sotheby.” 
1858. 8 vols., Imperial 4to. Of this im- 
portant and costly work Mr. Sotheby pre- 
sented a copy to the Society of Antiquaries, 
which was received with the special thanks 
of a numerous meeting. (Mr. Sotheby was 
elected a Fellow of that learned body on 
the 24th of November, 1859.) 

* Memoranda relating to the Block 
Books preserved in the Bibliothéque Im- 
périale, Paris, made October, 1858, by 
Samuel Leigh Sotheby, Author of the 
‘Principia Typographica.’ London, printed 
for the Author by I. Richards, 1859. Not 
for sale.” 

“Ramblings in the Elucidation of the 
Autograph of Milton.” Imperial 4to., 
300 pp., with 27 plates. Six hundred 
and twenty-five copies of this work have 
been offered by auction since its author’s 
death, on condition that no copy was to 
be sold under the price of three guineas. 
The profits of the work were to be given 
to “The Booksellers’ Provident Society 
and Retreat,” “The Literary Fund,” “The 
Printers’ Provident Society,” and “The 
Royal Dramatic College.” We are sorry 
to have to add that on this occasion only 
fifty-one copies were sold, perhaps in con- 
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sequence of the lateness of the season. 
The remainder will be brought forward at 
some more favourable opportunity. 

Mr. Sotheby left a manuscript collection 
relating to the works of the early poets 
to the year 1660, commenced at the age 
of fourteen, and continued to the time of 
his death. We hear that Mrs. Sotheby is 
still continuing the work, which we hope 
she will eventually publish. 

Mr. Sotheby was a gentleman of an 
amiable disposition and of good judgment 
in his profession. These qualities naturally 
gained him numerous acquaintances, who 
generally became attached friends, and 
who will doubtless lament his sudden de- 
parture: to his family his loss is irre- 
parable. 

We are happy to hear that the business 
of this long-established firm will be carried 
on as usual, and doubtless with its ac- 
customed talent and energy. 


ProFEssoR Hoskine. 

Aug. 2. At his house in Woburn-square, 
aged 61, William Hosking, Esq., Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Architec- 
ture in King’s College, London. 

We derive the following biographical 
notice of this gentleman from “ The 
Builder :”— 


“Mr. Hosking was born at Buckfast- 
leigh, Devon, in 1800; but was taken by 
his family, when quite young, to New 
South Wales, where he was apprenticed 
to a builder and surveyor. Returning to 
England in 1819, he was, in 1820, articled 
for three years to the late Mr. Jenkins, 
architect, of Red Lion-square, London, and 
afterwards spent a year in Italy and Sicily 
for the study of his profession. Some lec- 
tures on Architecture, which he delivered 
at the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution, being reported in the ‘ Athe- 
num,’ led to his engagement to write the 
articles ‘ Architecture and Building,’ in 
the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, treatises which, afterwards 
— as a separate volume, were cor- 

ially received, and gave him at once a 
reputation. 

“In 1834 Mr. Hosking became engineer 
of the Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames 
Junction Railway, now known as the West 
London Railway, and designed for it the 
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arrangement near Kensal-green, by which 
the Paddington Canal is carried over the 
railway, and a public road over the canal. 
The alteration of this recently by the 
companies who now possess the line caused 
him some annoyance. 

“In 1840 he was appointed Professor, 
at King’s College, London, of the ‘ Art 
of Construction ;? and afterwards of the 
‘Principles and Practice of Architecture,’ 
which he held until his decease. His in- 
troductory lectures have been published. 
On the passing of the Building Act, in 
1844, he was appointed one of the official 
referees under the Act, and remained so 
until it was superseded by the Act of 1855, 
when he retired with his colleagues, Mr. 
Ambrose Poynter and Mr. John Shaw, 
each upon two-thirds of his salary. Among 
his published works should be mentioned 
an ‘ Essay on the Construction of Bridges,’ 
for Mr. Weale; ‘A Guide to the Proper 
Regulation of Buildings in Towns,’ 1848 ; 
and a thin folio setting forth his claim to 
be considered the originator of the scheme 
adopted to increase the accommodation of 
the British Museum,—the circular struc- 
ture in the quadrangle, first illustrated in 


_*The Builder.’ His architectural works 


were fewer than might have been antici- 
pated. Among the most recent of them 
is the pile on the south side of Cannon- 
street, erected for Messrs. Berens and Co. 
Abney Park Cemetery was formed under 
Mr. Hosking’s superintendence: and he 
erected a chapel at Poplar for Mr. Green. 

“For some time previously to his la- 
mented death he had been engaged in the 
preparation of a greatly enlarged edition 
of his essay on Architecture, which it may 
be hoped will still be given to the public.” 

We may add that Mr. Hosking was for- 
merly a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and made some communications 
to that learned body. He married a 
daughter of Mr. Clowes, the printer, and 
had a numerous family. 


Wit11amM Losu, Esq. 

Aug. 4. At Newcastle, aged 91, Wil- 
liam Losh, Esq., one of the most enter- 
prising and successful manufacturers of 
that place. 

Mr. Losh, who was born in 1770, be- 
longed to the old Cumberland family of 
Losh of Woodside, near Carlisle, and had 
the advantage of receiving a_ highly 
finished education on the Continent, where 
he formed acquaintances with many emi- 
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nent persons, among others, with the 
Baron Humboldt, who was his fellow el- 
legian at Erfurt, and continued his cor- 
respondent to the time of his own death. 
When he returned to England he turned 
his scientific acquirements to good account. 


“ He formed,” says the “ Gateshead Ob- 
server,” “an acquaintance and a commer- 
cial connection with the old Lord Dun- 
donald (father of the late Admiral), and, 
to that co-partnership the Tyne owes the 
establishment upon its banks of a branch 
of industry —the soda manufacture—which, 
next to the coal trade, is the greatest 
source of our local prosperity—giving em- 
ployment, as it does, not only to at least 
6,000 men employed in the manufacture 
of the article, but to hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of vessels, annually engaged in 
bringing into the Tyne the raw materials 
(salt, pyrites, and brimstone), and taking 
away the manufactured article. ‘The his- 
tory of the Alkali Works at Walker (and 
in which, by the bye, the late George Ste- 
phenson was employed, although the cir- 
cumstance has not been known to Dr. 
Smiles), commenced by Mr. Losh, so long 
ago as 1796, is a highly interesting one. 
At that time, soda, which was obtained 
from the weli-known ‘kelp’ which formed 
one of the principal sources of island 
wealth in Shetland and the Orkneys, was 
selling at £60 per ton—and salt, in conse- 
quence of the enormous excise duty upon 
it, at £36 per ton? Mr. Losh, however, 
found that there was a salt spring at 
Walker, and that if he could only be 
allowed to work it, unfettered by the ex- 
cise, he might effect a complete revolution 
in the trade. His claim was allowed. 
With the assistance of Lords Dundonald 
and Dundas, Mr. Aubone John Surtees, 
and Mr. John Losh, he commenced the 
present establishment. Like many, if not 

all great undertakers, he had his difficul- 
' ties, and gr.at difficulties too, to contend 
with, but he eventually surmounted them 
all, having made himself acquainted, after 
the peace of 1816, with the process adopted 
under the auspices of the Duke of Orleans, 
of decomposing the salt with sulphuric 
acid—the principle which has been. in 
operation ever since, and which has tended 
to the development of the soda trade to its 
present immense exteut. 

“But Mr. Losh rendered good service 
in other respec's to his countrymen. He 
was the author of more than one useful 
patented invention, among which may be 
especially mentioned his wheel for railway 
carringes; and he commenced (in connec- 
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tion with the late Alderman Wilson, of 
Gateshead, and Alderman Bell, of New- 
castle) the Walker Iron Works, which 
from a proverbially humble commence- 
ment, have, by dint of industry, ability, 
and good management, seconded by that 
reward which to industry is said to be 
‘sure,’ reached a magnitude entitling them 
to rank with the first establishments of the 
kind in the world. Mr. Losh, through 
life, was a man of considerable readinz 
and observation, of a retentive memory, 
and a happy ad:ptation of experience to 
practical purpose. In his travels in the 
Baltic bordering countries he had made 
many acquaintances—and the governinents 
of Sweden and Prussia, recoguising h s 
position, entrusted him with the consular 
representation of their inter.sts in the 
port of Newcastle—an honour which he 
enjoyed for half a century.” 


The eller brother of Mr. Losh was Mr. 
James Losh, who was long Recorder of 
Newcastle, and who died in 1833, 


RIcHARD OasTLER, Esq. 

Aug. 22. At Harrogate, aged 72, 
Richard Oastler, Esq., popularly known 
in the manufacturing districts as the 
“ Factory King.” 

“ The deceased,” says the “ John Bull,” 
“was a staunch Tury and Churchman. 
Long resident in the West Riding of York- 
shire, in the midst of Radicals and Liberals, 
he was among the working classes one 
of the most popular of political leaders. 
This must appear anomalous to those who 
are ignorant of the circumstances and who 
knew not the man_ Sincerity of charac- 
ter and purpose were stamped on every 
public act of his life. This was the key 
to his popularity and success; it is also 
the great fact to which the misfortunes of 
his chequered life were attributable. In 
1807 he first came before the public as a 
staunch supporter pf Wilberforce as the 
advocate of negro emancipation. He was 
a great supporter of Queen Caroline, anid 
supported the Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion. During the Reform agitation he 
told the working men that all the pledges 
about retrenchment and economy, and the 
total uprooting of bribery, intimidation, 
corruption, pensions, and sinecures, so 
glibly promised, would prove to be a 
delusion; and when riots occurred in 
Birmingham and Bristol, and Nottingham 
Castle was in flames—when throughout 
the manufacturing districts of England 
and Scotland men were being trained te 
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the use of arms, and the lives of those 
in opposition were frequently not safe, 
he boldly opposed the popular measure. 
Between 1829 and 1832 Mr. Oastler was 
the leader of the Ten Hours’ Bill move- 
ment. From 1830 to 1847 he was en- 
gaged in an unceasing crusade against 
the cruelties. practised in factories until 
the passing of the Factories Regulation 
Act. He was a violent opponent of the 
New Poor Law,.and was a staunch Pro- 
tectionist. He was editor of a periodical 
called the ‘ Home,’ and author of innumer- 
able tracts, besides being a diligent news- 
paper correspondent. His last tract, on 
Convocation, appeared last year, and was 
favourably noticed in the ‘John Bull.’ 
*The Altar, the Throne, and the Cot- 
tage,’ in other words, ‘God, the Sove- 
reign, and the People,’ was his motto. 
He numbered among his friends judges, 
bishops, peers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and operatives. At all times he was the 
same in manner and spirit; to the poor 
and to the rich courteous, earnest, and 
sincere.” 

The estimation in which Mr. Oastler 
was held by those who best knew him 
has been shewn by a public meeting held 
at Leeds a few days after his death, 
and attended by both mill owners and 
mill workers, when the erection of a 
monument to his memory was unanimously 
resolved on, and a subscription at once 
commenced for that purpose. 


Taomas BATEMAN, Esq. 

Aug. 28. At Lomberdale-house, near 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, aged 40, Thomas 
Bateman, Esq. 

He was the only son of William Bate- 
man, Esq:, F.S.A., by his wife Mary, 
daughter of James Crompton, Esq., and 
was born at Rowsley in November, 1821. 
Mr. William Bateman, following in the 
footsteps of Pegge and Major Rooke, made 
excavations into several of the tumuli in 
the neighbourhood of Bakewell; and the 
exhumed remains formed the nucleus of 
what has now become one of the most 
valuable museums of local antiquities in 
the kingdom. In these researches his child 
frequently took part, and the father was 
pleased to see him thus early in life form- 
ing his own little collection, and he wisely 
encouraged the young collector by now 
and then ceding to him some coveted ob- 
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ject from the more important store. The 
father, in consequence of the death of 
Mrs. Bateman, (who died when the child 
was only a few months old,) and the some- 
what sickly constitution of his son, super- 
intended his studies, and we kelieve the 
deceased consequently received, almost 
wholly, a home education. At the age of 
fourteen he lost his father; and then he 
was brought up by his grandfather, Thomas 
Bateman, Esq., of Middleton-hall, who 
served the office of High Sheriff of thie 
county of Derby in 1823. On his death 
in 1847 the whole of his estates descended 
to the grandson, who thus became enabled 
to gratify to the very fullest extent his 
literary and antiquarian tastes, and he con- 
tinually added to his libraries at Lomber- 
dale-house and at Middleton-hall, ancient 
manuscripts, early illuminations, and rare 
books, while the museum at the latter 
place was continually increasing from 
every available source without regard to 
cost. A “ Descriptive Catalogue” of this 
museum was printed in 1855, and it was 
quite worthy of more copious illustra- 
tions, which are the life and soul of such 
catalogues. 

Mr. Bateman’s earliest antiquarian ‘pub- 
lication was a contribution to the first 
volume of the Collectanea Antiqua, which 
he arranged from the memoranda of his 
father. It is entitled “An Account of the 
Opening of Tumuli, principally at Mid- 
dleton by Youlgrave, Derbyshire, from 
1821 to 1832. By William Bateman, E-q., 
F.S.A.” The results of his own researches 
were first brought forward by Mr. Roach 
Smith at the Canterbury Congress of the 
British Archeological Association. It is 
well known that, in consequence of the 
divisions which took place almost imme- 
diately after, the papers read at this Con- 
gress were never printed by the Associa- 
tion. One appeared here and another there. 
Mr. Bateman’s was among others which, 
by the Council of the Association, were 
turned over to the Society of Antiquaries, 
but which the Society declined to print. 
The antiquarian world, however, did not 
long suffer from these shortcomings, for 
in 1848 Mr. Bateman printed the “ Ves- 
tiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,” 
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in which his excavations in the tumuli of 
his county take a prominent place. And 
in the present year, shortly before his 
death, he published a volume entitled 
“Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon 
Grave-hills, in the counties of Derby, Staf- 
ford, and York.” This latter work gives 
a detailed account not only of his own ex- 
tensive investigations, but of those also of 
his friends, Mr. Carrington, of Wetton, 
and the late Mr. James Ruddock, of Picker- 
ing. They are both valuable contributions 
to our national archeology. Mr. Bateman 
was scrupulously careful in superintending 
personally all the excavations made by his 
orders: nothing deterred him from prompt 
action and a persevering prosecution of his 
favourite pursuits. Every movement of the 
pickaxe and spade was watched, and as 
the workmen approached the coveted de- 
posit of urn, bones, or ornaments, the 
master himself invariably undertook the 
final process, noting carefully every fact 
as it presented itself; and when the barrow 
was thoroughly examined, a leaden token 
was placed in the mound in order that 
the explorers of future days might be 
spared the mortification of toiling in vain. 
At the time of his death Mr. Bateman 
was engaged in preparing for the press 
a Catalogue of the manuscripts in his 
library, with palwographic and _biblio- 
graphical notes; and he was likewise 
about to print a continuation of the Cata- 
logue of his museum. We trust that both 
will be published. His almost sudden 
death, it would appear, arose from some 
organic disease which was apprehended to 
exist by an eminent metropolitan surgeon 
who attended him in a dangerous illness 
some years since. 

Mr. Bateman’s habits were secluded and 
his manners retiring and reserved; but 
in his house he was affable and hospitable, 
and no one ever departed from it without 
being gratified both with the attention of 
the owner, and with the rare treasures of 
antiquity which it contains. Indeed, for 
the estimation in which he was generally 
held, we cannot do better than quote the 
“Derby Telegraph’s” description of the 
funeral on August 4th :— 

“In accordance with the wish of our 
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deceased friend, he was interred near the 
chapel at Middleton, a spacious and excel- 
lent vault having been formed for that 
purpose, and soon after 12 o’clock the 
mournful procession left Lomberdale-house 
on its way thither. It con-isted of a hearse 
drawn by four horses, and four mourning 
coaches, containing the immediate friends 
of the deceased. They were succeeded by 
Lord Denman’s carriage, which was fol- 
lowed by a long line of tenantry, two and 
two. Arrived at the chapel gates, the 
coffin containing all that was dear of our 
departed friend was carried into the chapel, 
where service was impressively read by the 
Rev. G. Boden. The procession was then 
formed, and wended its way slowly and 
mournfully to the vault in the adjoining 
croft, in the following order :—Mutes ; 
undertakers; the coffin borne by eight 
servants and old retainers of the family, 
the six pall-bearers being the Executors, 
the Solicitor, Lord Denman, Mr. Jewitt, 
and Dr. Davis; the chief mourner, the 
youthful heir to the estates, with his three 
maternal uncles; friends of the deceased, 
and tenantry, two and two. At the vault 
an eloquent and impressive address was 
delivered with deep feeling by the Rev. 
G. Boden, and the coffin was lowered into 
its last resting-place among the hills of 
the county which he so much loved. It is 
not too much to say that on this occasion 
not only had the whole village turned out 
to do last honour to his remains, but that 
the surrounding villages as well had sent 
their scores to line the roadway, and to 
congregate in the croft on this melancholy 
occasion. The scene was a most impressive 
one. The quiet beauty of the spot where 
the interment took place, the simplicity 
of the entire arrangements, the hundreds 
of people collected on the hill side, the 
mourning friends guthered around the 
coffin which rested on the greensward, - 
the yawning vault beneath, the tall trees 
above, and the venerable minister, (the 
oldest we believe in the Congregational 
Union,) all united to form a picture such 
as we fear has but seldom, if ever, been 
witnessed, and one which was too impres- 
sive, too solemn, and too beautiful ever to 
pass away from the memory. Seldom, in- 
deed, has it been the lot of anyone to be 
interred in such a spot as this—seldomer 
still to be interred amidst so much real 
sorrow. Like his life, the last rites of his 
burial were simple and unobtrusive, and 
he rests, not amidst his forefathers, for 
there is none near him, but amidst sor- 
rowing and loving friends on every side, 
and in a spot chosen by himself on one of 
the pleasantest of his native hills.” 


3I 
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The family of Bateman is one of high 
antiquity in the county of Derby, and 
many interesting notices of it have been 
published in past volumes of our Magazine. 
The subject of our memoir was descended 
from the branch settled at Hartington 
temp. Henry VI. In 1847 he married 
Sarah, daughter of William Parker, Esq., 
of Middleton, and by her, who survives 
him, leaves one son and four daughters. 


Dove as SanpFoRD, Esq. 

Sept. 4. At Alvechurch Rectory, aged 
68, Erskine Douglas Sandford, Esq., Sheriff 
of Galloway, and one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Scottish Bar. 

Erskine Douglas Sandford, the eldest 
son of the Right Rev. Dr. Sandford, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, who was of an old Shrop- 
shire family, was born in Edinburgh in 
1793. His mother was one of the family 
of Douglas of Kelhead, whose representa- 
tive is now the Marquis of Queensberry. 
Educated under his father’s eye, he was 
called to the Bar in 1816, and having 
served the office of Advocate-Depute, he 
was appointed, in 1833, to the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, which he held till his 
death. Last year, on the death of his 
old friend Mr. Adam Urquhart, the duties 
of the Sheriffdom of Wigtown were added 
to those of the Stewartry, and Mr. Sand- 
ford became Sheriff of the two counties 
forming the Sheriffdom of Galloway. 

Although withdrawn for some years 
past from the daily practice of his arduous 
profession, and devoted chiefly to his duties 
as a Sheriff, Mr. Sandford at one time de- 
servedly enjoyed considerable practice at 
the Scotch Bar. His accomplishments as 
a lawyer, and his capacities for a still 
higher judicial position than that to which 
the cl.apter of accidents limited his pre- 
ferment, are well illustrated by the two 
works with which he enriched the law 
library of Scotland. His able and elaborate 
“ Treatise of Kntails” was, when published, 
the only work on the subject; and, al- 
though deprived of its utility by the legis- 
lative alterations subsequently effected in 
that law, it must ever remain a model of 
legal disquisition and arrangement, and 
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the monument of a legal mind at once 
learned and acute. His treatise of “‘ The 
Law of Heritable Succession in Scotland” 
is still a standard work, and bears the 
same stamp of great legal application and 
attainments. 

The “ Edinburgh Courant ” says of the 
deceased,— 


“His loss will be deeply felt in the 
united Sheriffdoms of Wigtown and Kirk- 
cudbright, thus suddenly deprived of a 
most conscientious and able judge, who was 
ever welcome among them both socially and 
judicially. A still larger circle of friends 
and relations in both counties will long 
deplore this unexpected deprivation ; for, 
as might well be expected of the son and 
representative of Bishop Sandford, Erskine 
Douglas Sandford was a Christian and 
a gentleman in the highest sense of those 
terms.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 21. The Rev. Rob. Casmey Greer (mer- 
tioned at p. 332) was the eldest son of Jas. Greer, 
esq., J.P., Corbally-house, Downpatrick, Ire- 
land. The Rev. gentleman had recently returned 
from Teignmouth, where he had lost a child; 
and his wife dying on the 12th of August, he was 
so overwhelmed with the double calamity, that 
he expired six days after, leaving five young 
children, of whom one is an infant of six months. 

At Peterborough, aged 84, the Rev. Payne 
Edmunds, LL.B., Clare College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 24. The Rev. Thomas Paddon, M.A., 
for forty years Vicar of Mattishall-with-Pattes- 
ley, Norfolk. 

Aug. 26. Aged 62, the Rev. Edward Gould 
Monk, M.A., Vicar of Much-Cowarne, Here 
fordshire. 

Aug. 27. At Bath, aged 79, the Rev. John 
Rogers Pitman, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to her 
late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

Aug. 28. At Gateacre, near Liverpool, after 
three days’ illness, aged 60, the Rev. Noah Jones. 

Aug 29. At the Grove, Godmanchester, aged 
75, the Rev. William Pearse, Rector of Hanwell, 
Oxfordshire. 

Aug. 31. At his residence in the Palace- 
green, Ely, aged 89, the Rev. John Griffith, B.D. 
He was born at Kidwelly, in South Wales, on 
January 9, 1772. He was educated at the Gram- 
mar-school, Carmarthen ; entered at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, 1791; B.A. 1795, being first 
senior optime; was ordained by the Bishop of 
Lincoln; and married, in 1809, Ann Phillips, who 
died in 1832. He was elected a Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral, together with the late Rev. Geo. 
Millers, June 24, 1800; and in 1850; on the occa- 
sion of their attaining their jubilee, they were 
both exempted from all duty in the Cathedral, 
but such as they might wish to undertake, Mr. 
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Griffith was the Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Ely, 
from 1800 till 1827, and from that time till his 
death Perpetual Curate of Stuntney. He preached 
for the last time at Stuntney on Good-Friday of 
the present year, and assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper in St. Mary’s Church 
on Easter-Day. He had known five bishops of 
Ely, four deans, and had seen twenty-six resi- 
dent canons ias alled in the Cuthedral. 

At the Rectory, Gosforth, Cumberland, aged 
57, the Rev. Francis Ford Pinder, for twenty- 
six yea.’s Rector of the parish. 

Sept. 4. Aged 90, the Rev. Samuel Wiz, M.A., 
Rector of Inworth, Essex, and Vicar of St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Less, London. 

Sept. 6. Ai Staveley Rectory, Yorks., aged 78, 
the Rev. Rich. Hartley, lave Rector of Staveley. 

At Bath, from the effects of an accident, aged 
66, the Rev. Charles Grant, \<ie Incumbent of 
St. Luke’s, Briscol. 

Aged 67, the Rev. 7. G. Calhoun, Vicar of 
Goring, and of Upper Beeding, Sussex. 

Sept. 7. At Wilion-villas, Shepherd’s-bush, 
aged 30, the Rev. Maximilian Nunes. 

At Boulogne, aged 64, the Rev. David Piper, 
M.A., Incumbent of Sadberge, co. Durham. 

Sept.9. At Caton-green, near Lancaster, aged 
57, the Rev. William Gardiner, Rector of Roch- 
ford, Essex. 

Sept.15. Aged 57, the Rev. Thomas Burrow, 
Incumbent of Pinner, Middlesex. 

Sept. 16. At the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hursi, aged 28, the Rey. Samuel Howlett. 

Sept.17. At Foot’s-cray, Kent, aged 77, the 
Rev. E. H. Warriner, Rector of that pavish for 
38 years. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 23. On board the ‘‘ Lord Dalhousie,” on 
his passage from India, Lieut. Edward Dampier 
Cockell, 87th Regt., second son of the Rev. Thos. 
Whitehead Cockell, of Reading, Berkshire. 

June 21. On board the “ Earl Balcarras,”’ off 
the Cape of Good Hope, Lieut. Shakespear Camp- 
bell Crawford, of the Artillery, son of J. H. Craw- 
ford, late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Jume 22. At Calcutta, aged 66, Catherine, 
widow of Charles May Lushington, esq., for- 
merly of the Madras Civil Service. 

July 8. At Bhooj, after three months’ suffer- 
ng from the bursting of a bloodvessel, aged 20, 
Lestock St. John Bell, Ensign of H.M.’s Ist 
Grenadiers Bombay N.I., son of the late Hon. 
Alexander Bell, Bombay Civil Service, Member 
of Council. 

July 20. At Agra, of cholera, aged 28, Capt. 
Hastings Edward Harington, H.M.’s Indian 
Artillery, V.C., third son of the late Rev. John 
Harington, Rector of Little Hinton. 

July 22. At Secunderabad, aged 25, Lieut. 
Rob. Dennistoun Macgregor, of the 17th Lancers, 
son of Alexander Macgregor, esq. 

July 23. At Meerut, of cholera, aged 20, Parry 
de Winton, esq., Capt. 8th Hussars, grandson 
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of John Parry de Winton, esq., of Maesderwen, 
co. Brecon. 

July 2%. At Surat, aged 21, Arthur G. P. 
Castie, esq., one of the assistant-engineers on 
the Bombay and Baroda Railway, and second 
son of Henry James Castle, esq., of King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

July 25. At his residence, Lower Stewiacke, 
Nova Scotia, Ernest Bancroft Mackenzie, esq., 
youngest son of the late Major Lewis Mackenzie, 
Southwick-crescent, London. 

July 27. At Simla, aged 43, Col. Sir George 
Robert Barker, K.C.B., Brigadier commanding 
the Royal Artillery in Bengal. The deceased 
officer early distinguished himself in the Eastera 
campaign in 1854, and attracted the especial 
notice of Sir Colin Campbell. He successively 
commanded the Royal Artillery in the expe- 
dition to Kertch, and also in the left attack at 
the fali of Sebastopol. In India, during the late 
mutiny, he again met his o:d General, Lord 
Ciyde; and under him, as a Brigadier-General, 
he commanded the artillery at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow. He likewise defeated 
the rebels in force at Jamo, and captured the 
fortiess of Birwa, for which services he was 
made a K.C.B. 

Aig. 3. At Vizianagram, aged 42, Capt. James 
Alexander Day, 37th Madras Grenadiers, eldest 
son of the late James Day, esq., H.E.I.C.S. 

Aug. 4. At Nassau, New Providence Island, 
of yellow fever, aged 17, Charles Jas. Chisholme, 
second son of the Hon. Capt. St. Clair, R.N. 

Ang. 6. At Moka, Mauritius, aged 67, Edmund 
Maicindale, esq., formerly Capt. in H.M.’s Royal 
Staff Cozps. 

Avg. 9. At Guildford, Mr. George Russell, 
late Master of Abbot’s Hospital. 

Aug. 13. ‘Thomas Witlam Atkinson,” (men- 
tioned at p. 338,) ‘*has a claim to notice in these 
pages, as formerly an architect, and one whose 
influence should be credited with the first initi- 
aiive of the architectural taste for which the 
town of Manchester has since become remaik- 
able. The story of Atkinson’s life will probably 
never be precisely told; the little that has ap- 
peared in print is incomplete or inaccurate; but 
could the biography be written, it would be 
found one of the most curious and thought-sug- 
gesting. Our first traces of Atkinson point to 
a very humble origin. He appears to have been 
either an ordinary mason or a carver, employed 
on the churches of the north, such as those 
which Wi'liam Godwin designed. Though not 

viously remarkable for the constitutional and 

tal gifts which are demanded of a traveller, 
Atkinson displayed in the course of his wander- 
ings great power of endurance and much ad- 
dress; so that his works have added important 
particulars to the knowledge of Russia and Asia, 
including the river Amoor and the confines of 
Chinese Tartary. The distance which he occa- 
sionally traversed in a single day, across the 
steppe where delay was death, by the Asiatic 
method of leading the relays of horses, and 
changing from one to another, was extraordi- 
nary; and during the whole of his travels he 
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seems to have never lost a chance of recording 
what he saw with a pencil, colours, and note- 
book. He must have left somewhere an amount 
of materials even much beyond what would be 
supposed from the illustrated volumes which 
have been published. No Englishman was bet- 
ter acquainted than he was with the fact of the 
progress made by the Russians in the direction 
of India, or more competent to give an opinion 
on questions which have been much discussed 
connected with that subject. One of his two 
surviving children, Miss Emma Wilshire Atkin- 
son, is not unknown in the literary world, hav- 
ing written ‘ The Lives of the Queens of Prussia,’ 
and a recent novel. As an architect, Atkinson 
had few pupils; those of his Manchester period, 
Mr. F. T. Bellhouse and Mr. Edw. Hall, F.S.A., 
both now of London, are those whose names we 
recollect.”— Builder. 

At Port Royal, Jamaica, aged 25, John Gilbert 
Francklyn, Assistant Paymaster H.M.S. “ Bar- 
racouta,” and eldest son of Colonel Francklyn, 
C.B., R.A. 

Ang. 19. At Leicester, aged 86, William Hunt 
Power, esq. 

Henry Hamilton, esq., of Ballimacol, co. Meath, 
late Capt. in the 13th Light Dragoons. 

Mirabella Louisa Dolman, second child of Jas. 
Hargrave Harrison, esq., St. George’s-hall, Great 
Yarmouth. 

Aug. 20. Professor Quekett, F.S.A., (men- 
tioned at p. 338,) was the fourth son of the late 
Mr. Quekett, Head Master of Langport Gram- 
mar-school, at which institution he received his 
elementary education. At the early age of six- 
teen he gave a course of lectures on microscopic 
science, illustrated by diagrams and a microscope 
of his own making, and, truly, if anything was 
wanting to shew the ingenuity of the boy, no- 
thing could exhibit it so much as this instru- 
ment, made up of materials furnished by a com- 
mon roasting-jack, a lady’s old-fashioned parasol, 
and pieces of brass purchased at a neighbour- 
ing marine store-dealer’s and hammered out by 
himself. With this instrument, which is still 
preserved, Mr. Quekett made some important 
discoveries. On the completion of the above- 
mentioned course he repaired to London, and 
was apprenticed to his brother, the late Edwin 
Quekett, the Lecturer on Botany at the London 
Hospital, at which institution he was entered as 
a student, and where he at once obtained favour- 
able notice. On the completion of his studies he 
became a Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, and a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London. This institution ha’ 
just then established a studentship in Human 
and Comparative Anatomy, Mr. Quekett com- 
peted for the appointment, and was unanimously 
elected ; immediately after which he set to work 
and formed an elaborate and most valuable col- 
lection of microscopic preparations, injected by 
himself with so much skill as to excite the admi- 
ration of all able to form any opinion of their 
value. This collection the Council of the College 
of Surgeons purchaseg. At the conclusion of 
the period fur which the studentship was tenable, 


viz. three years, he was appoiuted Assistant 
Conservator of the Hunterian Museum. On the 
retirement of Professor Owen, Mr. Quekett was 
elected his successor, as also Professor of Histo- 
logy, an appointment which he held at the time 
of his death. Professor Quekett leaves a widow 
and four children. 

At her residence, Fulford Grange, near York, 
aged 79, Miss Hartley, late of Bradford, Yorks. 

Aug. 21. At Cowes, Isle of Wight, aged 59, 
Col. Richardson William Huey, late Lieut.-Col. 
of the Ist Royal Regt. 

At Odiham, aged 78, Sophia, widow of the 
Rev. John Henry George Lefroy, of Ewshot- 
house, Rector of Ashe. 

Aug. 22.. At his residence, Lyme Regis, aged 
68, Henry Boteler, esq., Capt. R.N. The deceased 
was son of the late W. Boteler, F.S.A., of Brook- 
house, Eastry, Kent, and brother of Capt. John 
H. Boteler, R.N. He entered the navy in October, 
1804, and served as a midshipman in Sir Robert 
Calder’s action, July 22, 1805. He afterwards 
served on the Baltic station, and in the West 
Indies and Mediterranean, and witnessed the 
destruction, Oct. 26, 1809, of the French line-of- 
battle ships “‘ Robuste” and ‘‘ Lion ;” and assisted 
at the blockade of Toulon in 1811. He was pro- 
moted to Lieutenant Sept. 18, 1812, and after 
serving again on the Mediterranean station, and 
at Ireland, and for three years in the Leeward 
Islands, was promoted to Commander, August 12, 
1819. From 1833 to 1836 he was employed in the 
Coast Guard; had the superintendence of the 
packet establishment at Dover, from September, 
1837, to the summer of 1841; and from August 
that year until the close of 1846 was again em- 
ployed in the Coast Guard. He retired with the 
rank of Captain, April 1, 1856. Capt. Boteler 
married, in 1829, Henrietta, dau. of the late 
Allan Bellingham, esq., and niece of Sir William 
Bellingham, bart., of Castle Bellingham, by whom 
he has left a young family. Capt. Boteler’s half- 
brother was the late William Fuller Boteler, esq., 
Q.C., Recorder of Canterbury, Sandwich, Hythe, 
Romney, and Deal, Steward of Fordwich, and 
a Bencher of Lincoln’sInn. The family of Boteler 
have been connected with Sandwich since the 
early part of the fifteenth century, and a member 
of the family, in right of his office as a baron of 
the Cinque Ports, was one of the holders of the 
royal canopy at the coronation of Henry VI.— 
London Review. 

At St. Nicholas, Guildford, aged 82, Thomas 
Haydon, esq. 

At Harrogate, Richard Oastler, esq. See Oxt- 
TUARY. 

Aug. 23. At her residence, Ventnor, aged 85, 
Amelia Caroline, widow of Joseph Hadfield, esq., 
of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, and second dau. of 
Major-Gen. White. ; 

At the Marine Hotel, Hornsea, aged 86, Mar- 
maduke Thomas Prickett, esq., of Hull. 

Aug. 24. At Cheltenham, aged 72, Laura, wife 
of Sir Robert Smirke. 

At Swiss-cottage, Hammersmith, Charlotte 
Matilda, widow of John Walton, esq., of Middle- 
ton-in-Teesdale, Durham, and third dau. of the 
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late Rev. B. Jackson, Vicar of Alston, Cum- 
berland. 

At Barton-upon-Humber, aged 71, Mr. Wm. 
Morley. 

Aug. 25. Suddenly, in London, Thomas James 
Thomson, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 34th Regt., 
and uncle to the present Lord Viscount Ranelagh. 

At Pembroke, aged 34, Sarah Maria, widow of 
Col. St. John Browne, R.A. 

At Reading, Catherine, widow of Robt. Barlow, 
esq., formerly of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At sea, on board H.M.S. “Jason,” aged 17, 
Reginald M. Wodehouse, Midshipman, second 
son of the late Hon. and Rev. Alfred Wodehouse. 

At Breewood, Staffurdshire, aged 77, Felicia, 
widow of the Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D.D., for- 
merly High Master of Manchester School, and 
Rector of St. Anne’s Church, in that city. 

Aug. 26. At Bishopscourt, Isle of Man, ac- 
cidentally drowned while bathing, aged 14, Ann 
Gertrude, dau. of the Hon. and Rt. Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

At his residence, Gloucester, aged 34, George 
Hymeneus Lovegrove, esq., J.P. for the city of 
Gloucester, and Seuior Surgeon to the Gloucester 
County Hospital. 

At Isleworth, aged 53, Ann, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Mann, M.A., of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. 

Aug. 27. At Wickham-court, aged 79, Eliza, 
widow of the Rev. Sir Charles Francis Farnaby, 
bart., and youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Morland, esq. 

At Jersey, Catharine, youngest dau. of the late 
Sir James Graham, bart., of Netherby. 

Aged 36, Harriet Hannah, wife of the Rev. 
Geo. Phillips, Incumbent of Upper Edmonton. 

At Redhill, aged 20, Matilda Jemima, youngest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Guerin, H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

Aug. 28. In Park-lane, the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane. The deceased lady was the eldest 
dau. of Mr. George Baillie, of Jerviswood, N.B., 
by Mary, youngest dau. of the late Sir James 
Pringle, bart. She was born on the 29th of June, 
1803, and married, on the 23rd of November, 
1821, the Marquis of Breadalbane. The Mar- 
chioness was sister of the Earl of Haddington, 
the Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Polwarth, and 
the Countess of Ashburnham. 

At Lomberdale-house, Thomas Bateman, esq. 
See OsrrvaRy. 

At Leamington, aged 66, Henry Moore, esq., 
of Rodeen, Ireland, formerly of Broughton, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Stoke, Devonport, aged 85, Lieut.-Col. 
Henry North, half-pay, 14th Foot. He entered 
the army as Lieut. July 27, 1799, and became 
Capt. August 22, 1804. He served with the 7th 
Fusiliers in the expedition against Copenhagen 
in 1807, and the 2nd battalion of the 14th, under 
Sir David Baird, and received the war medal 
with one clasp for Corunna. He was also present 
at the siege of Flushing. 

In Dorset-sq., aged 39, Ann Letitia, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. George De Sausmarez, 21st Madras 
Native Infantry, and youngest dau. of the late 
Frederick De Lisle, esq. 
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At the Park, Bath, aged 58, William McAdam, 
esq., of Ballochmorrie-house, Ayrshire, Surveyor- 
General of Roads. He was the grandson of the 
inventor of the system of road-making which 
goes by his name, and was himself a man of 

~ great talent as an engineer. 

At Plashet, Essex, aged 84, Joseph Fry, esq. 

Aged 64, Major Thomas Armstrong, late of 
the 16th Lancers and 46th Foot. 

Aug. 29. At Senarclens, Switzerland, aged 
78, Richard Blair, esq., of Francklin Manor, 
Nova Scotia, formerly of Castle Bromwich, War- 
wickshire. 

At her residence, Brewer-st., Woolwich, Miss 
Betsey Capps Rideout, sister of the late Capt. 
Samuel Rideout, R.N. 

At St. Mary-le-Strand-place, Old Kent-road, 
aged 35, Trobenius Chapman, youngest and only 
surviving son of the late Francis Townsend, esq., 
of the Heralds’ College. 

At Ockbrook-house, (the residence of his father- 
in-law, Major Hurt,) aged 35, Edmund Yates 
Peel, esq., of Fern-hill, Laugharne, Carmarthen- 
shire, youngest son of the late Rev. G. H. Peel. 

Aug. 30. At his residence, in Albany-st., 
Regent’s-park, aged 81, John Francis, esq. This 
gentleman, who was very eminent in his day as 
a sculptor, and also as having train: d in their art 
some of our most rising sculptors, was an in- 
stance of self-teaching, although his choice of a 
profession might almost be said to have been ac- 
cidentul, Mr. Francis, who was a native of 
Lincoln, became, at an early age, a farmer in 
that county, but with a natural talent in the 
direction which ultimately determined his career. 
His wife was a near relative of Lord Nelson, and 
when he died, Mr. Francis conceived the notion, 
which he carried out, of carving in jet a funeral 
ear of thehero. This, and more especially a figure- 
head of Victory, attracted the notice of the cele- 
brated Mr. Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
who at once advised his going to London, and 
who became and continued his steady patron. 
Mr. Francis became a pupil of Chantrey, and 
was subseque:tly introduced by Mr. Coke to the 
leading men of the Whig party, of whom he was 
during the whole of his career the special sculp- 
tor. He was a great favourite with William 1V., 
and was patronized by the Duke of Sussex, the 
Dukes of Bedford and Norfolk, and the Vernon 
family. The patronage of the late King was 
continued by Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort. When the late Duke of 
Saxe Coburg died, Mr. Francis was commissioned 
to execute a bust from the most inadequate ma- 
terials. He had, in fact, to imagine the like- 
ness, and he executed his task with such mar- 
vellous skill as to command the warmest ap- 
proval and acknowledgments from both the 
Queen and the Prince. Mr. Francis has left 
behind him a valuable collection of life portraits 
in marble, among which are those of Her Ma- 
jesty, the Prince Consort, Earl Russell, Lord 
Brougham, and many other distinguished per- 
sonages. Mr. Francis lived to see his favourite 
pupils attain eminence. His daughter, Mrs. 
Thornycroft, is especially known by her admi- 
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rable figures of the Royal children and grand- 
children, which are remarkable not only for the 
fidelity of the portraits, but also for their artistic 
conception and execution. Mr. Thornycroft, her 
husband, is also known as a sculptor, whose 
aims are directed in the highest walks of his art. 
Matthew Noble and Joseph Durham, whose 
works are known far and wide, were also fa- 
vourite pupils of Mr. Francis. 

At Inverness, aged 70, John Mackay, esq., 
Procurator-Fiscal for the county. 

Aug. 31. At Watlington, aged 61, John Henry 
Cooke, esq., solicitor, and Coroner for the South- 
ern Division of Oxfordshire. 

At Webb’s County-terr., New Kent-road, aged 
61, Eliza, relict of John Baptist Angell, of the 
Ordnance-office, Tower. 

Lately. At Durham, aged 84, William Rich- 
ardson. ‘The grave has just closed over the 
remains of an old man well known to Durham 
citizens; and not to them alone, but to the 
country round. At the age of eighty-four years, 
William Richardson—much better known by the 
proverbial title of ‘Billy Richey’—has been 
gathered to his fathers. Who remembers not 
that diminutive form, with uncertain gait, stick 
in hand, which used to walk up and down our 
streets, clinging with curious tenacity to the safe 
side of the road? We fancy many a youngster, 
who used at times to occasion the old man some 
annoyance, will heave a sigh of regret at the 
thought of his departure. The deceased was for 
some years parish clerk at the church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, under the Rev. Dr. Shipperdson. He is 
chiefly known, however, as being one of the old 
city ‘ waits’—whose province it was to parade 
the streets at a very early hour in the winter 
mornings, indicating by the combined music of 
voice and violin the nature of the weather. 
Many will remember the well known, time- 
honoured cry, ‘ Half-past two o’clock, and a 
fine frosty mor’ing,’ which was the peculiar 
and stereotyped greeting of the waits to the 
slumbering or waking citzens. To hear them 
thus was looked upon as a sure harbinger of the 
happy period of Christmas tide; that season when 
the deceased partook of a genial hospitality, and 
for which he had a very decided partiality. His 
life and avocation are redolent of the ‘ good old 
times,’ and no doubt every citizen, if they did 
not venerate the man while alive, will respect 
his memory as the harbinger of the old-fashioned 
Christmas season.”— Durham Advertiser. 

At Woodcroft Castle, (the residence of her 
son-in-law, Mr. Spencer,) aged 72, Mrs. Artis, 
widow of Mr. Artis, of Castor, whose valuable 
illustrated work on the Roman discoveries at the 
last-named place is well known to antiquaries. 

Sept.1. At Whitehouse, Edinburgh, aged 80, 
General Suetonius Henry Tod, H.E.L.C.S8. 

At Hemingford Abbotts, Hunts., aged 68, Thos. 
Skeels Fryer, esq., late of Chatteris, Cambs., and 
formerly High Sheriff for the counties of Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon. He was one of the 
Senior Deputy-Lieutenants for the county of Cam- 
bridge, and for upwards of thirty years an active 
magistrate for Huntingdonshire, during more 
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than twenty years of which period he was Chair- 
man of the St. Ives Bench of Magistrates. 

At Atherstone, Warwickshire, aged 85, George 
Sale, esq. 

At Rochester, aged 85, James Smith, esq., for 
twenty-five years an active magistrate of the 
county of Kent. He only survived his wife (Isa- 
bella, aged 75) eleven hours. 

At Milton-pk., aged 71, Thomas Sebright, the 
Fitzwilliam huntsman, and esteemed the senior 
sportsman in England. He had been with the 
Fitzwilliam hounds for nearly forty-one years, 
and it was only last year that a testimonial of 800 
guineas was presented to him, for his zeal and 
courtesy in the hunting-field. 

Sept. 2. At Brighton, aged 65, Andrew Flem- 
ing Hudlestone, esq., of Hutton John, Cum- 
berland, and of Rydal-hall, Westmoreland. 

At the Rectory, Wetheringsett, Suffolk, aged 
20, Robert Eden, eldest and only surviving son 
of the late Rev. Robert Moore, jun., Rector of 
Wetheringsett. 

At Kinnerley Vicarage, Shropshire, Williama 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Edmund W. O. Bridge- 
man, second dau. of the late Richard Richards, 
esq., of Caerynwch, Merionethshire. 

Sept. 3. On board his yacht, off Erith, the 
Earl of Mount Edgcumbe. See Osrrvary. 

At Torquay, aged 19, Lady Mary Ashley, dau. 
of the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury. 

At Bath, Frederick Dowding, esq., solicitor, and 
one of the aldermen of that city. 

At Shepherd’s-bush, Mary Ann, relict of E. 
Riadore, M.D., and dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Geldart, LL.D., of Biggin. Grange, Rector of 
Kirk Deighton, Yorkshire. Dr. Riadore died on 
the 18th of August last. 

At Bad Weilbach, Nassau, aged 40, William 
Charles Watts, esq., eldest son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Watts, C.B. 

Sept.4. At Cluny-house, near Dunkeld, Perth- 
shire, aged 59, Major-Gen. David Cuninghame, 
lst Bombay Lancers. 

At Alvechurch Rectory, (the residence of his 
brother, the Archdeacon of Coventry,) after a 
short illness, aged 68, Erskine Douglas Sandford, 
esq., Sheriff of Galloway. See Osrrvary. 

At Dover, aged 84, Thomas Pain, esq., Regis- 
trar of the Cinque Ports. 

Sept. 5. At Penn, Buckingham, aged 75, after 
seven years of intense suffering, John Clarke, 
esq., formerly Secretary of the Waterloo Sub- 
scription Fund. 

At the Rectory, Church Lawford, Warwick- 
shire, aged 67, Wm. Hole, esq. 

Sept.6, At his residence, Brixton-hill, Luke 
Higgs, esq., late of the Home Establishment of 
the East India Company. 

In Grove-lane, Camberwell, aged 86, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Courthope, esq., of Camber- 
well, and formerly of Rotherhithe. 

At Windsor, aged 88, Mrs. Gould, mother of 
John Gould, esq., F.R.S., &e. 

At Neyland-house, Neyland, South Wales, 
aged 78, Mrs. Gilbert. 

At Castle Hedingham, Essex, aged 66, Cathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
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Stevens, D.D., Rector of Panfield, Vicar of He- 
lions Bumstead, in the same county, and some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Sept.7. At Norwood, Amelia, relict of Alder- 
man Thompson, M.P., of Underley-hall, West- 
moreland, and Park-st., Westminster, and mother 
of the Countess of Bective. 

Pauline Anne, widow of the Rev. Frederick 
Green, Vicar of Ellingham, Hants, and eldest 
dau. of the late H. F. Horneman, esq., Consul- 
Gen. for the Kingdom of Denmark. 

At the New Club, Edinburgh, Robert Clerk 
Cheape, esq., of Strathtyrum, Fifeshire. H ehad 
an unfortunate habit of reading in bed, and 
having fallen asleep, it is believed that the cur- 
tains catching fire fell on his face, which was 
frightfully scorched. It appears that he had 
brought water from some of the neighbouring 
rooms, and at last succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames, but not before his hands and thighs 
were hopelessly burned. Instead of rousing the 
house, Mr. Cheape crept to an empty bedroom 
near, and Jay for several hours in torture, till 
the servants of the Club found him in the morn- 
ing: he died a few hours afterwards. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, (John Batten, 
esq., Denmark -hill, Surrey,) aged 67, Isabella, 
relict of Stephen Hargraves, esq., of Rock-ho., 
Settle, Yorkshire. 

At Walmer, Kent, aged 79, Mary Anne, widow 
of Capt. Peter Fisher, R.N. 

At Crow-hall, near Gateshead, Capt. Lawrence 
Robert Shawe, Barrack-master, Newcastle. The 
deceased formerly served in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and had filled the post of Barrack- 
master at Preston, in Lancashire. In 1838 he 
married a daughter of Lord Bolingbroke. 

Sept. 8. At Brighton, aged 36, Wm. Du Vernet, 
esq., late Capt. in H.M.’s 84th Regt. 

After a prolonged illness, aged 22, Mary Emily, 
dau. of Arthur Pooley Onslow, esq., of Send- 
grove, Ripley, Surrey, late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

At Brighton, at an advanced age, Eliza Clarke, 
of Belfield, co. Westmeath, and Spring-gardens- 
terrace, London, relict of George Clarke, of 
Hyde-hall, Cheshire, and dau. of Gen. Rochfort, 
R.A., Woolwich, nephew of the second Earl of 
Belvidere. 

Sept.9. At Ayr, Major Hen. Carmichael Smyth, 
formerly of the H.E.I.C. Bengal Engineers. 

At Bildeston, Suffolk, aged 31, Clarissa Catha- 
rine, wife of the Rev. Acland James, M.A., 
Curate of Wattisham, near Bildeston, and eldest 
dau. of the late Baron de H. Larpent, of Holm- 
wood-house, Dorking. 

At Canterbury, Mrs. Bentham, widow of Lieut.- 
Gen. Bentham, R.A. 

Sept. 10. At Liverpool-house, Walmer, Kent, 
aged 63, Lieut. Hi nry Wise Harvey, R.N. 

At Enstone, Oxon, aged 89, Esther, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Oakley, M.A. 

At Launde Abbey, Leicestershire, aged 84, 
Mary, widow of John Finch Simpson, esq., of 
Launde Abbey. 

William Padwick, esq., of the Manor-house, 
Hayling Island, Hants. 
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Sept. 11. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, after a 
long illness, Augusta Peel, wife of the Dean of 
Worcester. 

At the Rookery, Sutton Coldfield, aged 80, 
Anne, sister of the late Rev. William Webb, 
D.D., Master of Clare College, Cambridge. 

At his residence, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, 
aged 71, William Rawlins, Esq., M.D. 

At Hampton-Gay, near Oxford, aged 24, Henry 
B., only son of the late Rev. Henry Willoughby, 
Rector of Frampton Cotterel, Gloucestershire. 

Sept. 12, At Broadgate, Pilton, North Devon, 
(the residence of his father,) aged 35, Capt. Chas. 
Desborough, of the Madras Artillery. 

Aged 102, Mr. John Cumming, farmer, Scalan, 
Braes of Glenlivet. He had passed his whole 
life in the immediate neighbourhood of Glenlivet, 
having been born within half a mile of the spot 
where he died. He was a man of lively dispo- 
sition, and continued in strong health until 
within a very short time of his death. 

Sept. 13. At Newbury, Berks, aged 71, John 
Haskins, esq. 

At West-lodge, Ealing, Eliza Henrietta, wife 
of Col. Elsey. 

At Soutbampton, Frederick Moffat, esq., eldest 
surviving son of the Rev. Charles Moffat, of 
Minster-yard, Lincoln. 

At his residence, Ellinthorp-hall, near Borough- 
bridge, Yorkshire, aged 71, Heaton Clark, esq. 

Sept.14. At Exeter, Hugh, Earl Fortescue, 
K.G. See Osrrvary. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. Edw. 
Osborn, late of the Madras Army. 

At Turnastone, Herefordshire, aged 83, Mary 
Anne, widow of Gen. Horsford. 

At Southampton, aged 48, J. Marshall, esq., 
M.D. 

Shot at Fulwood-barracks, Preston, by a private 
soldier, named Patrick M’Cafferay, of the 32nd 
Regt., Lieut.-Col. Hugh Denis Crofton, the Com- 
mandant, and Capt. John Hanham, the Adjutant 
of the 11th depét battalion. The soldier, for some 
neglect of duty, which had been observed by the 
Adjutant, had been that morning sentenced to 
fourteen days’ confinement to the barracks. About 
eleven o’clock Col. Crofton and Capt. Hanham 
were crossing the barrack-square in company, 
when the report of fire-arms was heard, and the 
two officers fell wounded. Col. Crofton was so 
severely hurt that he had to be helped to his 
quarters, but Capt. Hanham was able to walk 
without aid. It appeared in evidence at the 
inquest, that M’Cafferay, after loading his rifle, 
watched from his own room the approach of the 
two officers across the square, and. when they 
were opposite to his quarters, and about sixty 
yards distant, he went into a lobby, where he 
was seen to kneel, take a deliberate aim, and 
fire at the officers. Medical aid being procured, 
it was found that the ball had first struck Col. 
Crofton on his left side, passed through the left 
lung, and gone out at his right side. It had then 
struck Capt. Hanham on the upper part of the 
left arm, and lodged near the spine. The ball 
was extracted about an hour afterwards. Col. 
Crofton died of his injuries on the following 
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night, and Capt. Hanham the morning after. 
M’Cafferay, when taken into custody, said that 
he had not intended to hit Col. Crofton, imply- 
ing, no doubt, that he had been desirous of 
shooting Capt. Hanham. Both of the deceased 
Officers were heirs to baronetcies. Col. Crofton, 
who was 47 years of age, was the eldest son and 
heir of Sir Morgan George Crofton, bart., of 
Mohill-house, co. Leitrim, a branch of the house 
of Crofton, Baron Crofton, in the Irish peerage. 
He had served in the army for more than twenty- 
six years—the whole, with the exception of three 
years, active service. At the battle of the Alma 
he commanded the 20th Regt., and at the battle 
of Inkermann, where he was severely wounded 
and had a horse shot under him, he eommanded 
one wing of the British army. For these ser- 
vices he had been honourably mentioned in the 
despatches of the Commander-in-Chief, and, in 
addition to a medal and three clasps, had been 
decorated with the order of the Legion of Honour, 
and by the Sultan with the order of the Medjidie. 
He married, in 1849, the Hon. Georgiana Lucy, 
cousin of the present Lord de Blaquiere, by whom 
he leaves a family of three children, the eldest of 
whom is in the eighth year of his age. 

Capt. Hanham, aged 38, was the third son of 
the late Rev. Sir James Hanham, bart., Dean’s- 
court, Dorsetshire, and brother and heir-pre- 
sumptive to the present baronet, Sir William 
Hanham. He entered the army in 1843, took 
part in the Sutlej campaign of 1845-6, was 
wounded at the battle of Moodkee, and was also 
present at the battles of Ferozeshah and Sobraon. 
For these services he had received a medal and 
clasps. The appointment of adjutant of the 11th 
depét battalion was bestowed on him in October, 
1856. “He leaves a wife and four children. 

Sept. 15. At Florence, the Hon. Georgiana, 
widow of Bateman Dashwood, esq. 

At Mansfield-ho., Richmond, Surrey, aged 84, 
John Broadhurst, esq., of Foston, near Derby. 

Aged 37, George Henry Littledale, esq., late 
First Royal Dragoons. 

At Chelsworth Rectory, Suffolk, aged 76, Eliza- 
beth Dorothy Brett, of East Grinstead, Sussex, 
younger dau. of the late Rev. J. Brett, formerly 
Rector of Grimston, Norfolk. 

At Grove-pl., Hammersmith, Elisha Naylor, 
esq., solicitor, late Assistant-Record Keeper of the 
Inland Revenue Record Office, Spring-gardens. 

In Upper Baker-st., Regent’s-park, aged 75, 
Maj. Hawkes, formerly of the 21st Lt. Dragoons. 

Sept. 16. In Charlotte-sq., Edinburgh, the 
Lady Jane, wife of Major-Gen. Edward Walker, 
C.B., Commanding in North Britain. 

At Spring-lodge, East Hoathly, Sussex, after 
a few hours’ illness, aged 81, Gen. George Rees 
Kemp, of H.M.’s Indian Army, Col. of the 22nd 
Regt. Bombay Native Infantry. 

At Bishop’s Itchington, near Southam, aged 
45, Caroline Helen, wife of the Rev. William 
Fisher, M.A. 

At his residence, Thurlow-pl., Lower Norwood, 
aged 95, Thomas Tanner, esq., for upwards of 
81 years in H.M.’s Customs, 

At Winchester Tower, Windsor Castle, aged 
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54, John Roberts, esq., late in command of the 
toy frigate on Virginia Water. 

Sept.17. Suddenly, Sir Wm. White, of Carah- 
lodge, Killarney, and Gloucester-pl., Portman- 
8q-, London. 

At his residence, Cassillis-house, Southsea, 
Major-Gen. Mercer, late Col.-Commandant of 
the Woolwich Division of Royal Marines. The 
deceased entered H.M.’s service in 1803, and 
assisted at the destruction of the French squadron 
in the Basque Roads. In 1810 he repeatedly 
landed on the north coast of Spain, co-operating 
with the patriots. In 1812, while on board 
H.M.S. “ Java,” he was engaged with and cap- 
tured by the United States’ frigate ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion.” In recognition of his services he had re- 
ceived the war medal with one clasp. His com- 
missions bore date as follows :—Lieut., October, 
1805 ; capt., July, 1826; major, November, 1841 ; 
lieut.-col., November, 1846 ; col., May, 1851; and 
major-gen. in 1856. 

At the Vicarage, Chepstow, Sarah Atkins, wife 
of the Rev. S. F. Morgan, and eldest dau. of the 
late George Milward, esq., of Lechlade Manor, 
Gloucestershire. 

At her residence, North-parade, Bath, aged 89, 
Susannah, widow of Simon Rawling, esq., Staff- 
Surgeon H.M.’s 16th Light Dragoons. 

Sept.18. At Brompton, Maria, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Ross Gore, C.B. 

At North-end-house, Twickenham, aged 16, 
Emily Simpkin, youngest dau. of Henry G. 
Bohn, esq. 

At Baughton-hall-hill, Croome, Worcestershire, 
after a short illness, John Wells Fletcher, esq. 

At Countess Wells’ house, Aberdeenshire, aged 
74, John Gordon, esq., of Cairnbulg. 

At Perth, Chas. Alfred Phillips, esq., Classical 
Tutor of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

At her residence, High -st., Camden - town, 
aged 73, Josephine, relict of Capt. Wm. Picker- 
ing, formerly 56th Regt. of Foot. 

At Raby-pl., Bath, aged 86, Eliza, dau. of the 
late Rev. George Davies, Incumbent of Flint. 

Sept. 19. At Twickenham, aged 30, Sir Samuel 
Home Stirling, bart. 

At his residence, Grove-end-road, St. John’s- 
wood, Col. William White Moore, late of the 
H.E.1.C.’s Bengal Establishment. 

At Pinner, Middlesex, aged 81, Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Collett. 

At Beechwood, Tunbridge Wells, after a long 
illness, Clara, wife of James Scott Smith, esq. 

At the Bridge of Allan, Agnes Salter, wife of 
Major-Gen. Foulerton, late of the Bombay Army. 

Sept. 20. At Chorleywood-house, near Rick- 
mansworth, aged 66, Lieut.-Col. Henry Connop, 
late 55th Regt. 

At his residence, Grosvenor-pl., Bath, aged 78, 
Major Henry Marsh. 

Sept. 21. Aged 69, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late James Wildman; esq., of Chilbam Castle. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-pk., Melesina, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Stapleton, 
of Thorpe Lee, Surrey. 

Sept. 22. At Kirtlington-park, Oxon, aged 75, 
Sir George Dashwood, bart. 





1861.] 
TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 








Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area —_ ending Saturday, 
> in 10n 
REGISTRARS r 
Statute m . 
. Au Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
DISTRICTS, g- g i p P 
Acres 1861. | 24, 3I, 7, 14, 21, 
| 1861. | 1861.| 1861. | 1861. | 1861. 
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° ° « 


ie] 
Mean Temperature : 612 | 625 | 624 | 57-2] 54-4 








London. . .. . 78029 |2803921 1127 | 1121 | 1126 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463373 165 | 172, 145 | 176 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618201 262 | 216 225] 255 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 119 | 146; 154] 143 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571129 230 | 232 | 237 247 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773160 351 | 355 | 349 | 805 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
2% 


Week ending 
Saturday, 








Aug. 24. 156 | 34 | 1159 
$1 . 171 | 38 | 1127 
Bi 2) 146 | 34 | 1121 
14. 140 | 27 | 1110 
a1. 146 | 37 | 1126 
































PRICE OF CORN, 


Average ) Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans, Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 
Weeks. J) 51 11 33 3 24 9 36 3 43 4 36 6 


“ean at 54 6 | 36 4 | 2211 | 33 4 | 4111 | 380 
Sept. 14. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sepr. 19. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 5/. 5s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 11. 14s. — Clover, 31. 10s. to 62. Os. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 4d.to4s.10d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Serr. 19. 
. 8d.tobs. 4d. 

. 4d.to 5s. Od. 

. 2d. to 5s. 

. Od. to 5s. 8d. 











COAL-MARKET, Szpt. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 19s. 3d. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From August 24 to September 23, inclusive. 
. |Barom. Thermometer. 
4 r 4 





Weather. : ; Weather. 





cloudy, shrs. . 88 fair, cloudy 
do. 


o. 
do. fair 29. do. cloudy 
fair, cloudy. . do. do. 
do. do. . hvy.rain, cldy. 
do. do. 29. fair, cldy.shrs. 
do. do. ' . cloudy, shrs. 
do. 29. fr. cly. shrs. fr. 
do. 30. do. do. rain 
do. 63 b foggg, fair 
rn. fr. hy. shrs. 65 . fair 
do. do. y 65 . rain 
fair, cloudy 59 . 72\\fair, rain 
eldy. hy. rain|| 22 57 
fair 62. 
do.cldy. hy.rn. 












































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank | Ex. Bills. 
Stock. £1,000. 5 per cents. 


4 
a 








2334 8 dis. 4 pm. 
235 3 dis. 4 pm. 
2333 5 6 dis. 
————2 dis. 6 pm. 
233 4 dis. 5 pm. 5. 6 pm. 
233 35 7 pm. 7 pm. 
235 3 dis. 8 pm. 
6. 8 pm. 
236 1. 5 pm. 
Shut (2 dis. 8 pm.|————_|_ 8 pm. 
——| 2pm. 
2 dis. 10 pm. 
i 11 pm. 
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